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PART I 


Introduction 


CHAPTER 1 


Rethinking Transforming Communications: 
An Introduction 


Andreas Hepp, Andreas Breiter and Uwe Hasebrink 


1.1 "TRANSFORMING COMMUNICATIONS 
IN TIMES OF DEEP MEDIATIZATION 


Since the early 2000s mediatization has become a new, anchoring concept 
in media and communication research. In essence, mediatization is a ‘sen- 
sitising concept’ (Blumer 1954: 7), in other words a concept that makes us 
sensitive to two kinds of empirical phenomena (Jensen 2013: 206-208). 
The first of these, called the ‘quantitative aspects’ of mediatization 
(Couldry and Hepp 2013: 197), is the spread of technologically based 
communication media. There is virtually no domain in society today that 
does not somehow relate to media (Lunt and Livingstone 2016: 464). 
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If we reflect on how we maintain our family relationships, friendships 
and relationships with our colleagues, how learning, work and leisure, 
how politics, regulation and administration take place, everything is done 
nowadays with the use and help of technologically based communication 
media. As a consequence of this spread of media across all domains of 
society, it would be inappropriate to continue to understand ‘media’ as a 
separate sphere of society (Livingstone 2009: 2f.). 

Second are the related ‘qualitative aspects’ of mediatization (Couldry 
and Hepp 2013: 197), whereby this spread of technical communication 
media makes a difference to how social reality is constructed. Irrespective 
of the social domains that we are talking about, their social construc- 
tion changes when it takes place with the help of media. We maintain 
our relationships differently via the use of media (Madianou and Miller 
2012), just as we construct other domains of society differently when 
helped by media. This has to do with the particularities and specificities 
of media; that is, how they change the possibilities of communication (cf. 
Lundby 2014). For example, media make it possible to extend processes 
of social construction locally. Moreover, they offer new chances to stabi- 
lize processes or bring in new dynamics by speeding up communication. 
This is what is called the ‘shaping role? or ‘moulding force’ of media 
within processes of social construction (Hepp 2013: 54). 

Such changes are not merely to do with the media as such but about 
how communication transforms thanks to changing media. It is through 
changes in human communicative practices together with other social 
practices that social construction processes change. This is what we call 
transforming communications. Understood in this way, analyzing trans- 
forming communications is not a question of media effects; rather it has 
to do with analyzing a dialectic relation: media shape or mould practices 
of communication. We communicate differently depending on the media 
we use because these media differ in their affordances and specificities 
(Hjarvard 2013: 27-30). At the same time, media come into existence 
by building up means and infrastructures of enabling and enhancing 
communication (Hepp 2013: 54-68). From this point of view, media are 
institutionalizations and materializations of practices of communication. 
So, while shaping communication when being established, media at the 
same time are rooted in the social necessity of communication. We are 
not confronted with a one-way street of media-driven changes but with 
a complex dialectic in which social construction becomes more and more 
entangled with media. This dialectic is the starting point for this volume. 

However, we must be aware that mediatization has fundamentally 
changed over the last decades. For a long time, mediatization research 
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had two waves of mediatization in focus: mechanization and electrifica- 
tion. Neither of these relates to the emergence of one single medium 
but to the qualitative change of the whole media environment. When 
media became mechanical—a change that is mostly related to the print- 
ing press—a ‘systematic cultural transformation began to take hold’ 
(Thompson 1995: 46). As John B. Thomson put it in his book on the 
emergence of modern societies and their relationship with technically 
based communication media, the mechanization of communication 
media offered the chance that ‘symbolic forms [could be] produced, 
reproduced, and circulated on a scale that was unprecedented’ and ‘pat- 
terns of communication and interaction began to change in profound 
and irreversible ways’ (Thompson 1995: 46). The institutional basis for 
this was the development of media organizations as they first appeared in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. This process intensified with the 
use of electricity, that is when radio and television developed and when 
the various mechanical media of print became dependent upon electric- 
ity. Especially because of electronic media such as television, the idea of 
a ‘media logic’ crystallized, that is the assumption of a unifying logic 
of certain media (Altheide and Snow 1979; Asp 1990; Schulz 2004; 
Mazzoleni 2008; Lundby 2009). 

But owing to digitalization we are now confronted with a new wave 
of mediatization (Finnemann 2011, 2014). Again, the significance of this 
is not the mere invention of a new medium but the qualitative change 
occurring in the whole media environment: ‘New’ digital media arose; 
and the ‘old’ mechanical and electronic media also became digital. This 
is, for example, the case for television, which nowadays is digitally pro- 
duced, transmitted and watched (using digital television sets, tablets or 
other devices). In addition, the originally mechanically produced book and 
newspaper were produced digitally, and later on used as digital artefacts 
(Thompson 2005). This relates to a remarkable shift to ‘datafication’ (van 
Dijck 2014): media are not only means of technologically based commu- 
nication any more. Being digital, at the same time and in addition they 
became means of producing data that can be delinked from the specific 
acts of communication and can be used for very different purposes. For 
example, communicating online via digital platforms, we produce ‘meta- 
data’ of our social networks, and searching or buying online we leave 
‘digital traces’ (Karanasios et al. 2013: 2452). Such data is processed by 
algorithms in automatized ways. Processes of social construction through 
media no longer refer only to human communication, but also to the 
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automatized accumulation and calculation of the data we produce while 
we use digital devices for communication. Or to put it differently, the 
social world becomes more and more constructed through datafication. 

We can understand this as a new stage of mediatization which needs 
a distinct term to reflect its specificity. We want to call this new stage 
one of deep mediatization (cf. Couldry and Hepp 2017: 7; Hepp and 
Hasebrink in this volume). Deep, at this point, has at least a double 
meaning. First, through the advanced spread of media by digitalization, 
the character of the social world we inhabit very deeply relies on these 
technologically based communication media. Second, being digital, these 
media are not only means of social construction through communication 
but in addition and on a ‘deeper’ level means of construction through 
datafication. With deep mediatization, the very elements and building 
blocks from which a sense of the social is constructed become themselves 
based on technologically based processes of mediation. In such a sense, 
deep mediatization is an advanced stage of mediatization. This results in 
new challenges for research—such as how we can properly analyze trans- 
forming communications in times of deep mediatization. 


1.2 TAKING A FIGURATIONAL APPROACH 


The origin of this volume is research that is being undertaken in a 
Creative Research Unit funded by the German Excellence Initiative in 
order to develop a new approach to research on transforming commu- 
nications in times of deep mediatization.! One important implication 
of deep mediatization is that research has to take on a cross-media per- 
spective. As already pointed out, the different waves of mediatization 
do not refer to the emergence of one single kind of new medium which 
can be analyzed in an isolated way but to changes in the whole media 
environment. This implies that research has to look at a variety of differ- 
ent media and take their interrelations into account. Taking an actor’s 
point of view—that is, the perspective of humans acting in this changing 
media environment—there are even more arguments for this cross-media 
perspective. In times of deep mediatization, what matters is not the way 
humans act in social domains in respect of any one single medium, but 
the way in which a whole variety of different media figure in construct- 
ing these different social domains. To give some examples. We inform 
ourselves via online news, news apps, television and weekly papers 
(Hasebrink and Domeyer 2010). Our learning does not refer to one 
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single kind of medium (i.e. the book), but to a wide variety of different 
media (Livingstone and Sefton-Green 2016: 107-147). And our work 
practices exist across a variety of different media as work more and more 
becomes ‘digital labour’ (Scholz 2013: 1). Therefore, from the point of 
view of everyday practice, we have to take this ‘polymedia’ (Madianou 
and Miller 2013) or ‘transmedia’ (Jansson and Lindell 2014) of pre- 
sent processes of communication seriously. However, doing this implies 
that we can no longer build our analysis around the investigation of any 
one kind of medium that is considered as having an impact. Instead, a 
change of perspective towards a cross-media approach is called for; one 
that analyses how the various media come together in the communicative 
construction of social domains. Or put differently, the question is how 
transforming communications takes place across media in each of these 
domains. 

In doing so, it is obvious that a new analytical concept becomes neces- 
sary, one which is able to offer the basis for cross-media research on trans- 
forming communications. The idea of the Creative Research Unit was to 
bring researchers from various disciplines together in order to develop this 
analytical concept jointly. To reflect the technical nature of deep media- 
tization from various perspectives, besides scholars from media and com- 
munication studies, the Creative Research Unit involved researchers from 
cultural history, informatics, educational sciences, the study of religion as 
well as sociology and political science. By comparing transforming com- 
munications in various social domains, we developed an approach for 
describing the communicative and therefore social construction as being 
rooted in various ‘communicative figurations’ (Hepp and Hasebrink 2014; 
Hepp and Hasebrink in this volume). The term figuration goes back to 
Norbert Elias (1978), who used it to describe structured interrelations 
between humans in situations such as for example families, groups of office 
colleagues or political parties. The special capacity of Elias’s original idea 
was his consideration that figurations are not ‘given’ but are (re)produced 
in an ongoing ‘doing’. In this, Elias’s idea has a certain closeness to prac- 
tice theory in its present form (Couldry 2004; Pentzold 2015). 

For the analysis in question, we also had to sharpen and extend the 
original concept when it comes to questions of communication. This is 
the reason why we speak of communicative figurations. We sharpened it 
by distinguishing three features of communicative figurations (see Hepp 
and Hasebrink in this volume): first the constellation of actors who are— 
having characteristic social roles—involved in a figuration. The second 
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feature constitutes the shared orientations that these actors have in prac- 
tice within a figuration; that is, their frames of relevance. And the third 
feature comprises the practices of communication by which these figura- 
tions are constructed as meaningful. At the same time, we had to extend 
the idea of figurations compared with the original idea conceived by 
Elias, who did not further reflect on the role that technologically based 
communication media play in our present social world of deep media- 
tization. Therefore, communicative figurations, as we use this term, are 
fundamentally entangled with the characteristic media ensemble that the 
communicative practices refer to. 

The core idea of our Creative Research Unit was to develop this fig- 
urational approach theoretically on the basis of and in close relation to 
empirical research. To do this practically, the Creative Unit was struc- 
tured in three groups, each consisting of a number of projects: one 
group focusing on individuals, their habits, learning and everyday cop- 
ing in a changing media environment; one group focusing on social 
relation by researching localities and social movements, identity con- 
structions and communication networks; and one group dedicated to 
social fields, namely those of economics, religion, education and politics. 

To hold this research together and to ensure theoretical discussion and 
reflection across the different projects, we met regularly to discuss the pro- 
gressing empirical work. The Creative Unit also held various workshops 
and conferences, partly in cooperation with other institutions and asso- 
ciations. Topics covered were approaches to investigating media-related 
changes, rethinking the mediatization of politics (in cooperation with the 
Section Mediatization of the European Communication Research and 
Education Association, ECREA), the expertization of amateurs, diver- 
sity in inter- and transcultural communication (in cooperation with the 
International Communication Section of the German Communication 
Association, DGPuK), a workshop on media, the city and mobility, a 
workshop on mediatization and social movements (in cooperation with 
the Media Sociology Section of the German Communication Association, 
DGPuK) and finally a concluding conference at which the results pub- 
lished in this book were presented and discussed. 

All this was done in close cooperation with colleagues at the Hans- 
Bredow- Institute Hamburg as well as the University of Hamburg, who 
are part of our Communicative Figurations network. The idea is to con- 
tinue its work after this Creative Research Unit ceases its activities. As a 
research network, we hope to be able to provide a basis for cooperative 
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research on transforming communications in times of deep mediatization 
and to stimulate others who are developing more complex, multi-level 
approaches to understanding media-related changes in the social world. 


1.3 AN OVERVIEW OF THIS VOLUME 


This volume is structured in four parts. The first part acts as an introduc- 
tion, the second is dedicated to collectivities and movements, the third 
to institutions and organizations, and the fourth to methodologies and 
perspectives of research. 

Part I: Introduction consists—besides this introductory chapter—of a 
chapter by Andreas Hepp and Uwe Hasebrink in which they outline a 
figurational approach to investigate transforming communications. This 
chapter explains the concept of deep mediatization, discusses the trends 
of the present changing media environment and explains our approach 
to communicative figurations. As this is the underlying concept for all 
other chapters in this volume, the chapter by Hasebrink and Hepp is an 
important step for our overall line of thought. 

Within Part II: Collectivities and Movements the figurations of differ- 
ent collectives are analyzed. The first chapter investigates the complexity 
of young people’s urban communities in the mediatized city. In doing so, 
Andreas Hepp, Piet Simon and Monika Sowinska have a double focus. 
On the one hand, they analyze young people’s friendship groups. On the 
other hand, they explore the figurative quality of mediatized locations 
in the city; that is, how far certain locations support specific methods of 
community building. The following two chapters focus on the figura- 
tions of different social movements. Sebastian Kubitschko analyzes the 
communicative construction of media technology as a political category 
within the Chaos Computer Club. He is interested in the (historical) 
formation of this critical hacker association in Germany and how acting 
on media technologies and infrastructures becomes a core issue. In her 
chapter, Sigrid Kannengießer investigates the consumption-critical media 
practices of the repair café movement. She is especially interested in the 
specific actor constellations of repair cafés and in the formation of commu- 
nicative communities in and through repair cafés. The chapter by Karsten 
Wolf and Urszula Wudarski reflects the expertization within two cultures 
of amateur learning: do-it-yourself maker and multi-player online gam- 
ing. Taking these two cases, the chapter explores how recent technological 
changes support new forms of amateur learning and expertization. Taking 
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a historical point of view, Yvonne Robel and Inge Marszolek discuss the 
construction of space-related identities in Hamburg and Leipzig. They can 
demonstrate the importance of local and global spaces in the construction 
of imagined identities with relation to these cities. And in the last chapter 
of Part II, through a network analysis Thomas Friemel and Matthias Bixler 
approach what they call networked media collectivities: collectivities of 
adolescents as they are constructed by a joint interest in and by the use of 
media as contents and technologies. In all, Part II of this volume addresses 
different figurations of collectivity building, their specificities and transfor- 
mation in times of deep mediatization. 

The following Part III: Institutions and Organizations changes the 
perspective: less informal collectivities and their transformations are of 
interest but primarily the focus is on formalized institutions and organi- 
zations. In the first chapter, Leif Kramp and Wiebke Loosen reflect on 
the transformation of journalism. Based on various empirical studies, 
they investigate to what extent newsroom cultures and the communica- 
tive orientation of journalists to their audience change. Rebecca Venema 
and Stefanie Averbeck-Lietz move to another organizational context, 
that of professional online blogging, and look at the so-called financial 
crisis in 2008. They ask to what extent financial blogging was a moral- 
izing or a deliberating venture. The organization of interest in the chap- 
ter by Kerstin Radde-Antweiler, Sina Gogolok and Hannah Grünenthal is 
the Catholic Church. With reference to recent media developments, they 
ask how the construction of religious authority has changed. A further 
move in the institutional perspective is undertaken in the chapter by Tanja 
Pritzlaff-Scheele and Frank Nullmeier. Being interested in political institu- 
tions, they reflect the remaining importance of face-to-face interactions in 
figurations of political decision-making. The last chapter in this section is 
by Andreas Breiter and Arne Hendrik Schulz. They focus on the school 
as an organization. Comparing England and Germany, Breiter and Schulz 
reconstruct the changing role of media in these different figurations and 
reflect on governance to explain differences between both countries. 

Part IV of this volume moves to Methodologies and Perspectives. The 
first three chapters discuss the extent to which researching communica- 
tive figurations in times of deep mediatization needs new methodological 
approaches and methods. Taking a more general point of view, Christine 
Lohmceier reflects on the methodological challenges of researching com- 
municative figurations. Mainly, she argues that they are rooted in the 
related move to a non-mediacentric and at the same time cross-media 
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perspective. More specific problems for the methods are addressed in 
the following two chapters. On the basis of various tests, Juliane Klein, 
Michael Walter and Uwe Schimank ask what kinds of qualitative inter- 
view strategies are appropriate for the investigation of individuals’ media 
repertoires and their relation to certain figurations. The interest of 
Andreas Breiter and Andreas Hepp in their chapter is the technological 
side of deep mediatization. They discuss the challenge of putting digi- 
tal traces in context by the triangulation of automatized data analysis 
with qualitative data. The following two chapters are written by authors 
who are not part of the Communicative Figurations research network, 
and therefore they offer an external perspective on the possibilities of 
this approach. Kim Schroder takes a methodological point of view and 
asks about the implications in this respect. And finally, Giselinde Kuipers 
reflects the theoretical perspectives of such an approach. 

In all, the chapters of this volume cannot and are not aimed at offer- 
ing a final analysis of transforming communications. This is a project 
which needs much more effort and a much longer perspective than is 
possible in a three-year Creative Research Unit. Rather, the idea is that 
the chapters demonstrate how far a figurational approach is able to link 
empirical research into transforming communications in various areas in 
a way that comparison across them becomes possible. It is exactly this 
kind of comparative research that is needed if we want to understand the 
changes in our social world that are driven by the trends of deep mediati- 
zation in a changing media environment. Our hope is that this volume is 
able to inspire future research with such a perspective. 


NOTE 


1. Creative Units are a format in the institutional strategy of the University 
of Bremen to offer a kind of exploratory funding to research emergent 
and new areas. Support for these Creative Units is based on the additional 
research funding accruing to the University of Bremen as a University of 
Excellence. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Researching Transforming Communications 
in Times of Deep Mediatization: A 
Figurational Approach 


Andreas Hepp and Uwe Hasebrink 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Investigating the influence of changing media and communications on society 
is a long-term aim of research. With the perspective of media effects, this was 
grasped to be the influence ofa certain media content—media coverage, politi- 
cal campaigns, television shows and so on—on audiences. From the point of 
view of medium theories, this influence is related to a single kind of medium— 
books, television, mobile phones and so on—which shape our communication 
and perception, and by so doing influence our society’s characteristics. Both 
perspectives have a long and rich tradition, and exploring them has resulted in 
many, partly path-breaking, contributions—far too many to discuss here. 
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However, nowadays the situation has become much more compli- 
cated. With a huge variety of different media and their spread across very 
different domains of society, it no longer seems appropriate to conceptu- 
alize any certain kind of media content or medium as the ‘driving force’ 
that is changing society. We have to accept that any possible influence of 
media as contents and technologies arises out of ‘cross-media’ (Bjur et al. 
2014) and ‘polymedia’ (Madianou and Miller 2013) situations, or to be 
more specific, a ‘media manifold’ (Couldry and Hepp 2016: 11, 53). By 
‘manifold’, we refer not just to the plurality of today’s media channels 
and interfaces, but their interlinked nature and the many-dimensional 
order that results from this and encompasses our whole media environ- 
ment. In addition, we have to consider that what we call ‘media’ has 
been changed fundamentally by digitalization and a related datafication. 
Nowadays, more and more media—‘new’ as well as ‘old’—are becom- 
ing digital. This means not just that they rely on a digital infrastruc- 
ture which is closely related to the internet. At the same time and much 
more far-reaching, it also means that all media are tending to be based 
on software, which means algorithms become part of our media-related 
sense-making. Media, nowadays, are no longer simply means of commu- 
nication but at the same time and additionally are means of collecting 
data about us as their users in real time. 

With all these changes, the question of ‘transforming communica- 
tions’—that is, how media change communication and by that our social 
construction of reality—has not lost any of its relevance. In fact, the 
question has become even more important as media-related influences 
enter different societal domains. Mediatization research argues that we 
can notice a ‘domain specificity’ of mediatization (Hjarvard 2013: 4; 
Nieminen 2014: 64; Lunt and Livingstone 2016: 1), while remaining 
rather vague about what ‘social domain’ precisely means and how we can 
theorize it properly. The challenge at this point is to clarify how we can 
conceptualize the very different domains of society so that we are able to 
undertake comparative research on (deep) mediatization across them. 

This chapter aims to outline one possible approach to reattempting 
the research of transforming communications. We closely relate this to 
what we call a ‘figurational approach’. This is a perspective that moves 
the figurations of human actors into the foreground and at the same time 
takes into account how far these figurations are entangled with media as 
contents and technologies, which on a deeper level refers both to media 
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organizations and infrastructures. Through stepwise and comparative 
empirical research on media-related changes in certain communicative 
figurations, we can gain a bigger picture that shows the more complex 
processes of societal transformations. 

In this introductory chapter, we want to outline this figurational per- 
spective and in so doing develop an approach for empirically investigat- 
ing transforming communications. To do this, we will first reflect on our 
changing media environment, which we understand as marked by deep 
mediatization. Second, we will argue that mediatization research is right 
to emphasize the domain specificity of (deep) mediatization. However, 
we need to sharpen the idea of social domain. On this basis, we want to 
argue how far it is helpful to investigate transforming communications 
by analyzing changing ‘communicative figurations’. Finally, in the con- 
clusion we will make some remarks about what this means for practical 
empirical research. 


2.2 THE CHANGING MEDIA ENVIRONMENT IN TIMES 
OF DEEP MEDIATIZATION 


The idea of mediatization is a particularly helpful starting point to 
describe how changes in the media environment are part of an overall 
‘meta process’ (Krotz 2007: 256).! This is related to other meta pro- 
cesses of change: mainly individualization, globalization and commer- 
cialization. Mediatization is a long-term and non-linear process traceable 
back at least to the beginning of various modernities (Thompson 1995; 
Meyen 2009; Hjarvard 2013; Esser and Strömbäck 2014; Lundby 
2014b). In essence, the term mediatization captures on the one hand 
the increasing spread of technologically based media in society; and on 
the other hand how different social domains are being more and more 
shaped by these media. As we have already emphasized, this process has 
fundamentally intensified over the last decade. To approach this, we wish 
to use the term deep mediatization. By calling the contemporary media- 
tization deep, we want to indicate that with the recent wave of digitaliza- 
tion, mediatization has entered a new stage’: it is no longer expedient 
to grasp the social impact of ‘media’ merely as the influence of a dis- 
tinct domain (i.e. journalism) which is separate from other domains of 
the social world (Livingstone 2009: 2-4). No matter which domain of 
society we consider, its formation is in one way or another related to the 
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technologically based media of communication, which are all becoming 
digital. 

Deep mediatization is by no means homogeneous or linear. It 
is highly complicated, contradictory and a conflict-driven process. 
Nevertheless, in the Western hemisphere, deep mediatization takes place 
across societies as a whole. Yet even when we strive to escape from this 
all-encompassing contemporary mediatization—for example, individu- 
als who refuse to use certain (digital) media in an attempt at ‘coping’ 
(Schimank 2011: 459-462) with being reachable at all times of the day 
and night, or organizations that introduce email-free holidays—such 
behaviour merely constitutes what we can call temporary ‘oases of de- 
mediatization’, in loose reference to Hartmut Rosa (2013: 87). In this 
sense, popular self-help literature on ‘mindfulness’—the practice of 
bringing one’s attention to things occurring in the present moment, 
beyond any mediated communication—is less about any durable contain- 
ment of mediatization: it is rather an expression that deep mediatization 
includes spaces of self-reflection and controlled escape in order to remain 
manageable for us as human beings. 

With respect to these arguments, the concept of deep mediatization is 
neither an attempt at a closed theory nor a limited theoretical approach. 
There are various traditions of mediatization research, and such a range 
is needed because of the complexity of the field.” However, across these 
different traditions, we can at a first level understand mediatization as 
a ‘sensitising concept’ (Jensen 2013: 213-217; Strömbäck and Esser 
2014: 4; Lunt and Livingstone 2016: 464); that is, a concept that ‘gives 
the user a general sense of reference and guidance in approaching empiri- 
cal instances’ and that ‘merely suggests directions along which to look’ 
(Blumer 1954: 7). This means to look at the overall spread of different 
media and the related changes in various social domains (Schulz 2014: 
58-62). Using the term deep mediatization makes us ‘sensitive’ to how 
far mediatization nowadays progresses into what has been called ‘media- 
tized worlds’ (Hepp and Krotz 2014: 6) and a ‘mediatized way of life’ 
(Vorderer et al. 2015: 259). 

At a second level, and departing from this, we need further concepts 
and approaches to describe in detail how the transformation that we 
relate to the term mediatization actually takes place. While we have a 
rough estimate of the processes and practices that constitute deep media- 
tization, we still lack thorough empirical investigations. 
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Reflecting this specificity of different phenomena of media-related 
changes and their particularities, it is nevertheless striking that they 
are all confronted with certain trends that characterize the change of 
the present media environment. If we understand the ‘media environ- 
ment’ as the entire body of available media at any given time in soci- 
ety (Livingstone 2001: 307; Hasebrink and Hölig 2014: 16; Jensen and 
Helles 2015: 292), we can initially distinguish at least five such trends: 
first, a differentiation of a vast number of technologically based media 
of communication; second, an increasing connectivity of and through 
these media, which offers the possibility to individually and collectively 
‘link’ across space and time; third, a rising omnipresence of media that 
creates the possibility to connect permanently and everywhere; fourth, 
a rapid pace of innovation, the emergence of ‘new’ media and services in 
ever-shorter periods of time; and fifth, a datafication, which is the repre- 
sentation of social life in computerized data via media devices and their 
underlying software and infrastructure. 

None of these trends is to be seen as a separate individual media 
phenomenon; rather, they are all closely linked with each other, and 
altogether they are characteristic of the present changes in our media 
environment (Bjur et al. 2014: 15). We have to be aware that these 
trends are not ‘linear’. It is also uncertain whether these trends will con- 
tinue or whether other trends will emerge. In addition, they are highly 
contradictory in themselves. However, altogether they are manifestations 
of deep mediatization, and distinguishing between such trends provides 
us with a first understanding of the media-related changes in which we 
are involved. 

The trend for differentiation in the media means that the number of 
media and their functionalities have increased over recent decades. While 
in the beginning there was a discussion concerning whether digitaliza- 
tion might result in the dominance of the computer as the sole ‘meta- 
medium’ (Kay and Goldberg 1977; Höflich 2003),* it turned out that 
the result of digitalization was rather the arrival of a variety of very dif- 
ferent media, which at the present stage are becoming more and more 
digital and increasingly based on software (see Manovich 2013). The 
differentiation of media gives rise to a variety of contradictory impacts. 
While digital media might support self-paced learning for young peo- 
ple and adults (Wolf 2015; Wolf and Wudarski in this volume), the same 
media can be used to build up authoritarian relationships in religious 
organizations (Radde-Antweiler 2015; Radde-Antweiler and Grünenthal 
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and Gogolok in this volume). Reflecting both these aspects, across the 
variety of possible consequences we can assume that differentiation 
might result in an optionality (Rusch 2006) of ways of use. These can be 
related to processes of individualization (Hasebrink 1999) and, follow- 
ing from this, contingency within and across social domains and related 
questions of inequality and power. This can have various further influ- 
ences on the segmentations, exclusions and divides articulated in a specific 
social domain (van Deursen and Helsper 2015; Nieminen 2016). For 
example, an increasing number of media as contents and technologies 
might weaken (as our preliminary research shows) the binding power 
of communicative practices within communities (Marszolek and Robel 
2016), and the variability of possible contacts might increase (Friemel 
2013). This may be especially discussed in relation to internet-based con- 
tact platforms, which are understood as supporting ‘weak ties’ instead 
of ‘strong’ relations within the direct living environment (Wittel 2008; 
Rainie and Wellman 2012: 131-134). 

The media environment of deep mediatization is characterized by the 
trends of an intensified connectivity. By connectivity, we primarily mean 
the interconnectedness of various media owing to their digitalization and 
the infrastructure of the internet. This is the case for ‘old’ media such 
as television and the digital press, but increasingly and with reference to 
personal communication for ‘new’ media such as online platforms and 
mobile phone applications. As a consequence, there is a close relation- 
ship between more recent processes of mediatization and globaliza- 
tion (Krotz 2008). A characteristic of contemporary everyday life is our 
ability to socially connect globally, across various media, if we want to. 
But, ““connectivity” does not necessarily mean “social connectedness”’ 
(van Dijck 2013: 4). Increasing media connectivity can result in a spa- 
tial extension of processes of construction (Wessler and Briiggemann 
2012: 119-136; Hepp 2015: 13-18), and through that social domains 
can extend and their borders become blurred. This might ‘disembed’ 
(Giddens 1990: 20) social processes being maintained across large dis- 
tances. For example, it can become easier to build networks for learn- 
ing over long distances (Thomas and Brown 2011: 53; Ito et al. 2009: 
213), popular cultures can exist transnationally (Buckingham and Kehily 
2014) and whole organizations or networks of organizations can be built 
up across various locations (Breiter 2003; Ribes et al. 2013; Lammers 
and Jackson 2014: 33-47; Jarke 2015)—all of this held together by 
technologically based communication. However, we must be careful in 
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assuming any one single set of possible consequences of media’s con- 
nectivity. In other words, the further consequence of connectivity is very 
much context dependent. 

Besides the increasing differentiation and connectivity, the social, tem- 
poral and spatial spread of media relates to their omnipresence. Face-to- 
face meetings, talks or walking and other social situations, which for a 
long time were not related to media, have nowadays become so in one 
way or another. These dynamics are especially propelled through the 
spread of mobile communication technologies (Katz and Aakhus 2002; 
Ling and Donner 2009; Goggin 2011; Vorderer et al. 2015). It has 
become possible to be ‘always on’ (Chen 2011: 63) and ‘constantly in 
touch’ (Agar 2003: 22); that is, reachable at any time. This omnipres- 
ence of various media can result in an increasing ‘acceleration’ (Rosa 
2013: 41-43) of social processes. We might, for example, expect imme- 
diate answers, a quick delivery and a fast response. With reference to 
this, social domains can be marked by new temporalities, especially with 
expectations of a new ‘immediacy (Tomlinson 2007: 72-93) of com- 
municative reaction. Arguably, the result of this is a general acceleration 
of life (Wajeman 2015: 13-35). This can be the case in the sphere of 
work, and also in our private life. More recent research indicates that the 
omnipresence of media also stimulates a new appreciation of ‘media-free’ 
situations and spaces, in highly institutionalized contexts such as politics 
(Pritzlaff-Scheele and Nullmeier in this volume) as well as in private life 
(Roitsch 2017). It is, again, worth noting that substantial differences 
exist between one social domain and another. 

A rapid pace of innovation has accompanied recent media develop- 
ments. This means that the time sequence of more or less fundamental 
media innovations has—at least in the perception of many media users— 
shortened over the past few decades (Rosa 2013: 71-74).° This pace of 
innovation might result in a constantly perceived adjustment pressure, a 
perceived pressure to ‘conform’ to these changes with a possible break- 
down of the ability to adapt. While various innovations surrounding 
the smartphone and its apps have become widespread, the most recent 
assumption is that the ‘internet of things’ and its ‘locations awareness’ 
might once again change ‘everything’ (Greengard 2015: 60). However, 
we should generally be cautious about any ‘rhetoric of the technologi- 
cal sublime’ (Morley 2007: 235) related to the present pace of innova- 
tion, because complex articulations of segmentation and exclusion are 
evident as they are reflected in such concepts as divide (Norris 2001; 
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van Dijk and Hacker 2005; Zillien 2009; Livingstone and Helsper 2007; 
Tsatsou 2011). Being able to appropriate and adjust to certain media 
innovations means to be in a power position, no matter whether this is 
within the family, a group of friends or in certain organizations, espe- 
cially when it comes to questions of regulation (Schulz etal. 2011). 
Even an attitude of openness towards innovations might privilege entire 
social groups as ‘pioneer communities’ (Hepp 2016), such as, for exam- 
ple, the Quantified Self movement vis-a-vis other social groups such as 
excluded homeless people (Koch 2016a). An outcome of all this can be 
segmentation between different sections of the population (Drgomir and 
Thompson 2014; Friemel 2016). 

The term datafication refers to digitalization: a growing number of 
media are based on software. As a result, through the use of these media 
we leave ‘digital traces’ (Karanasios et al. 2013), data that can be aggre- 
gated and processed in automated ways on the basis of algorithms. This 
is the case across the variety of digital media platforms (van Dijck and 
Poell 2013), which are also understood as ‘social software’ (Stegbauer 
and Jackel 2007: 7-10). In public discourse, this change of the media 
environment is mainly discussed with reference to the concept of ‘big 
data’ (Mayer-Schönberger and Cukier 2013; for a critique see boyd and 
Crawford 2012; Lohmeier 2014). This means that the representation of 
social phenomena by quantified data plays an increasing role in societal 
self-understanding and self-conception, with the result that technical 
intermediaries (search engines, platforms, etc.) disguise agency by ‘quan- 
tification’ (Passoth et al. 2014: 281-283; Pasquale 2015: 32-38). On 
the other hand, there is the hope of new, technologically based forms 
of transparency that might support participation as it is discussed, for 
example, with reference to open data and smart cities (Townsend 2013; 
Koch 2016b: 210, 218). Furthermore, such a datafication can result 
in a stabilization of sociality, which is ‘society made durable’ (Latour 
1991: 103). At the same time, as the public debate following Edward 
Snowden’s revelations has illustrated (Schulz 2013), new possibili- 
ties of surveillance emerge—for governmental agencies (Fuchs 2013; 
Lyon 2014) as well as for private actors (Andrejevic and Gates 2014; 
Christensen and Jansson 2014). 

As we have already pointed out, one must be cautious about the 
trends of deep mediatization we outlined above: these are preliminary 
interpretations on the basis of the general state of media and commu- 
nication research. Keeping the uncertainty about their directedness 
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and future stability in mind, these trends offer us guidance in respect 
of how our media environment is changing with the process of deep 
mediatization. 


2.3 THE DOMAIN SPECIFICITY OF DEEP MEDIATIZATION 


Beyond detailed research results, existing studies on mediatization agree 
that any process of mediatization is very specific in relation to the social 
domain under consideration. This term social domain is used by vari- 
ous representatives of mediatization research (amongst others Hjarvard 
2013; Ekström et al. 2016; Lunt and Livingstone 2016), while coming 
close to the everyday understanding of ‘spheres’ of society. In its wid- 
est sense, the term ‘social domain’ refers to those ‘spheres’ as being 
meaningful in everyday practice. The scaling of the different ‘meaningful 
domains’ can be very different, reaching from certain social groups or 
organizations to whole social fields or systems. We can understand this 
scaling to be a problem of terminological blurriness. However, the main 
argument being pushed forward in mediatization research is different. 
By hinting at the domain specificity of mediatization, scholars want to 
emphasize the variety of mediatization across different spheres of society. 
Mediatization is not a homogeneous process but very much differs from 
one area to another. It is a ‘domain-specific? phenomenon. 

We can understand this as taking up a long tradition in social sciences 
relating to the idea of ‘social’ as well as ‘cultural’ differentiation (Winter 
and Eckert 1990: 142-151; Hahn 2000: 14-24; Schimank 2013: 37-50; 
131-149). Max Weber, for example, used the term Wertsphären (Weber 
1988 [1919]: 611) to reflect this. Pierre Bourdieu (1993) described pro- 
cesses of differentiation by analyzing differences within and across ‘social 
fields’. Roger Friedland and Robert Alford (1991) preferred the idea of 
‘institutional fields’. In system theory, we find the concept of ‘subsystem’ 
(Luhmann 2012, Vol. 2: 4-27), a term which was also used by Jürgen 
Habermas (1992) to describe social differentiation. In a similar vein, 
phenomenology puts emphasis on different (small) ‘life-worlds’ (Schütz 
1967: 139-144; Luckmann 1970: 587), with a certain relationship to 
the ‘social worlds’ of symbolic interactionism (Shibutani 1955: 566; 
Strauss 1978; Clarke 2011: 384-385). More recently, Luc Boltanski 
and Laurent Thévenot (2006) proposed the idea of different ‘orders of 
justification’. 
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Mediatization research investigates its ‘domain specificity’ with refer- 
ence to such different theoretical conceptualizations and scalings. For 
example, there is a discussion about the mediatization of different ‘social 
fields’ in Bourdieu’s understanding (Couldry 2012: 144-153), of dif- 
ferent (sub-)systems in the sense of Luhmann (Kunelius and Reunanen 
2016: 8-12), or different ‘social worlds’ in the sense of phenomenology 
and symbolic interactionism (Hepp and Krotz 2014: 6-9). Therefore, 
using the term ‘social domain’ within mediatization research does not 
have the intention of suggesting that these different theoretical concep- 
tualizations are the same. Rather, using the less theoretically loaded term 
‘domain’, it emphasizes one fundamental empirical result across these 
theoretical conceptualizations within mediatization research: mediatiza- 
tion takes place very differently in different spheres of society. 

To empirically operationalize such a domain specificity, the level of 
society as such seems to be inappropriate and even the level of whole 
fields of society seems to be too general. One becomes able to opera- 
tionalize such a kind of research as soon as one moves to what is called 
the ‘meso-level’ (cf. Donges and Jarren 2014: 181-182), that is the level 
of specific kinds of collectivities (groups, communities, etc.) and specific 
kinds of organizations (enterprises, schools, etc.). We are able to inves- 
tigate the domain specificity of (deep) mediatization if we move to a 
level which is called in actors-centred sociology ‘supra-individual actors’ 
(Schimank 2010: 327-329), that is a structured constellation of indi- 
vidual actors: collectivities then become concrete as ‘collective actors’, 
whose members share certain practices of meaning construction and 
reciprocal observation. Organizations become ‘corporative actors’ whose 
shared practices are based on binding agreements. 

Approaching from such a point of view the ‘domain specificity’ of 
(deep) mediatization makes a specific challenge of mediatization research 
explicit. It is less helpful to understand (mass) media as a domain of 
their own in the sense of a certain social field or system, and to investi- 
gate their influence on other social domains in a way that ‘media logic’ 
(Altheide and Snow 1979) would colonize the logics of other domains. 
For a critique of such an approach see for example (Strömbäck 2008; 
Esser 2013; Landerer 2013), who all ask for further concretization of 
‘media logic as a metaphor’ (Hjarvard 2017). Beyond such a need to 
make the idea of media logic more concrete, there is a second problem 
about theorizing media as a domain of its own that relates closer to the 
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character of present deep mediatization: when digital media permeate 
the various domains of society (Livingstone 2009: 2f.), it becomes more 
complicated to see them as a domain of their own. 

To substantiate this, we can think about collectivities. To research, 
for example, the question about how the communicative construc- 
tion of families transforms with today’s media changes, questions arise 
regarding which representations of the family become communicated by 
mass media (and if the ‘logic’ of journalistic coverage has consequences 
for an everyday construction of the family). In addition, further ques- 
tions matter: for example, how communicative networking in the family 
takes place, how unknown or forgotten family members are ‘found’ by 
the algorithms of Facebook, how family members construct their family 
memories by exchanging digital images and so on. Again, we are con- 
fronted with the necessity of reflecting the cross-media and technology- 
related character of present communicative constructions of the family 
(Hasebrink 2014: 232). 

Generalizing this, there is a certain paradox. This is that today’s media 
of communication are not a domain on their own. They are a phenom- 
enon across domains. At the same time the characteristics of the transfor- 
mations that relate to these media are ‘domain specific’, and we have to 
have different levels of scaling in mind. This domain specificity becomes 
especially concrete at the level of supra-individual actors, that is collec- 
tivities and organizations. 


2.4 RESEARCHING TRANSFORMING COMMUNICATIONS 


Having an understanding of the changing media environment of deep 
mediatization, and within this the domain specificity of related transfor- 
mations as outlined so far, it is evident that the possible consequences 
of a changing media environment can differ depending on context. But 
how can we research and compare the possible consequences of a chang- 
ing media environment with reference to very different social domains? 
Basically, we are confronted with the challenge of firming up the idea 
of social domains in a conceptual framework. This framework has to be 
substantiated sufficiently enough to offer a stable design for collabora- 
tive empirical research, comparison and theory development; and it has 
to be flexible enough to reflect the specificity of the social domain under 
investigation. 
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This is where an actor’s point of view is particularly important, as it 
is related to the figurational approach we want to outline. From such a 
point of view, two aspects matter above all. First, a changing media envi- 
ronment can develop only if practices change. When it comes to media, 
these are predominantly practices of communication. Second, such chang- 
ing practices are not just individual phenomena; they have to be analyzed 
with respect to the social domains in which humans act. We refer here to 
the already mentioned concept of communicative figuration. 


2.4.1 Communicative Practices and Their Entanglement with Media 


In media and communication research, approaches that move agency 
and social practice into the foreground have a long tradition and can be 
traced back to the beginnings of sociology. This perspective first peaked 
in the 1970s across different areas, such as audience research (Teichert 
1972; Blumler and Katz 1974; Renckstorf and Wester 2001) or cul- 
tural studies (Hall 1973; Morley 1980; de Certeau 2002) that no longer 
considered media users as ‘dopes’ but as persons acting reflexively with 
media, being situated in a wider social and cultural surrounding. On 
such a basis, it became common to consider people as actors who ‘deal’ 
with media (Hasebrink 2003; Neumann-Braun 2000; Napoli 2010; 
Bonfadelli and Friemel 2014)—no matter whether they come from the 
side of media production, media use or various kinds of hybrids (Bruns 
and Schmidt 2011). 

Based on this tradition, we can witness a recent and more focused 
move in research towards media practice. This has to be seen in the 
wider context of a practice turn in the social sciences.” There are two 
aspects to be learned from this development: first, to consider every 
activity as ‘embodied’, and second, to consider the nexus of practices 
with ‘artefacts, hybrids, and natural objects’ (Schatzki 2001: 11). 

When it comes to human acting, a practice approach is interested 
in the ‘embodied doing’ of an activity as such. This doing is based on 
‘practical consciousness’ (Giddens 1984: xxiii), which is learned in highly 
contextualized ways. Based on this learning, practices can be realized in 
a meaningful way without being ‘discursively’ accessible to the actors; 
that is, they cannot personally explain their doing, and this is also the 
case for communication.® ‘Practical consciousness’ as embodied capac- 
ity is rather understood as know-how, skills, tacit knowledge and dispo- 
sitions, related to the habitus of a person. Most practices are based on 
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this ‘practical knowledge’, which has its own potential for situational 
creativity. Practices are anchored in the body and cannot be described 
as a mechanical obedience to rules. In this sense, practices of commu- 
nication—with media but also without—are also embodied and have to 
be considered in their interrelation to other forms of practice (Bourdieu 
1977: 16-22; Reichertz 2009: 118-120). 

The argument that we should focus on the entanglement of practices 
with objects is of special interest, because with deep mediatization com- 
municative practice increasingly turns into a media-entangled and there- 
fore object-related practice. Here, practice theory itself puts emphasis on 
the media as a specific kind of object when it comes to the production 
of meaning: ‘writing, printing and electronic media mould social (here, 
above all, discursive) practices’ (Reckwitz 2002: 253). This is the rea- 
son why many communicative practices are ‘media practice[s]’ (Couldry 
2004: 125); that is to say, they are undertaken in relation to media. 

Following this line of reasoning, we can understand practices of com- 
munication as complex and highly contextualized patterns of doing. 
Or to put it another way, certain forms of communicative action build 
up complex practices of communication as they are realized today in 
the increasingly complex media environment of the media manifold. 
Communication therefore involves the use of signs that humans learn 
during their socialization and which, as symbols, are for the most part 
entirely arbitrary. This means that the meaning of communicative prac- 
tices depends on social conventions. Practices of communication are fun- 
damental to the human construction of reality: we ‘create’ the meaning 
of our social world in multiple processes of communication; we are born 
into a world in which communication already exists; we learn what is 
characteristic of this social world (and its society) through the (commu- 
nicative) process of learning to speak; and when we proceed to act in this 
social world our practices are always also communicative practices. 

This understanding of communication has certain implications for 
conceptualizing media. Putting aside symbolic generalized media of 
influence such as ‘love’ or ‘money’ (Luhmann 2012: 190-238) and 
focusing on technologically based communication media of ‘second 
order’ (Kubicek 1997: 218-220), we can understand them as means of 
communication, distinguished by specific technologies and their infra- 
structures, a system of signs and various institutionalizations and organ- 
izations that furnish us with services for communicative practice (Beck 
2006: 14). Media of communication ‘institutionalize’ and ‘objectify’, 
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that is to say ‘materialize’? symbol systems and practices (Berger and 
Luckmann 1967: 49-61; Fornäs 2000; Knoblauch 2013: 300f.; Couldry 
and Hepp 2016: 15-33). This is how they ‘mould’ (Reckwitz 2002: 
253) communication. With deep mediatization, the challenging ques- 
tion is the ‘moulding influence’ of a medium in its respective typical con- 
stellation with other media. We have to address this constellation on at 
least three levels. These are, firstly, the level of the entire media environ- 
ment. As we have already noted above, what we mean by media environ- 
ment is the entire body of available media at any given time. Secondly, 
there is the level of the media ensemble. This is the subset of the media 
in a media environment as it is used in a particular social domain (fam- 
ily, company, etc.) with respect to the available options (Bausinger 1984: 
349). Thirdly, there is the level of media repertoire. This is the individu- 
als’ selection of the media as they use and appropriate them as part of 
their everyday practices (Hasebrink and Popp 2006). 

With deep mediatization, our practices of communication typically 
reach across media. When we inform ourselves with reference to a cer- 
tain topic, we talk with people, we email others, read online articles 
and possibly books, and we might ‘ask’ Apple’s software assistant Siri 
to search for information on the internet. Therefore, when it comes to 
the question of how our social domains are moulded by media, we have 
to consider such cross-media influences with regard to various types of 
communication. 


2.4.2 Social Domains as Communicative Figurations 


Investigating transforming communications from a cross-media and 
therefore ‘non-mediacentric’ point of view entails defining the starting 
point of analysis,’ via the social entity—the ‘social domain’—under con- 
sideration. But this is exactly the point where we have to become clearer 
about what we have, up to this point, loosely called the ‘meso level’ of 
social domains. 

To theorize this further, the process-sociological approach of Norbert 
Elias (1978) is of great help and importance.!° Elias identified two prob- 
lems for any social analysis: the relative autonomy but co-dependence of 
individuals and society, and the distinction between social change (the 
fact that each progression of life means variances) and structural trans- 
formation (fundamental changes in society). His solution was to argue 
that structural transformation could be explained in terms of the shifting 
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relation between individuals and society through time. Elias referred to 
these dynamics as figurations—or as we would put it, as figurations of 
certain social domains. Figurations are ‘networks of individuals’ (Elias 
1978: 15) or, in more encompassing terms, actors, including collec- 
tivities and organizations. These actors constitute, by their interaction, 
larger social entities. Therefore, figuration is a ‘simple conceptual tool’ to 
understand social domains in terms of ‘models of processes of interweav- 
ing’ (Elias 1978: 30, 130). 

A development that Elias could hardly reflect, though he had some 
presentiment of it (Elias 1991: 163), is that today many figurations are 
made up by the use of media. This is one possible driving force of their 
transformation: the figurations of individuals, collectivities (families, 
peer groups, communities, etc.) and organizations (media companies, 
churches, schools, etc.) change with their media ensembles. In addition, 
deep mediatization makes new figurations possible, such as online gath- 
erings in chatrooms, on platforms or through apps. But there are even 
further developments. Nowadays, some figurations are entirely built up 
by media technologies. One example is the ‘collectivities of taste’ as they 
become represented by groups of people with the same shopping inter- 
ests in online stores such as Amazon (Passoth et al. 2014: 282). Other 
examples are ‘networked media collectivities’ (Friemel and Bixler in this 
volume) that are constituted around certain media events and topics. 

From a media and communication research point of view, we can con- 
sider each figuration as a communicative one: practices of communica- 
tion are of high importance when it comes to a meaningful construction 
of the respective figuration. Communicative figurations are (typically 
cross-media) patterns of interweaving through practices of communi- 
cation. Members of families as collectivities, for example, are possibly 
separated in space but connected through multi-modal communication 
such as (mobile) phone calls, emailing, sharing on digital platforms and 
so on that keep family relationships alive (Madianou and Miller 2012; 
Hasebrink 2014; Hepp et al. 2015) and allow the construction of fam- 
ily memories (Lohmeier and Pentzold 2014). Or organizations as com- 
municative figurations are kept together with the help of databases 
and communication across the intranet, as well as printed flyers and 
other media of internal and external communication. Individuals are 
involved in such figurations through the roles and positions they have 
in the respective actor constellations. An approach of media and com- 
munication research that starts with figurations, therefore, is able to link 
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perspectives on individuals, collectivities and organizations in a produc- 
tive way. 

Taking such a perspective, there are at least three features that are 
characteristic of a communicative figuration (see Hepp and Hasebrink 
2014: 260-262; Couldry and Hepp 2016: 66f.): 


e First, a communicative figuration has a certain constellation of actors 
that can be regarded as its structural basis: a network of individuals 
who are interrelated and are communicating amongst themselves. 

e Second, each communicative figuration has dominating frames of 
relevance that serve to guide its constituting practices. These frames 
define the ‘topic’ and therefore the character of a communicative 
figuration. 

e Third, we are dealing with specific communicative practices that are 
interwoven with other social practices. In their composition, these 
practices typically draw on and are entangled with a media ensemble. 


Investigating communicative figurations offers us a cross-media and 
processual meso-level approach to the construction of what are called 
‘social domains’ in mediatization research as well as their transforma- 
tion through deep mediatization. Today, we are confronted with various 
dynamically changing media-related figurations. We gain access to them 
by researching their actor constellations, frames of relevance and com- 
municative practices, all of which are entangled with a media ensemble. 

Summing up this understanding of communicative figurations and 
referring back to the main trends in a changing media environment, we 
can visualize such an analytical approach as follows (see Fig. 2.1): 

A changing media environment moulds the communicative figura- 
tions of social domains—their actor constellations, frames of relevance 
and communicative practices. As outlined above, with deep mediatiza- 
tion we may expect at present five dominant trends in a changing media 
environment: a differentiation of media, increasing connectivity through 
various media, their rising omnipresence, a rapid pace of innovation and 
datafication of human interaction through media. It depends on the 
social domain under consideration how strongly these trends shape or 
mould the related figuration. Investigating the transformations of such 
a domain, the following questions are obvious: To what extent do the 
actor constellations transform with a changing media ensemble in this 
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Fig. 2.1 Investigating transforming communications in times of deep 
mediatization 


communicative figuration? How far do practices of communication shift? 
And what are the consequences of this on a figuration’s relevance frames? 
Based on the research discussed so far, we can assume a number of 
possible consequences as a hypothetical set: the optionality, contingency 
and chances of participation in social domains might increase; social 
domains’ communicative figurations might extend spatially; their borders 
might blur; there might be an acceleration and increasing immediacy 
within and across them; a disguise of agency might come about; media 
technology might stabilize sociality in social domains; social surveillance 
might take place; or all might result in segmentation, exclusion and divi- 
sion. While these assumed consequences are a starting point for future 
research, it remains an open question as to which of them is character- 
istic for which social domain, how these different consequences inter- 
fere with each other and even if there might be further consequences 
we are not aware of at present. In addition, we have to consider the 
different ways in which social domains relate to these trends in deep 
mediatization’s changing media environment. They can be supportive 
of such changes, for example by always appropriating the latest media. 
Alternatively, by rejecting certain media, they can hinder these trends. 
For any empirical research, we need to have the dual character of 
possible consequences in mind. On the one hand, a changing media 
environment might have ‘internal’ consequences for a social domain— 
for example, optionality, disguise of agency or segmentation of figura- 
tion might take place. This is the case, for example, when relations in 
an organization change partly owing to the media that are used for 
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communication, for instance in news rooms (Loosen 2014). The same 
can be said for families in which the segmentation of knowledge trans- 
forms when digital media become part of the family’s memory construc- 
tion (Lohmeier and Pentzold 2014). On the other hand, there might be 
‘external’ consequences: figurations also change in their relation to each 
other. If journalism organizations change, for example, their relationship 
with audiences transforms: we are confronted with so-called ‘“blurring 
boundaries” of journalism’ (Loosen 2014: 68). Detailed comparative 
empirical research into the communicative figurations of different social 
domains can offer us the chance to make more general statements about 
transforming communications, focusing on individuals, collectivities and 
organizations. 


2.5 COMMUNICATIVE FIGURATION AS AN APPROACH 
FOR EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


By investigating communicative figurations, we therefore adopt an open 
analytical approach that gives us the chance to research the transforma- 
tion of social domains with deep mediatization. This approach is open 
to various macro-concepts of society such as ‘network society’ (Castells 
2000), ‘media society’ (Imhof et al. 2004), ‘communication society’ 
(Miinch 2002), ‘next society’ (Baecker 2007) or a ‘re-assembling of 
the social’ (Latour 2007). Such concepts offer more general considera- 
tions of how the social world might transform with the changing media 
environment, and are therefore an important source for posing empirical 
questions about media-related changes. Yet, as we are living in the mid- 
dle of the changes we capture with the term deep mediatization, it might 
be too early to draw conclusions about any particular communication 
model of media-related transformations of society. Taking into account 
all of the above, we still need further detailed comparative research on 
different social domains before we can make general claims. 

For this kind of research, communicative figuration constitutes a 
highly productive ‘bridging concept’ because of its process perspective 
on practices and its emphasis on actor constellations.!! The concept of 
figurations links a micro-analysis of individual practices with a meso-anal- 
ysis of certain social domains and thus offers us various possibilities to 
contextualize this with macro questions about society at the very least 
(see Ryan 2005: 503). In so doing, it offers an important contribution 
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to the discussion of the ‘micro-meso-macro link in communications’ 
(Quandt and Scheufele 2011: 9) that is open to various empirical and 
theoretical approaches.” 

To link the detailed analysis of specific figurations with macro ques- 
tions of transformation, it is important to be aware of the fact that fig- 
urations of social domains are interrelated in various ways: via their 
overlapping actor constellations, different figurations can be linked with 
each other. In addition, figurations of collectivities and organizations can 
become ‘supra-individual actors’ (Schimank 2010: 327-342) that are 
part of the actor constellation of other figurations and thus build ‘figu- 
rations of figurations’ (Couldry and Hepp 2016: 71-78). One example 
here is constituted by figurations of various organizations acting together 
in a certain institutional field. Besides that, it is important to take into 
account that figurations do not simply co-exist side by side, but that they 
are arranged with each other in a meaningful way. For example, in the 
majority of Western societies, the family is given some special societal 
meaning because of recreation and bringing up children; organizations 
such as schools or adult education centres are constructed with cer- 
tain responsibilities for educating people; journalism organizations deal 
with information and entertainment, while as companies they also have 
the role of generating income and jobs. One could continue with many 
other examples. 

On this basis, it is clear that communicative figurations are hardly 
‘harmonious’ phenomena. In contrast, we have to be aware that certain 
power relations, inequalities and conflicts characterize many figurations. 
Therefore, all the criteria which are used to describe social disparities— 
class, race, gender and others (Norris 2001; Zillien 2009; Stegbauer 
2012; Pollock 2013; Klaus 2015; Maier 2015)—matter when it comes 
to the analysis of figurations. We even go so far as to argue that a figura- 
tional analysis has specific capabilities for analyzing such disparities: the 
origin of the concept is rooted in analyzing the ‘power balances’ of actor 
constellations (Elias and Scotson 1994 [1965]).!? Describing communi- 
cative figurations with reference to their actor constellations, frames of 
relevance and communicative practices always imply that we have to be 
sensitive to all lines of inequalities and conflicts that are inherent in or 
characteristic to them. When analyzing communicative figurations, we 
can expect to be confronted with the entirety of social disparities con- 
cerning media use and appropriation that have been researched so far, 
and possibly also new ones too. 
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NOTES 


1. See for a present overview Kaun and Fast (2013); Krotz et al. (2014); 
Lundby (2014a); Adolf (2015); Eskjer et al. (2015). 

2. See on this subject Finnemann (2014: 312-315); Couldry and Hepp 
(2016: 34-56). 

3. For an overview see—among others—Schulz (2004); Mazzoleni (2008); 
Krotz (2009); Couldry and Hepp (2013); Hjarvard (2013); Lundby 
(2014b); Meyen et al. (2014); Strömbäck and Esser (2014). 

4. Typically, these changes are discussed with reference to what is called 
‘media convergence’, being based on the spread of the computer as a 
‘hybrid medium’ and ‘universal machine’ (Schréter 2004; K. Beck 2006). 
See for this discussion especially: Jenkins (2006); Latzer (2009); Hohlfeld 
(2010); Jensen (2010); Schorb et al. (2013); Meyer (2014). 

5. While the assessment of a rapid pace of innovation corresponds with our 
everyday experience, we must be very careful not to over-emphasize 
this. Referring to social studies of technology, the challenge is to reflect 
what actually constitutes an innovation: a so-called ‘key innovation’ and 
‘improvement innovation’. Moreover, there are ‘recursive innovations’ 
and other complex patterns of innovation processes (see Dosi 1982; 
Rammert 2007: 28; Häußling 2014: 331-335). Hence, we have to be 
aware that ‘pace of innovation’ relates to experiencing an apparent accel- 
eration of minor improvements that are constructed, among others for 
marketing reasons, as ‘ground-breaking’. Examples for this are smart- 
phones or tablets where the latest software only works on the most recent 
generations. 

6. See for this discussion Couldry (2004); Raabe (2008); Postill (2010); 
Schmidt (2012); Genzel (2015); Pentzold (2015). 

7. Compare for this, among others, Giddens (1984); Bourdieu (1992); 
Schatzki et al. (2001); Reckwitz (2002); Horning and Reuter (2006); 
Nicolini (2012). 

8. However, methodologically we do not share the position that we could 
not gain access to practices and their meaning via interviews. Depending 
on the interview strategy, we can in an indirect way gain access to (media 
related) practices (of communication), for example by asking ques- 
tions about specific habits and everyday experiences (Klein et al. in this 
volume). 

9. There is a long discussion in media and communication research about 
the necessity of such a ‘non-mediacentric’ perspective on transform- 
ing communications that does not always consider media as the angle of 
change (see recently Couldry 2006; Morley 2009; Moores 2012; Krajina 
etal. 2014). We refer here to the argument that only research which 
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takes into account non-media-related changes is able to assess when 
media as contents and technologies matter. 

10. For such a development of process sociology as a basis for media and 
communications research see Ludes (1995); Krotz (2003); Buschauer 
(2012); Hepp and Hasebrink (2014); Hepp et al. (2015); Couldry and 
Hepp (2016); for (con)figurational thinking in general: Schnell (2006: 
10); Suchman (2012: 48); Jarke (2014: 43-45); and for general over- 
views of recent developments in this approach see Treibel (2008a); Baur 
and Ernst (2011); Willems (2012); Dunning and Hughes (2013). 

11. The suitability of ‘figurations’ as a ‘bridging concept’ between micro- and 
macro-question is emphasized by various social scientists: Esser (1984); 
Emirbayer (1997); Baur and Ernst (2011); Willems (2012). 

12. For a general discussion of ‘micro-macro links’ in social sciences see 
Alexander et al. (1987); Coleman (1990); Schützeichel et al. (2009); 
Beamish (2011). 

13. Later, this was proved by various analyses in a figurational perspective, for 
example focusing on gender (Leach 1997; Liston 2007; Mandel 2009) or 
on migrant groups (Treibel 2008b); for a general discussion of a figura- 
tional approach in social sciences see van Krieken (2007), Dunne (2009), 
Morrow (2009) and Dunning and Hughes (2013). 
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PART II 


Collectivities and Movements 


CHAPTER 3 


Living Together in the Mediatized City: 
The Figurations of Young People’s Urban 
Communities 


Andreas Hepp, Piet Simon and Monika Sowinska 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Since 2000, research on media and communications has devoted an 
increasing amount of attention to the city as an object of study. There are 
various reasons for this. The city has once more become a topic of great 
interest for the social sciences, if only because of the increasing tempo or 
processes of urbanization (United Nations 2015). Here the most impor- 
tant reference points are probably gentrification and segregation (Smith 
and Williams 2010). Another issue is that of changes to the city result- 
ing from the diffusion of information and communication technologies 
(Castells 2000: 407-459). Research into communications and media 
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has a place within this more general social scientific discussion. Specific 
research questions have been developed that result in a focus upon the 
deep mediatization of the city. Topics range from the visions and limits of 
a ‘smart city’ (Townsend 2013), to the study of ‘locative media’ (Evans 
2015) and ‘(hyper)local journalism’ (Nielsen 2015), and to the way that 
media support urban communal living (Georgiou 2013). 

This chapter deals with this last thread. We wish to examine the follow- 
ing question: what does deep mediatization mean to young people in their 
daily urban sense of community? Here ‘urban sense of community’ is not 
treated as a given, but rather as an open process that can assume different 
empirical forms. For instance, we might think of different forms in the city 
for which the ‘urban’ environment is the general context. But it can also 
involve definite urban forms of community experience, an ‘urban commu- 
nity’ in a more restricted sense of the term. Hence, we shall deal with a 
spectrum of community in the urban context: the increasing and many-lay- 
ered dispersion of media within the city has no direct and automatic conse- 
quences for the sense of community created by and among young people. 
Instead, we are faced with the multi-dimensionality of different possible 
processes, and the way in which they change as media are transformed. 

How this multi-dimensionality can be grasped without relapsing into 
mere description where ‘anything goes’ is the empirical challenge here. 
We wish to make clear in this chapter that research based upon a figu- 
rational perspective holds great promise for a multi-dimensional analy- 
sis of this kind. That is not just because the idea of figuration was first 
deliberately employed to analyze conflicts arising in one particular urban 
area (Elias and Scotson 1994 [1965]). It is more that developing figu- 
rational analysis within a media and communications framework allows 
us to grasp the mediatization of different processes of community in the 
urban space, without at the same time losing sight of their contradictory 
nature. Here we are not concerned, as Elias and Scotson were, with con- 
flict, but rather with the process of creating and experiencing community. 

In the following, we do this by studying young people in Leipzig and 
Bremen, two German cities each with around 550,000 inhabitants. First 
of all we will relate our own work to existing research on media, com- 
munity and the city. Then we will detail our empirical procedure. Using 
empirical data, we will demonstrate the degree to which for young urban 
dwellers—besides family, acquaintances and colleagues—it is their network 
of friends that remains the primary figuration of their experience of commu- 
nity construction. And this has become to a very great degree a mediatized 
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phenomenon. Developing from this analysis, we then turn to what we might 
call the figurative quality of individual sites of community construction. We 
are interested in the way that the mediatization of particular locations in the 
city lends them a particular quality of community construction, and that we 
can detect segregation processes linked to particular locations. This leads us 
to the question of the extent to which the city can be, for young people, 
something like an imagined community. 

A study of the type we present here has its limitations. There are at 
least two obvious ones. First of all, our data relates to two specific cities in 
Germany, and we do not know how applicable our findings are for others. 
Secondly, we focus upon young people between the ages of 16 and 30, and 
we do not know whether our results would apply to people from different 
age groups. While we acknowledge these limitations, we presume, as did 
Norbert Elias and John Lloyd Scotson, that the basic features we identify 
here are to be found in other cities, too, and that they are also characteris- 
tic of other age groups. We consider this to be our general contribution to 
communications and media research into the nature of media in the city. 


3.2 MEDIA, THE CITY AND COMMUNITY 


Studying the relationship between media, city and community takes us 
back to the beginnings of work on media and communications. Robert 
Park’s classic paper of 1915/1925 still repays reading for many rea- 
sons. Park emphasized that on the one hand, the decay of cities led to 
a ‘mosaic of little worlds’ (1967: 40) which, drawing an explicit parallel 
with Georg Simmel (2006 [1903]), promoted the ‘mobilization of the 
individual’ (1967: 40). On the other hand, he saw a clearly defined role 
for public communication, on the basis of which public opinion in the 
city developed (1967: 38). This was, he thought, a ‘source of social con- 
trol (1967: 38) that transcended the various ‘little worlds’. Hence, he 
emphasized, it made no sense to think of the city as a single community. 
Rather, he considered the ‘urban environment’ (1967: 1) as a more spe- 
cific context in which different processes of communitization took place 
that were in part contradictory, and thus also in part the source of con- 
flict. He treated the media above all as a means of mass communication 
that aided the creation of ‘public opinion’ and the corresponding ‘con- 
trol’ in a thoroughly segregated city. 

Park’s reflections were first published over 100 years ago. They can 
therefore help us identify what has changed in the city and what has not. 
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From today’s perspective, we can still agree with Park that we should 
treat the city more as a specific context for different processes of com- 
munitization than necessarily a coherent community; although construc- 
tions of the city as a community are of course quite possible. But all the 
same, they should be treated more at the level of public communication, 
where their function can range from appeal to ‘social control’. 

By contrast, what we understand by ‘the media’ has fundamentally 
changed in 100 years. Today’s urban media environment no longer con- 
sists of a few printed media for public communication, plus the letter and 
the telephone. With the deep mediatization of the city, this environment 
has become more varied, complex and also contradictory. But this, in 
turn, takes us back to Park’s starting point concerning the role of media 
in the ‘mosaic of little worlds’. 

Recent study of the role of media in urban life is likewise concerned 
with this role. There is particular interest in the analysis of the city as a 
diverse and transcultural living space that is also in many respects seg- 
regated and gentrified. In this context, Myria Georgiou talked of the 
‘mediated city’ (2013: 41). This concept draws attention to the fact 
that our experience of the city today can no longer be treated as sepa- 
rate from the media of communication. She is likewise interested in see- 
ing the relationship of media and city ‘from street level’ (2013: 3; see 
also Lane 2016); substantively, this means in terms of people’s ‘con- 
sumption, identity, community, action’. Shopping malls are in particular 
locations of urban consumption, locations that are comprehensively satu- 
rated medially, while also being an expression of gentrification (cf. Bolin 
2004). It can be observed that the medial construction of identity in the 
city takes place in a relation of tension between very different cultural 
definitions (Christensen and Jansson 2015: 130-152), given that the 
city is itself a transcultural space in which people of many different back- 
grounds live together (cf. Hepp 2015: 120-123). With respect to the 
formation of community, it follows from this that the city cannot be sim- 
ply seen as a single community. Instead, we have a variety of diverse and 
local communities that are in part opposed to each other, as well as dias- 
poras with a very weak sense of community (Georgiou 2013: 92-116). 
Here, then, media open opportunities for political action in the city, 
examples being ‘urban gardening’ or ‘reclaim the streets’, the organi- 
zation of both of which is supported via digital media (Bridge 2009; 
Rauterberg 2013: 97-128). From this perspective, it is also necessary to 
describe this complexity of the city critically, as a medially saturated space 
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of transcultural human existence. We can also include in this tradition 
those critical studies that have highlighted the increasing fragmentation 
of urban public life (Hasebrink and Schmidt 2013; Metag and Donk 
2013). From this, we can see a close connection between research into 
media and communication and more general social science research on 
urbanism (see, for example, Christmann 2013; Metag and Donk 2013; 
Zukin et al. 2016) It thus becomes evident that we require multi-layered 
conceptions if we are to grasp the relationship between media, city and 
community construction. What would a multi-layered conception look 
like? 

In an analysis of the link between media and the city, we continually 
encounter two approaches: the concept of network and that of assem- 
blage. Accordingly, different urban social networks are studied, or net- 
works between cities (see among others Neal 2013); or the various 
assemblages of people in the city are examined (see among others Farias 
2010). As we have argued elsewhere (Couldry and Hepp 2017: 60-63), 
both conceptions do have their strengths, but they are not suited to the 
contradictoriness of the everyday production of meaning, of grasping 
existing social differentiation and hierarchization. 

Hence, we think that approaching the experience of constructing 
urban community in the mediatized city from the perspective of figu- 
rational analysis is worthwhile, and fits in with the other contributions 
in this volume. This approach allows us to make use of a differentiated, 
multi-layered analysis that takes account of actor networks and the mate- 
riality of media, while also making possible a connection with a critical, 
social scientific appraisal of urbanism as initiated by the Chicago School. 

If we consider the forms of community construction in the mediatized 
cities of today, we note that they are mediatized processes, since this is 
comprehensively interwoven with the appropriation of media as content 
and as technology. Media are important resources as contents with which 
community can be constructed. This is, for example, the case where pub- 
lic viewing contents are available that promote a common identification 
(Krajina 2014), or if in the communicative construction of community 
reference is made to particular media contents (Keppler 2014). If com- 
munities are maintained through the continual use of mobile phones, 
digital platforms and other media technologies by community members 
confirming their close connectedness through their continued commu- 
nication, media are basic to the formation of community as technologies 
(Baym 2015: 80-111). 
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With regard to urban community construction, we think it is neces- 
sary to distinguish at least three contexts. First of all, we are dealing with 
particular figurations of communities in the city; that is, particular groups 
of people who see themselves as forming a community. We can identify 
in these communities a characteristic constellation of actors who share a 
specific frame of relevance and (communicative) practices. 

If these urban communities are considered more closely, one encoun- 
ters a second phenomenon, something we can describe as the figurative 
quality of individual mediatized communitized locations. These (media- 
tized) locations in the city—shopping malls, meeting rooms, cinemas and 
so on—have characteristics that lend them a special potential for indi- 
vidual figurations of community. This does not mean that these quali- 
ties are inherent to these particular locations. Rather, these qualities are 
generated through human practice, but rendered lasting by virtue of the 
locational materialization. This close coupling of such figurative qualities 
with the character of these locations seems quite remarkable to us. 

Third, the city itself can be a reference point for the construction of 
an imagined community, in the sense proposed by Benedict Anderson 
(1983). This does not mean that the city as an imagined figuration of a 
community is a homogeneous construction. But it is a shared connection 
to the construction of community—even if to different degrees for dif- 
ferent people. 

On the basis of this distinction, we intend to develop below the argu- 
ment that these three levels provide an appropriate point of departure to 
understand the complexity of the process of community construction of 
young people in the mediatized city. 


3.3 THe METHODICAL APPROACH 


The data we use in our analysis come from two sources. The first of these 
is an investigation funded by the German Research Council into the 
communicative networking and mediatized community construction of 
people from different media generations. The second source is linked to 
a research seminar that conducted a study specifically upon the various 
urban locations of community construction shared by young people. 

Our study of communicative networking and mediatized community 
construction is based upon a contextualized communication network anal- 
ysis (see Hepp et al. 2016).! The selection of interview subjects was made 
according to ‘theoretical sampling’ (Strauss and Corbin 1996: 148-65; 
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Glaser and Strauss 1998: 53-83; Strübing 2008: 29-32). The material 
analyzed below was collected between November 2010 and September 
2011, and includes a total of 60 cases of youths and young adults aged 
between 16 and 30. The data was collected in Bremen and Leipzig and 
the surrounding areas. The evaluation of the data was done through 
qualitative coding aimed at developing empirically founded theory. In 
coding the material, we focused upon patterns of community formation 
as well as structures, processes and imputations of meaning to commu- 
nicative networking, and the associated underlying practices of media 
appropriation. 

While conducting this evaluation, we encountered the phenome- 
non of individual mediatized community construction locations. These 
involved locations that had a special sense of community for young peo- 
ple. Between April 2014 and January 2015, we made a special study of 
these locations in the context of a research seminar.” This was done in 
two stages: first of all, we issued an appeal to young people in Bremen to 
identify what they considered to be their ‘most important’ locations for 
community construction. We explicitly asked them to name places where 
‘stuff was going on’. These appeals were made in different ways through 
local media in newspapers, radio, the web—and there were a number 
of responses. The locations that were identified in this way were then 
marked on a map of the city. Following this, we studied these locations 
in greater detail. Observations were made and interviews conducted, fol- 
lowing which the material was coded according to Grounded Theory. 

This material enabled us to arrive at an understanding of the urban 
community construction of young people at the three levels outlined 
above: the figuration of communities in which they live; the mediatized 
community construction locations and their figurative qualities; and the 
construction of the city as an imagined community. 


3.4 YOUNG PEOPLE’S FRIENDSHIP GROUPS IN THE CITY 


Our study of communicative networking and mediatized community 
makes clear the varied levels of communal life that are important to 
young people: they do not feel that they belong simply to one commu- 
nity, but to various communities—even if some are more important than 
others, according to local distribution, thematic orientation and plural- 
ity. What is striking is the high value placed on the local in commu- 
nity processes: even if young people are strongly oriented to particular 
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themes in their community construction (popular culture, a religion), or 
are instead very plural and so among themselves globally oriented, it is 
local communities that are important to them. To different degrees this 
is true for families, members of a school or college class, work colleagues, 
the community of individual associations and experiences with various 
acquaintances. However, the immediate group of friends has for young 
people a special importance, their ‘clique’ as they often call it. We there- 
fore want to direct our attention to this phenomenon below. We focus 
upon young people who live in Bremen or Leipzig and the surrounding 
areas, and who in their experience of community are strongly oriented to 
these cities. 

There are three striking aspects of these friendship groups that emerge 
from a consideration of their communicative figuration. First of all, the 
city is an important context for their circle of friends when they want to 
do something together. Second, this group of friends is the stable frame- 
work for community construction. Third, these figurations are supported 
by a media ensemble that carries with it both a potential for the com- 
municative practices of members of this circle of friends, as well as certain 
restrictions. 

If one considers the actor constellations of this circle of friends, it 
becomes evident that the core of the circle is formed by friends who ‘all 
come from around here’ (Mala Hempel, 21, Bremen area, trainee nurse); 
and ‘with whom one stays in touch regularly’ (Konstanze Mitscherlich, 
26, Leipzig, printer).* This shared space of the local is important for the 
way in which the friendship circle is experienced, as Mala makes clear 
when she distinguishes between close and less close relationships. This 
shared local space allows them above all direct communication: 


. so, I am fairly thick with her ((laughs)) [...] we don’t really speak 
on the phone, if we do then I write more on Studi [StudiVZ, an online 
platform]; or maybe text, something like that. So it is with her that I am 
mostly in contact. And then with other girls, that’s OK. So of course, we 
write now and then, when something comes up. But now I don’t think 
we would phone on my account. (Mareike Bonitz, Leipzig, 19 years old, 
student) 


The circles of friends that we interviewed ranged from two to ten per- 
sons. Konstanze said, for instance, that she divided her circle of friends 
into ‘rings’, with an ‘inner ring’ of eight persons which was ‘the 
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important’ group for her. In this way, she emphasized that the links of 
persons to each other were not necessarily equal—her friends ‘just came 
together [...] that does not mean that the people who I now see as the 
most important, that they are connected with each other in exactly the 
same way’. Konstanze sees herself at the centre of a circle of friends and 
emphasizes that the relationships between these friends themselves vary. 
Lara-Marie Michaelis (28, Leipzig, cook) describes her own circle of 
close friends similarly. This is made up of ‘six or seven girls [...] maybe 
also three other boys’. They tend to meet up separately, ‘because work- 
ing hours always makes things a bit complicated’. To have a solid core to 
a circle of friends is linked in this case to changing constellations for indi- 
vidual meetings. The friendship groups for those we interviewed tend to 
fluctuate over time. Mareike, the Leipzig student, exemplifies this: 


Thus, something like a solid clique developed. Over the years, though, 
more and more drifted off because they moved away or school, work, 
whatever. So it somehow became a bit fractured. But the core is still there. 


Those we interviewed felt it very important to do different things 
together with their close friends, not least spontaneous meetings: ‘Oh 
what to do this evening, let’s open a bottle of Sekt or something, have 
a nice evening’ (Katja Hosner, 21, trainee therapist). Or the way that 
Henning Rowohlt (16, Bremen, school student) described this kind of 
spontaneous meetup: ‘In the summer we are really always outside, on 
the Weser [the river] [....], behind the stadium, playing music, drinking 
some beer.’ 

Besides these spontaneous events that are arranged quite casually, 
there are meetings that are organized more in advance. Here, media 
facilitating mutual communication plays a role. Evenings are planned 
with mobile calls, the web is used for information and agreement 
reached in various ways before meeting. In part, this takes place during 
evenings out. Henning reports, for instance, that his friends often check 
on different events through the internet ‘and then sitting [in the pub], 
Saturday evening, having a drink, my mates get in touch: hey, want to go 
there?’. 

Arrangements like this do not only occur using mobiles and when 
going out together. Digital platforms in particular, such as Facebook, are 
used for the planning. For example, Felicitas Franke (Leipzig, 17, school 
student) emphasizes that from her point of view Facebook is much 
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better than email for friends to draw each other’s attention to events 
and to arrange to meet: ‘so there is always an event and then you know 
who is going, and then you can go too’. Emails are not practical, since 
‘a lot of people don’t check their mails’ (Felicitas). Other interviewees 
also stress that they use Facebook within their group of friends to find 
out ‘what’s going on, what’s happening at the weekend, what happened 
on the weekend [...] and otherwise finding out what’s going on’ (Mala 
Hempel, 21, Bremen region, trainee nurse). A digital platform offers 
young people the possibility to arrange to meet up with friends, draw 
attention to events or just stay in touch. 

In each of the groups of friends formed among those we inter- 
viewed there is a particular set of established media that supports com- 
munication within the group and for other purposes. This set of media 
contributes to the maintenance of the groups. By using the same 
media—mobiles, media content, especially digital platforms—each per- 
son is bound into a constant stream of group communication. There is 
some pressure here to use the right media, so that an individual does 
not get shut out of communication. This is especially clear with digital 
platforms, Facebook above all else. For several groups this has become 
the ‘central’ (Henning) medium for contact and meeting up. This is felt 
particularly by those who had not so far joined up. They have to find 
other ways so that they do not get shut out of group communication. 
Konstanze describes her experience with this as follows: 


So there are times when it’s like ‘So you, Wednesday, are you coming?’ If 
I then say “Wednesday?’— ‘well I did post about that’—If I say: ‘Yes, sorry, 
don’t have it, can’t check!’— And then I get a sort of special catchup, what 
is going on Wednesday and then it’s fine. 


Nor is Lara-Marie on Facebook, saying that she is ‘constantly asked 
why she isn’t on Facebook’, that she can’t be Googled as a result, and 
whether ‘she can’t register’. She responds to this as follows: ‘Somehow 
I don’t really listen. Then I decided to definitely do it the day after 
tomorrow, and then, yes, that is I think really no problem.’ So Lara- 
Marie makes up her mind to give into the pressure and register with 
Facebook—as many other interviewees report. Mala said in her inter- 
view with us that she was only pushed by her friends to join Facebook, 
‘because they all had it’. And she went on: ‘I wasn’t on there until a few 
months ago. But then everybody had Facebook; and then [I] had it as 
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well.’ She, too, had to adopt the relevant communication form to pre- 
vent being closed out of the circle of friends. Even if the telephone, tex- 
ting and emails are part of the media set used by the group, they are not 
really any substitute for digital platforms, since ‘why write an email if you 
can write a lot quicker on Facebook?’ (Felicitas). 

The pressure articulated here can also be related to produced media 
contents. Felicitas describes this as follows: ‘you mostly [listen to] what 
friends listen to, and then it is on Facebook, they write the words of the 
song—oh yes, I love the song! - then you listen to it too and like it too’. 
Jana Jäger (28, Leipzig, Primary School teacher) describes a similar pro- 
cess, and says that ‘... if you spend more time with friends [...] you come 
across new CDs’. This ‘social dependence’, as Jana calls it, forms the 
expectations articulated in group communication within the figuration of 
the group of friends. 

The above illustrates the high value placed on friendship groups in the 
community life of young people. It is evident that the set of media used 
both stabilizes its figuration, while also creating a degree of pressure on 
its members. 

How does the urban context fit in here for the circle of friends? This 
question can best be answered if the city is seen as a space of opportunity 
for young people. The following more detailed extract from an interview 
exemplifies that. Katja Hosner describes an evening spent together with 
friends: 


Well, first we were in the restaurant, and then we thought, now we can 
really do something, everyone is in such a good mood. So we went straight 
to the cocktail bar for their happy hour, and the happy hour was over and 
then we went to the next cocktail bar’s happy hour. And the evening just 
didn’t want to end (smirks). And then we just decided then to go to some- 
one’s place, we got on the tram and went to her place, we stopped off here 
quickly because I’ve got a hookah. We picked it up and left for her place 
down the street (smirks). Why didn’t we do it here? Well (smirks), and 
then it went on to two and then I had to get up at six to go to school. 


Besides the many things that can be done in a city, the quote empha- 
sizes a second aspect: the locations that are important for sharing such 
fun with friends are concentrated in the city. Lara-Marie emphasizes this, 
too; for her, Leipzig is ‘the city of short cuts’: ‘You can really, if all else 
fails, just walk from A to B. I think that is fantastic. It is sometimes like a 
village, you always meet someone.’ 
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Lennard Schimmang (18, Leipzig, community service worker) also 
stresses the way locations to which you go out are concentrated in the 
city, contrasting this with his home village, where ‘nothing ever happens’. 
In the city you “just have more possibilities’. There is a ‘big cinema and a 
few nice pubs’. Susanne Mattuschek (23, Leipzig, court clerk) describes 
the city as a context where ‘there is simply more to do’, and where you 
‘have all kinds of possibilities’. She also compares Leipzig, where she now 
lives, with the small town where she came from, and where ‘basically 
nothing ever happens’. Tim Lautermann (21, Leipzig, student), who also 
moved to Leipzig from a small town, quickly realized that the city offered 
a whole range of opportunities to be taken on the spur of the moment, 
and described it as a ‘certain kind of freedom’. For him, this ‘freedom’ 
was to do with the spontaneity opened up by the urban context. 

The possibilities that the city offers can be used without needing to 
put much effort into travelling. Lara-Marie stresses that ‘here in a big 
city I don’t really need to have a car [...] and so want to live as close as I 
can to everything and not somewhere where I have to travel for half an 
hour to my friends’. Jasmin Preußler (25, Bremen, trainee teacher) says 
much the same thing: ‘It is just so important to me that I live in a city 
where I can get everywhere, where I get to the centre quickly.’ The city 
is a space of opportunity that opens up a wide range of possibilities to a 
group of friends, and so also the chance of doing things on the spur of 
the moment. All the same, it is the figuration of the group of friends that 
is relevant to the way in which the young people we interviewed form 
communal bonds. 

The group of friends has assumed such an importance that some 
activities are felt to be less attractive if done without friends. Felicitas 
describes, for example, that she does not go to parties if her ‘friends 
are not going where no-one knows anybody’. It is the ‘sense of being 
together’ (Konstanze) itself that is central, not the particular event or 
activity. The possibilities that are exploited in the city are heavily influ- 
enced by the interests of the group as a whole. For instance, Lara-Marie 
emphasizes that ‘my friends like this music [drum’n bass], [...] I can 
really get into the music for a whole evening, I do that.’ Katja describes 
something similar: she ‘looks at new things that would not to begin with 
have interested me so much, but then I say: perhaps that would be great 
if I went with two or three people’. 

We can summarize what we have established so far on the basis of our 
interview material. It is plain how important groups of friends are for the 
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young people we interviewed. Besides family, it is the central figuration 
of community. We can see a certain pattern here, quite independent of 
educational background or the social position of those we interviewed. 
In the forefront is having fun with others, taking the form of diverse 
practices through which the community of the group of friends is cre- 
ated. The set of media employed plays an important strengthening role 
here for the group of friends. Members of the group feel a certain pres- 
sure to use the media that dominate in the group—both as technologies 
of joint communication and as substantive resources for mutual commu- 
nication. In this way, the existence of a ‘networked collectivism’ (Baym 
2015: 101) can be seen to typify the group of friends, rather than a ‘net- 
worked individualism’ (Rainie and Wellman 2012: 115). There is inten- 
sive communicative networking especially in local groups of friends, in 
which the shared experience of common things and events is very impor- 
tant. The city is consequently a special space of opportunity. 


3.5 THE FIGURATIVE QUALITY OF MEDIATIZED LOCATIONS 


Our presentation of the friendship group as the central communica- 
tive figuration for the urban community construction of young people 
shows how important individual locations in the city are for this: places 
to which one goes on a night out, where one meets up, does things 
together, or experiences things together. Seen from this perspective, 
a location is a place with a special meaning—not something physically 
given, but places whose meaning is created by people through repeated 
and varied interaction (Massey 1994: 39; see also Berg and Roitsch 2015 
and the contributions in Christmann 2016). Put another way, localities 
are, materially and physically, socio-culturally defined places with shared 
space for human interaction (Hepp 2015: 187). By referring here to 
mediatized places of community construction we seek to emphasize two 
things. First of all, the places are not simply something that is counter- 
posed to the use of media. Instead, today’s localities are largely created 
through media-related practices, and are in this sense themselves media- 
tized. Secondly, our interest is directed to those places that for young 
people have a great potential for creating a sense of community. We are 
thinking here of semi-public places, places to which young people have 
general access, depending upon their financial resources. 

In the light of such ideas, we published the appeal mentioned 
above in the Bremen local media, inquiring about those places ‘where 
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Fig. 3.1 Mediatized public places for community-building in Bremen. This fig- 
ure presents a section of the map that is available online. See here http://www. 
hundertorte.uni-bremen.de 


something was going on’ and thus had this kind of enhanced potential 
for community-building. The responses received were marked on an 
Open Street Map (see Fig. 3.1), in the course of a student research semi- 
nar linked to the project. 

This map certainly does not exhaust all the mediatized places of com- 
munity construction in Bremen. If the map is examined more closely, it 
becomes clear that the places identified—from squares and open spaces, 
to pubs, the stadium, cinemas and other kinds of cultural sites—are 
localities that hold a special potential for the young people’s communi- 
ties. This is a bias that is given by the way the material was collected and 
which corresponds to the object of our research. The localities identi- 
fied, as also particular kinds of localities, are concentrated in specific parts 
of Bremen. This partly has to do with the segregation of the city: there 
are well-to-do and partly gentrified areas such as Ostertor and Steintor, 
where many of the cultural places and also pubs are located; and in con- 
trast, there are other parts of the city, such as Gröpelingen, which are 
strongly associated with migrants, and where there are only few places 
for community construction, such as the shopping mall Waterfront. The 
results of the visualization provided by the above map formed our point 
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of departure in the study of individually mediatized places of commu- 
nity construction through ethnographic observation and interviews. We 
select three examples here: a shopping mall, a communal cinema and 
a hackerspace. The idea is to make a comparison between these places, 
treating them as part of a spectrum of mediatized places of community 
construction. 


3.5.1 Shopping Mall 


One example of a mediatized place of community construction is the 
shopping mall Waterfront. Opened in 2008, it was built on former dock- 
land in the city district of Gröpelingen, once an area where dock work- 
ers lived, but whose population is now 40 per cent migrants from over 
50 states, but especially Turkey and Bulgaria. In Bremen’s deprivation 
index, Gröpelingen lies in the bottom third (Freie Hansestadt Bremen 
2010: 8). Waterfront attracts young people from the neighbouring city 
districts, and not only for what is sold there. There are large open areas 
in which different groups of friends meet. They also find the free wi-fi 
available from the fast food outlets and cafés an additional attraction. 
Besides that, events are regularly held in the mall: live appearances or 
particular artists, fashion and car shows, song contests, children’s pro- 
grammes and, above all, public viewing of TV. Waterfront is therefore a 
commercial space that, besides being a shopping experience, also offers 
economically disadvantaged young people the opportunity to meet, use 
the internet together and have fun. 

The figurative qualities of this mediatized space of community con- 
struction are exemplified by the public viewing of TV. On days when the 
local football club is playing, amongst others, a screen and seating are set 
up in the Food Court (see Fig. 3.2). 

The circular space of the Food Court has a glass roof and is connected 
to the shopping mall by two passages (see for the following Andrae 
et al. 2015). Tables and seating are arranged in circles in the court, sur- 
rounded by a variety of cheap food outlets. The 25 m? LED screen on 
which football games are shown is fixed to one of the walls of the Food 
Court. When public viewings are taking place there are around 500 peo- 
ple of different ages present, judging by the seating. From the interviews 
that we held during events, it turned out that some of those present 
made a regular thing of attending. Six of the eight interviewed said that 
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Fig. 3.2 Public viewing in the Food Court of Bremen’s Waterfront Mall 


they had been attending live broadcasts at the Waterfront in groups for a 
long time. Some thought that a live viewing was better than going to the 
stadium, because of the special qualities of the shopping mall: 


[...] if Pm honest, here you can eat what you like and meet a lot of peo- 
ple and that would be a lot more difficult to do in the stadium with sev- 
eral people. [...] Because you can just do that here with friends. The main 
thing is, for me that is the thing about football: it is less about the game 
than, um, to watch it with friends. (Manfred, visitor to public viewing) 


From this short passage, it is clear how much watching a big screen 
in the shopping mall has to do with the sense of being together with 
friends. This is confirmed by observation of such events. From the way 
that tables and chairs are arranged (see Fig. 3.2), it is plain that very 
few of those present are alone. It is much more usual to go as a cou- 
ple, with friends or with family to a screening. There is seldom direct 
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communication between these groups. The voice of the commentator 
to the live screening dominates the space, and the audience follow the 
game closely. If they speak at all, it is within their group or to family 
members. Only occasionally there is restrained cheering and clapping. In 
the middle of the Food Court are mostly middle-aged and older peo- 
ple, who concentrate on the transmission. Groups of youths are scattered 
around the edges; they move around from time to time, and turn now 
and then from the screen to their smart phones or to conversation with 
their friends. 

The special figurative quality of this shopping mall is to provide a 
commercial space that, besides providing opportunities for shopping 
and socializing, also offers events that people on low incomes can share 
with their families or groups of friends. In this sense, Waterfront is a 
place providing a reference point for diverse figurations of people who, 
while not being in direct contact with each other, share experiences with 
friends and family. 


3.5.2 Communal Cinema 


In the middle of Bremen city centre, about a five-minute walk from the 
main railway station, there is the communal cinema, City 46. This has a 
different figurative quality. The institution goes back over 40 years, hav- 
ing been founded in 1974 in connection with the student movement of 
the time, seeking to promote a more reflexive approach to the media.° 
In 2011, the communal cinema moved from a working-class district into 
the city centre, and it has since then shared its space in the former com- 
mercial City Kino with an improvisational theatre company, changing its 
name as a consequence from Kino 46 to City 46 (see Fig. 3.3). 

The former City Kino dates from the 1950s, and both interior 
and exterior have been deliberately preserved and not modernized. 
Approaching the cinema, a visitor is greeted by the suggestion of nos- 
talgia given by a neon sign. Once inside, there is a very striking stair- 
way with a mirrored wall that likewise dates from the 1950s. The styling 
of the place reflects a consciousness of tradition on the part of the gov- 
erning board, marking off the communal cinema aesthetically from the 
city’s commercial multiplexes (cf. Gerhard et al. 2015). As someone who 
has worked in Bremen’s communal cinema for many years emphasized 
in interview, those running City 46 rate very highly the choice of films 
shown. They should involve either some element of social criticism or 
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Fig. 3.3 Communal cinema City 46 


have some special aesthetic value. It is a matter of the emphasis adopted, 
in which ‘sometimes [...] the emphasis is more on the aesthetic, some- 
times [...] more on the political side’ (Peter Maier, employed at City 46). 

If the figurative quality of City 46 is examined more closely, it 
becomes apparent that particular sets of films address particular groups 
of people—the cinema does not direct itself to individual cinema-goers. 
Specifically, cultural programming is practised. Peter Maier noted that 
‘there are not a lot of members of a proletarian milieu, if there is such a 
thing anyway. Our audience is bourgeois, that’s clear, it is also older.’ He 
did, however, emphasize how the composition of the audience changed 
from one film theme to another. The shifting emphasis of programming 
and the associated co-operation with various Bremen cultural and educa- 
tional groups is designed to address different communities: 


And that is just true of many of the things we show, they are very much to 
do with the film’s theme, or a series of films is oriented to a target group. 
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But that is a good thing, because in this way you get a natural palette, we 
are really I think well linked up with the migrant scene, they are always 
just pleased to be able to see sometimes stuff from back home. There are 
always films from Africa, we’ve got some in November, another series. Or 
again, this year art and film has been a big thing, the art scene is a bit 
stronger there than otherwise. 


Maier emphasizes that those running the cinema place great store in 
making the cinema a ‘social place’ through film programming and 
related events, making it somewhere special. The communal experience 
of the cinema audience provided a sense of community of especially 
‘good quality’. These statements were confirmed by interviews with 
members of the audience: ‘You share impressions, ideas, you comment’ 
said one audience member, and another suggested that ‘you have the 
feeling that everyone feels the same thing, because that is so great’. 

Going to the cinema is seen by audience members as something 
related to their own lives and interests. Examples might be historical or 
musical interests, or belonging to a particular migrant group, and thus a 
consequent interest in films in one’s own language. In this sense, City 46 
is not a place where particular groups meet up. It is a place where shift- 
ing constellations of different groups of friends are formed according to 
the films being screened, all meeting as a communal cinema audience. 
The special figurative quality of the space is thus derived from the themes 
of the screenings, which address quite different groups. 


3.5.3  Hackerspace 


It is already plain from the professional presentation of the home page 
for Hackerspace Bremen e.V. that this is run by a group of engaged and 
enthusiastic ‘people interested in technology, who have fun with infor- 
matics, electronics and mechanics’.° Their activities focus on the use and 
creation of media technologies, open source projects, internet policy and 
online gaming. In the hobby workshop. it is possible to use tools and 
equipment together with others. Among the equipment available is a 3D 
printer, a soldering station, a laser cutter, an electric drill, oscilloscope, a 
sewing machine, aCNC milling machine and so on. 

Hackerspace has premises in the city centre, only a few minutes from 
the main railway station. Behind a back courtyard, you find a small 
building with a common room of about 35 square metres. In the mid- 
dle, a number of tables have been pushed together to create a large work 
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Fig. 3.4 Interior of Hackerspace 


surface liberally supplied with electrical points, and here several people 
can work together (cf. Baumgarten et al. 2015). At the end of the work 
surface there is a screen and projector, and in the left-hand corner of the 
room there is a sofa. Along the sides of the room there are workstations 
and various technical apparatus, tools, cables, electronic components and 
other related material (see Fig. 3.4). There is also another room that is 
used as a store and workroom. 
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While the accommodation has the atmosphere of a hobbyist’s work- 
shop, the location of Hackerspace has no special significance for its 
users. The chosen location is more functional than anything else: the 
amount of space, the central location and the possibility of using it as 
a workshop. From interviews and participant observation, it is evident 
that Hackerspace is mainly used by men between the ages of 20 and 60 
who are interested in technology. They come from many occupational 
backgrounds, especially technical occupations. School and college stu- 
dents are also active in the association, the most important people here 
being the committee and association members who are organized into 
different groups by interest. Apart from external experts who some- 
times come and give lectures, there are also visitors to events and work- 
shops. However, Hackerspace remains basically a place ‘where you can 
talk about technology and from time to time use equipment that would 
really be too expensive to buy yourself” (Janosch, committee member, 
Hackerspace Bremen e.V.). Members of the Hackerspace governing 
body see it as sharing in a worldwide network. As Janosch continued: 
“there are different networks that you can use, different mailing lists 
where you can now and then ask for help if [...] if something here does 
not work or goes wrong[...]. We help each other [...] if there are prob- 
lems, or if someone wants to do something involving the whole city.’ 

Among the places for community construction discussed here, 
Hackerspace is certainly the one most strongly bound up with media 
technology. Besides their own special app for members and professional 
involvement with the press, for which all available channels of commu- 
nication are used, even internal communication is media-based: internal 
processes are organized by a wiki. Discussion on specific technical top- 
ics is available outside the workshop space through online forums and 
email distribution lists. And even in ‘hacking’ it is a matter of practices 
that are in the broadest sense related to media. This includes the re-engi- 
neering of ‘older’ technologies (‘hacking’ an old sewing machine) as well 
as experimenting with ‘new’ technologies, for example, the 3D printer. 
The figurative quality of Hackerspace is therefore that of a place that is 
thematically focused, and through its use of technology offers ‘alternative’ 
groupings possibilities for working and socializing together. The ‘alterna- 
tive’ nature of activities is related to the fact that media technologies are 
used to design and make individual products or spare parts that are differ- 
ent from standardized mass market goods. If in the places we have stud- 
ied we might see the beginnings of a ‘smart city’ and of a ‘code/space’ 
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(Kitchin and Dodge 2011)—the linking up of communication technol- 
ogy with the social formation of location—then it is most developed here, 
within an alternative framework. Hackerspace is a place that one member 
described as a ‘home for nerds’, as ‘Nerdistan’: ‘our similar interests mean 
that at this level we come together after we have finished work’ (Bruno, 
member of Hackerspace Bremen e.V.). 

If we review the locations with which we have dealt—the shopping mall, 
the communal cinema, Hackerspace—then it becomes more clear what we 
mean by the figurative quality of mediatized places of community construc- 
tion: whatever the place, access to it or the possibilities for interaction for 
groups there, these places have differing potential for community in the 
city. Remarkably, the commercial shopping mall seems to be much more 
open to friendship groups and cliques of young people from disadvantaged 
areas of the city than the other spaces.” Of course, the communal cinema 
is in principle open to all, and sees itself as having a particular cultural mis- 
sion. Its programme does, however, address very specific social and friend- 
ship groups. Hackerspace in its courtyard seems to be the most closed. 
Ultimately, it is for individuals and friends interested in technology who 
find there an alternative possibility for community construction related to 
technology. It is not a communal space that has any other attraction. 

Further, those three localities can represent a typology of mediatized 
places for community construction. The shopping mall is a commercial 
space for situative community construction, to which we can add pubs, 
street festivals and concerts in public spaces. These are mostly patronized 
by young people with their friendship groups, the orientation to the event 
being a situative one. The communal cinema is a cultural and educational 
space, along with other cultural establishments. They address very specific 
and shifting groups, for whom they are a communitized space. Finally, the 
Hackerspace can be seen as an alternative space for community construc- 
tion. We can add to this urban gardening and places for alternative culture. 
Common to all of these is their appeal to very clearly defined groups who 
see themselves as representing an ‘alternative’. 

From this, there emerges a dual segregation of communal life in the medi- 
atized city. On the one hand the various spaces of community construction 
address very different individuals and groups of friends, according to their 
distinct figurative qualities. On the other hand, these spaces are very unevenly 
distributed around the city. Depending on how one moves as an individual 
or with friends through the city, and the kind of places visited for community 
construction, the experience of community in the city can be very different. 
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3.6 ‘THE MEDIATIZED CITY AS AN IMAGINED COMMUNITY 


In conclusion, we want to emphasize a third aspect of the urban commu- 
nitization of young people: if one considers cities as social constructions, 
they can acquire the status of an imagined community (Jarren 2013: 
53). If we link this argument to our data on the communicative net- 
working and community construction of young people and their friend- 
ship groups, we find ourselves facing a paradox: not every young person 
for whom the city is an important space of opportunity for community 
thinks the city as imagined community to be very important. 

At this point, it is worth coming back to the interviews that we car- 
ried out. Juliane Brandt (23, Bremen, trainee instrument maker) stated 
that ‘Bremen is not important for me, my home is important, and my 
home is [...] where my friends [...] are.’ The city is an important space 
of opportunity that she would not like to do without, but this particular 
city, as an imagined community, has no great importance to her. 

Do statements like this just mean that, for the young people we inter- 
viewed, the city as imagined community is insignificant? That would 
be too easy a conclusion to draw. Tom Friedrich (26, Bremen, police- 
man) states quite explicitly that the city in which he lives is, besides his 
relationship and family, emphatically a community. So the city as an 
imagined community can be found in our data. And to recognize the 
patterns, it helps to look more closely at the way in which young people 
view the totality of communities in which they position themselves sub- 
jectively (Hepp 2013: 122). 

As touched on above, we can identify at least four of these horizons 
of communitization: localists, centrists, multi-localists and pluralists (see 
Hepp et al. 2014a, b). To put it simply: localists are people whose commu- 
nal life takes place mainly at the local level, as manifested in their primarily 
local communicative networks. The sense of community of centrists comes 
from a particular issue or concern; for example, a religion or some aspect 
of popular culture. This provides the dominating orientation of their com- 
municative network and sense of community. Multi-localists favour several 
particular sites, which is reflected in the way that their communicative net- 
work is extensive and translocal. Pluralists, finally, are people who involve 
themselves in very different and in some cases casually formed commu- 
nities, and are thus correspondingly extensively networked. Even if some 
individuals combine elements of these four types, this typology helps us 
understand the way in which the mediatized city as imagined community 
plays a role in the life of our interview subjects. It would be too simple to 
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say that the imagined community of the city is only relevant to localists. In 
our data we can find all four types of young people for whom much the 
same is true as Tom Friedrich: the city as imagined community has a rele- 
vance to them. The connection is instead something rather different: ¿f the 
city has a sense for these young people of being an imagined community, 
then for each of these four types this manifests itself in a specific manner. 

We can begin with Jocalists, something Konstanze Mitscherlich (26, 
Lepizig, printer) says is especially significant. Regarding her home city 
of Leipzig, she notes that ‘friends take some part in politics, or make a 
fuss at city council meetings, and so a Leipziger in this way get to know 
about important things, sort of through verbal propaganda’. Not only 
does she feel she belongs to the city as an imagined community, she also 
keeps in touch, if indirectly, with political events and goings on in the 
city. She values, as do localists generally, strong local networks and being 
anchored in the communication space of local media. Not only does she 
inform herself about local political matters through newspapers, TV and 
the web, but also from her local friends who take part in city politics. 

It is different with centrists, who approach the imagined community 
of the city very much on the basis of their own biography and its associ- 
ated apprehension of community. One example is Dirk Herrmann (26, 
Leipzig, independent agent for artists), whose sense of community and 
also his communicative network is directed towards the music scene. 
Although he sees himself as a Leipziger, and his attachment to the city’s 
imagined community is of relevance, this is overwhelmingly channelled 
through the Leipzig music scene. This is the dominant issue that for him 
opens up the city as an imagined community. As he says himself: 


And this attachment to these artists, that it is the same for everyone, 
whether you now [have] a band in Hamburg, or in Berlin, or in Cologne, 
or in Mannheim, or wherever. That is something they all share [...] The 
music is different, [but] but everyone has the same baggage in whichever 


city. 


The city as community therefore plays a role with centrists if their domi- 
nant interest has a connection with it. If this is so, then this will be reflected 
in the communicative network. For Dirk, this last element is the music 
scene, including related websites and magazines for which he also writes. 
Our material shows that even multi-localists can feel attached to a par- 
ticular city. Here we can detect clear parallels with what we have already 
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established with respect to localists. What is special about multi-localists 
is that their imagined community of a city is experienced in connec- 
tion with other places. Important here is growing up in one place and 
then moving away, leaving the original group of friends behind. ‘Here 
are my friends and here are my roots’ as one says (Adriana-Luise Kick, 
Bremen region, community social volunteer). For multi-localists, it is less 
the city as the imagined community of an immediate environment that 
is paramount, but rather the region. Sabine Elbe (22, Leipzig, trainee 
healing practitioner) describes this as follows: ‘Really, I am only whole in 
Saxony.’ The city in which she lives is then a subordinate matter. 

Pluralists also make comparisons between cities. All the same, inso- 
far as the city plays a role as an imagined community, it is wrapped into 
a much more varied horizon of community. What is initially striking is 
the refusal of any imagined fixed geographical or cultural community. 
Torsten Breisler (21, Leipzig, student), for example, insists that he feels 
‘basically [...] neither Bavarian, nor as someone from Munich, but just as 
little [...] German’. Or Claas Kuhnert (29, Bremen, trainee health ser- 
vice manager) says with respect to Bremen that it is the ‘centre of his 
life’. But on the other hand, ‘this could really have been any other city’. 
Apparently in contrast to this, Claas sees the need for the solidarity of 
local communities. From this arises his interest in engaging with the 
city in which he lives, especially when it involves the ‘development of a 
district’ or ‘culture’. Presumably this was the reason for his temporary 
involvement with the Bremen Left Party, which ended after disagree- 
ments in the local party organization. 

If we consider these examples of localists, centrists, multilocalists and 
pluralists, it becomes clear how specific yet precarious the connection to 
the city as an imagined community can be. All of those we interviewed 
ranked their group of friends very much above the city. 


3.7 CONCLUSION: COMMUNITY-BUILDING IN THE 
MEDIATIZED CITY 


How can we bring together the different levels of urban communitiza- 
tion that we have discussed in this chapter? We began with a discussion 
about the role of media in supporting life in the city. On the whole, it is 
striking how few of what are said to be the current hot topics regarding 
media-related changes in the city are reflected in the everyday life of the 
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young people we interviewed: ideas of a smart city are far removed from 
their existence, locative media are something that they use tentatively 
but whose potential for community construction plays little part, while 
hyperlocal journalism, as with local journalism, had very little resonance 
among our interviewees, especially the localists among them. 

By contrast, our figurational and analytical perspective on the issue 
of living in the mediatized city highlights the fact that, beyond the fam- 
ily, it is friends who are important in their experience of community in 
the city: this experience is undertaken with groups of friends for whom, 
above all, the city represents a space of possibility. The experience of 
community is, however, segregated by the way that the figurative qual- 
ity of the community spaces in the city are very different, and that these 
places are unevenly distributed across the city. The manner in which one 
group of friends experiences this quite possibly therefore has little to do 
with how another one does. In addition to this, the idea of the city as an 
imagined community had relevance for only some of our interviewees, 
and what this meant for them tended to vary quite widely. Likewise, local 
political engagement is more the exception than the rule. All the same, a 
sense of belonging to the city as an imagined community was related to 
the use of local media content, or communication about this. 

These results echo the argument of Robert E. Park that the city is 
a ‘mosaic of little worlds’. Taking account of this, some points can be 
raised. For one thing, this mosaic is not experienced by young people 
negatively, but rather as a space of opportunity through which they move 
with their friends. Park’s reflections are today limited by the way that 
today’s media environment promotes media ensembles that tend to sta- 
bilize groups of friends rather than foster a divided city public domain. 
‘Social control’—if one wishes to use this term—takes place primarily 
within groups of friends as ‘interveillance’ (Christensen and Jansson 2014: 
8); there is a degree of pressure to use the favoured media ensemble, 
so this is not a form of pressure that originates in a public domain. For 
many, the city remains a—valued—space of opportunity with diverse 
locations for community construction that are important to them. 
Only exceptionally is it experienced as a political space of a particular 
community. 

The deep mediatization of the city thus leaves an ambivalent impres- 
sion. Ideas about the broad possibilities of digital media for urban living 
are confronted with a young person’s reality, in which such speculations 
are limited to alternative mediatized spaces such as the Hackerspace dealt 
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with above, or are important for individuals such as the pluralist Claas 
Kuhnert (locally political). The mediatized city remains segregated, and 
only reveals itself as a communal structure once one considers the variety 
of its diverse communicative figurations. 


NOTES 


1. Cindy Roitsch and Matthias Berg collaborated on this project and col- 
lected the material that underpins this chapter. See for an outline of the 
results of this project especially Hepp et al. (2014a, b). 

2. The following took part in the research seminar: Felix Andrae, Paul 
Baumgarten, Ulrike Gerhard, Freya Grundmann, Alexander Keßel, Lei Lu, 
Lisa Pautsch, Kassandra Puderbach, Milena Schulte, Pawadee Tiphyarug 
and Jana Wagner. They put together the Open Street Map presented in 
Sect. 5 below, to which we refer in the analysis conducted in that section 
(see on this Andrae et al. 2015; Baumgarten et al. 2015; Gerhard et al. 
2015). 

3. We are referring here to different horizons of communitization and distin- 
guish between localists, centralists, multilocalists and pluralists. See on this 
Hepp et al. (2014a) as well as our discussion in Sect. 6. 

4. All the names here are pseudonyms. 

5. On the history of the communal cinema and its governing body see 
http://www.city46.de. Accessed: 30 March 2017. 

6. See http://www.hackerspace-bremen.de. Accessed: 30 March 2017. 

7. This coincides with Myria Georgiou’s work on a London shopping mall, 
where she came to similar conclusions—see Georgiou (2013: 51-58). 
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CHAPTER 4 


Chaos Computer Club: The Communicative 
Construction of Media Technologies 
and Infrastructures as a Political Category 


Sebastian Kubitschko 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, scholars have theorized about and conducted outstand- 
ing research on the interrelation between digital media and political 
activism. The interrelation between digital media and emerging forms 
of political activism has been investigated in insightful ways especially 
when it comes to protest, mobilization and other forms of ‘conten- 
tious’ involvement. When it comes to scholarship in the field of media 
and communication the focus of a number of recent studies has been 
on movement-based activism and more or less loosely networked col- 
lectives (Juris 2012; Theocharis et al. 2015; Mercea et al. 2016). These 
studies are particularly valuable because they manage to bridge disci- 
plinary boundaries by bringing together analytical and methodologi- 
cal approaches from media studies, anthropology, political science and 
sociology. Yet, in contrast to the number of writings on networked and 
movement-based activism, far less work has been undertaken on more 
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concrete entities such as civil society organizations and on the role media 
technologies and infrastructures play in political engagements other than 
protest and mobilization (see Karpf 2012). Recent studies on hackers 
and hacking—understood as one particular set of contemporary political 
engagement—are no exception in this regard, as they tend to focus on 
contentious and globally networked forms of activism (Coleman 2014). 

By presenting findings from qualitative research on the Chaos Computer 
Club (CCC), one of the world’s oldest and largest hacker organizations, this 
chapter displays how hackers’ political engagement today relies on a wide 
range of practices related to media technologies and infrastructures and, at 
the same time, continues to be oriented towards larger publics as well as “tra- 
ditional’ centres of political power. While we have certain knowledge about 
hacker collectives at large and singular activities of the CCC in particular (see, 
for example, Wagenknecht and Korn 2016), we still lack a more detailed 
understanding of the processes that ultimately enable the Club to thematize 
and problematize the political qualities of specific media technologies and 
infrastructures. By employing the concept of communicative figuration— 
actor constellations, communicative practices and their frames of relevance—the 
chapter elaborates how the CCC communicatively constructs media technol- 
ogies and infrastructures as a political category in its own right. 

Adopting a figurational approach in this context is particularly help- 
ful as it allows us to take into account the hacker organization’s devel- 
opment over a longer period of time. In addition, it enables researchers 
to employ an inclusive understanding of the contemporary ‘media envi- 
ronment’ (Hasebrink and Holig 2014), which includes a wide range of 
media technologies and infrastructures, instead of restricting the empiri- 
cal inquiry to the use of a singular medium or the effects of specific 
media content. Finally, the approach allows us to investigate the relations 
between the communicative figuration that is internal and the commu- 
nicative figuration that is external to the organization. To implement 
this approach, the chapter will proceed in three aligned steps. First, the 
hacker organization itself is conceptualized as a communicative figura- 
tion, which also includes direct political action in the form of hacking. 
Second, the chapter explains how the CCC positions itself in the public 
discourse around media technologies. Third, the chapter demonstrates 
how the Club’s internal figuration and its linkages with relevant actors 
such as journalists, politicians and judges as well as the general pub- 
lic creates a spiral of legitimation that enables the hacker organization 
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to constitute media technologies and infrastructures as publicly recog- 
nized political phenomena. What this shows us, ultimately, is how hack- 
ers problematize media technologies and infrastructures as a theme and 
field of political engagement in itself, instead of considering them simply 
a means to an end. 


4.2 RESEARCHING HACKER CULTURES 


Scholars have condensed the far-reaching political relevance of technol- 
ogy by emphasizing that not only the appropriation of individual tools 
but also access to telecommunications infrastructure such as satellites and 
internet servers, as well as ‘logical’ infrastructure such as codes and pro- 
tocols, are prime points of political engagement (Milan and Hintz 2013; 
Hunsinger and Schrock forthcoming/2017). In other words, with the 
increasing relevance of practices related to media technologies and infra- 
structures for social arrangements in general, and for political engage- 
ments in particular, media technologies and infrastructures increasingly 
become sites of political struggle in their own right (Kubitschko 2017). 
It is in this context that scholarly interest in ‘hacker cultures’—owing 
to the diversity of hacker collectives the plural is essential—has grown 
considerably in the past decade. While governmental institutions and 
mainstream media often use ‘hacking? as an umbrella term for com- 
puter-related crime, these depictions are contrasted with insightful 
research that highlights hackers’ interaction with contemporary political 
landscapes. 

Chris Kelty (2008) emphasizes that hackers play an important role 
in society as they argue with and about technology. Tim Jordan (2013) 
characterizes hacktivism as an explicitly political form of computing. 
Leah Lievrouw (2011) pictures hacking as ‘alternative computing’ to 
describe a range of activities that focus on constructive political, social 
and cultural purposes. Gabriella Coleman (2012) depicts hacking not 
only as a technical endeavour but also as an aesthetic and a moral project 
that converges powerfully with humour, cleverness, craft and politics. 
John Postill in his writing on protest movements such as the Indignados 
in Spain refers to hackers who combine technological skills with politi- 
cal acumen as ‘freedom technologists’ (Postill 2014: 2). There has 
been growing interest in hackers’ collaborations with alternative media 
networks such as Indymedia (see Giraud 2014). At the same time, the 
growing approximation of established news outlets and hackers could be 
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witnessed in WikiLeaks’ collaboration with a range of mainstream media 
as well as in Edward Snowden’s disclosures that were initially edited by 
Glenn Greenwald for the Guardian. Taken together, recent theoriza- 
tion and research highlights the ever more substantial role hackers play 
for contemporary social and political arrangements. Overall, it can be 
said that recent investigations of hacker cultures bring forward a multi- 
layered and revealing characterization of hackers by looking closely at 
who they are, what they do and why they do it, instead of preserving ste- 
reotypes or proclaiming generalizations. It is this latter conceptual posi- 
tioning of hackers, hacking and hacktivism that this research is drawing 
on and aims to expand by adapting a figurational approach. 

In the context of recent studies on hacker cultures, the CCC is a 
somewhat particular case. First, in contrast to newer hacker collectives, 
the Club has been around since the early 1980s—a time before the 
World Wide Web when the increasing spread of personal computers fur- 
ther stimulated the transition from analogue to digital communication. 
Second, the CCC is not necessarily a loosely networked collective but 
rather a concrete entity that is registered as a non-profit organization 
with around 5,500 members and acts an official advocacy group. Third, 
for the most part its activities are not destructive or illegal, but best con- 
sidered constructive and in accordance with the established law. What 
started in 1981 as an informal gathering of a few ‘politically sensitized 
computer enthusiasts’ (Wagenknecht and Korn 2016: 1107) today is a 
digital rights and civil society organization whose members have advised 
all major political parties in Germany over the past years, have written 
expert reports for the German constitutional court on six occasions and 
have been invited to be part of governmental committees. Organization, 
in the context of this framework, is not understood as a static phenom- 
enon, but as a ‘discursive construction’ (Fairhurst and Putnam 2004) 
produced through an ongoing process of ‘organized sense making’ 
(Weick et al. 2005). It is understood that there is both an internal side 
to this sense-making—members negotiating what the organization is and 
should be—and an external side—how the surrounding environment 
relates to the organization. 

The qualitative case study research (Yin 2014) presented in this chap- 
ter relies on an ‘extended case method’ (Burawoy 1998) that is based 
on a mixed method approach. It brings together 40 face-to-face open- 
ended interviews with Club members (e.g. co-founders, spokesper- 
sons, new members), participant observations during public gatherings 
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at hackerspaces across Germany (e.g. Berlin, Hamburg, Stuttgart) and 
hacker conventions (e.g. Chaos Communication Congress in Berlin, 
SIGINT in Cologne) as well as during more private get-togethers (e.g. 
personal meetings with journalists). Based on a constructivist grounded 
theory approach (Charmaz 2002: 677), the primary data set was sup- 
plemented with a contextualizing media analysis: taking into account 
‘old’ and ‘new’ self-mediation practices (e.g. the Club’s Datenschleuder 
magazine, press releases, the official CCC Twitter account @chaosup- 
dates, legal expert reports, Chaosradio), prominent media coverage (e.g. 
mainstream media after hacks, during annual Congress) as well as differ- 
ent forms and styles of media access (e.g. columns of CCC members in 
mainstream outlets, participation in political talk shows, interviews with 
CCC members). The lion’s share of the research took place over a three- 
year period from 2011 to 2014 and the contextualizing media analysis 
continued until 2016. 


4.3 FORMING A COHERENT HACKER ORGANIZATION 


Let me start by going way back in time to unpack the political devel- 
opment of the CCC. The Club’s first activity that attracted atten- 
tion to the hackers as actors in the field of computing was the so-called 
Btx hack. Since its nationwide launch in 1983, Btx (abbreviation for 
Bildschirmtext, ‘screen text’) was an ‘interactive’ online system that was 
part of the German Federal Post Office’s monopoly on mediated com- 
munication—including mail, telephone, computer networks and hard- 
ware. Integrating a telephone and a screen in one medium, the main 
purpose of Btx was to facilitate and promote e-commerce and digi- 
tal communication. Although the system was far less networked, it can 
be seen as a precursor of more recent services such as online payment 
systems and news tickers. In the autumn of 1984, two CCC members 
exploited a security flaw in Btx, which allowed the hackers to trans- 
fer 135,000 Deutschmark (c. 68,000 euros) from Hamburg’s savings 
bank to their own donation page. Immediately after the hack, the CCC 
retransferred the money and reported the incident to the data protec- 
tion commissioner. The hack not only demonstrated the system’s security 
flaws but also provided evidence of the hackers’ technology-related skills 
and knowledge. 

At this time, the network of actors interrelated and communicat- 
ing with each other was still readily comprehensible and the Club’s 
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communicative practices were largely based on face-to-face interaction, as 
most of its members were based in Hamburg. Yet the increasing spread 
of personal computers and digital infrastructures such as bulletin board 
systems at that time went hand in hand with the emergence of local CCC 
chapters and meet-ups across Germany. In stark contrast to other exist- 
ing means of communication, the newly developed networks were largely 
decentralized. This was important in a social and a political sense when 
it comes to actor constellations. As hackers were still a minor sub-cultural 
phenomenon and people interested in the creative and subversive use of 
technology were dispersed across the country, the possibility of sharing 
information and knowledge across time and space was a big step towards 
building a sense of communality. More concretely, the emerging abil- 
ity to merge offline and online communication showed the initial Club 
members that new forms of connectivity were possible, opening up new 
modes of engagement. The frames of relevance that guided the Club’s 
constituting practices were predominantly concerned with the political 
demand for more open and freely accessible communication and infor- 
mation infrastructures. Overall, the character of the CCC was defined by 
the objective to form a collective of politically motivated technologists 
that would not only do things with technology but also act upon it. The 
Btx hack was exemplary in this context as it explicitly problematized the 
Post Office’s monopoly by showing its limitations and shortcomings. 
Similarly, the desire to communicate and collaborate and to coordinate 
activities within and beyond the Club’s boundaries through decentral- 
ized infrastructures was the driving force behind the hackers’ efforts to 
establish these networks. 

Yet, throughout the mid- and late 1980s, the CCC had to acknowl- 
edge that to establish and keep up its frames of relevance was anything 
but an easy task. During that time, the CCC was publicly affiliated with 
illegal hacks that, amongst other things, involved the Soviet Union’s 
KGB (the Committee for State Security) and hacking into NASA 
(National Aeronautics and Space Administration) computer systems. As 
internal communication soured, accusations got out of hand and dis- 
putes amongst core members led to controversies that almost saw the 
Club’s dissolution. After reorganizing and re-establishing its own iden- 
tity over the coming years, the hacker organization got its feet back on 
the ground by keeping its activities more coherent and better struc- 
tured. The CCC also reformed its organizational structure. While the 
Club continued to grow and spread across German-speaking countries 
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and increasingly brought together people who contributed heteroge- 
neous backgrounds, perspectives and experiences, the 1990s saw the 
re-emergence of a more exclusive core team; which echoed the organi- 
zation’s constitution in its early days. This team of core members 
effectively coordinated the heterogeneity by merging face-to-face and 
mediated communication that relied on technologies such as Internet 
Relay Chats (IRC) and other self-programmed protocols for online mes- 
saging and data transfer, allowing one-to-one as well as group communi- 
cation. Communicative practices were not only critical in the exchange of 
expertise and the debate of issues across the CCC’s members, but also in 
the formation of a core team of actors who would coordinate the hack- 
ers’ collective actions and specify its frames of relevance. 

In this context, drawing clear boundaries between inward-oriented 
and outward-oriented communication was essential. One of the main 
reasons for establishing and upholding internal communication bound- 
aries was the importance of coordinating collective action in ways that 
didn’t allow ‘outsiders’ such as journalists and other actors interested 
in the Club’s undertakings to gain sensitive information about ongo- 
ing or upcoming activities. For this purpose, communication had to 
be more exclusive and oriented towards individual members and sub- 
groups instead of the Club as a whole. Participants identified several 
tools as adequate solutions to establish tailored and more efficient modes 
of communication, with IRC being one of the main channels for elab- 
orating projects amongst a rather exclusive circle of members. In con- 
trast to the more open information environment of internal mailing lists 
to which large numbers of members could subscribe, IRC was a much 
more restricted channel: it allowed longer-term, active and trusted mem- 
bers to communicate amongst each other and to form small groups that 
shared valuable information. Being able to communicate with each other 
through online systems such as IRC allowed the CCC to create different 
layers of exclusivity in which members could communicate one to one 
and amongst a selected few. These layers permitted the hackers to solve 
most of the issues related to keeping up boundaries between internal and 
external communication. Likewise, these layers formed and deepened 
existing organizational structures within the Club by creating exclusive 
communication environments for the sake of executing political work in 
more dynamic and secretive ways. 

More recently, the spectrum of these tools has, of course, increased 
beyond IRC. While newer channels were not ‘cannibalizing’ existing 
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tools, CCC members were employing contemporary digital technologies 
that played an important role in internal collaboration, coordination of 
digital direct action and more basic practices such as fine-tuning press 
releases. Web-based editing tools, for example, allowed a number of indi- 
viduals to collaboratively edit a file, either simultaneously in real time, or 
deferred in non-real time. The major asset of these web-based editors, 
generally referred to as Pads, was seen to be in their ability to enable 
time-efficient, location-independent collaborations amongst a chosen 
group of people. Pads were an advancement on wikis, for example, as 
they brought different technological affordances together and ena- 
bled CCC members to act interlinked, multi-locally, and time-efficient. 
Depending on the particular need of the group, different communica- 
tive practices that formed layers of exclusivity fluently merged from one 
application to another. While the use of particular tools such as IRC and 
Pads was creating and underlining organizational structures, this was 
not only done for reasons of secrecy or exclusivity. The fact that only 
a selected number of individuals were involved in particular activities 
and included in exclusive communicative practices was to a large degree 
also down to practicality. Considering the growing size of the CCC, the 
Club’s activities and internal organization would be simply unmanage- 
able without the discussed practices. Bringing together a well-integrated 
group of people and keeping the number of participants in a given col- 
lective action down meant that the communication process could be 
more direct, productive and effective. 

The overall level of connectivity had intensified drastically since 
the emergence of the Club in the early 1980s—from bulletin boards, 
through global communication networks, to instantaneous and overlap- 
ping web-based interaction. Yet in spite of this ongoing development, 
one can observe certain forms of continuity. Despite the rapid growth 
in membership figures, the CCC’s communicative practices enabled 
members to form internal groups and layers of communicative intimacy 
that created margins between internal and external communication and 
maintained organizational boundaries within the Club. Communicative 
practices related to face-to-face communication as well as tools that 
emerged in the 1990s, and more contemporary technologies allowed a 
core group of members to stabilize the Club’s political engagement suc- 
cessfully over time. On the one hand, restricting the number of actors 
also helped to maintain the boundary between internal and external 
communication. On the other hand, it enabled the Club to establish a 
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more constructive communication process, as a lower number of partici- 
pating members also meant a lower number of differing opinions; which, 
in turn, enabled the group to keep the frames of relevance more focused 
and to make decisions in a timely manner. Accordingly, performing 
direct digital action in the form of hacking was directly related to com- 
municative practices, as they later played an important role in relation 
to organizing, coordinating and executing the Club’s political projects. 
Despite rapid growth of the organization, communicative practices allow 
the Club to act on politically controversial issues in timely and discreet 
ways. Consequently, considering the internal side of sense-making when 
it comes to the CCC’s organizational formation, one can see how com- 
municative practices, a specific actor constellation and establishing frames 
of relevance go hand in hand. This communicative figuration within 
the hacker organization formed the Club’s basis for executing well- 
orchestrated hacks, emphasizing that for the hacker organization media 
technologies and infrastructures are not simply instruments for acting 
politically but are political matters in themselves. 

Only taking into account the past decade, the following hacks are of 
particular relevance in this context. In October 2006 the CCC, together 
with the Dutch citizen group Wij Vertrouwen Stemcomputers Niet 
(‘We do not trust voting computers’), hacked a voting computer that 
was at that time in use in elections in the Netherlands, France, Germany 
and the United States. By demonstrating that the computers were not 
forgery-proof and that a fraud would be almost impossible to recon- 
struct, the hackers convincingly showed that basing elections on the use 
of these computers would endanger the democratic process. In 2008 
Club members obtained fingerprints from the German interior min- 
ister at that time, Wolfgang Schäuble, and published them in a format 
designed to fool passport fingerprint readers. The hack underlined the 
vulnerability of biometric identity systems at a time when biometric pass- 
ports were increasingly being introduced on a global scale and finger- 
prints became obligatory in German passports. The critique of the spread 
of insecure biometric applications in day-to-day life was recapitulated 
when in 2013 the Club hacked Apple’s Touch ID—a technology that 
allows users to unlock their iPhone by fingerprint identification—within 
a week of its release. Another prominent recent collective action was the 
so-called Staatstrojaner (‘Federal Trojan Horse’) hack. In 2011, two 
years before the issue of surveillance gained global currency owing to 
Edward Snowden’s revelations, the CCC disclosed surveillance software 
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used by German police forces that violated the terms set by the constitu- 
tional court on this matter. Yet, as will be shown in the following section, 
to understand the way the Club thematizes and problematizes the politi- 
cal qualities of technology, one also needs to take into account another 
dimension: besides the aforementioned internal dynamics the Club’s 
activities were, of course, also interrelated to external elements. 


4.4 FROM THE INSIDE TO THE OUTSIDE 


Taking the above into account, it might come as no surprise that from 
day one the Club complemented its hacks with outward-oriented com- 
munication aimed to make the hackers’ findings comprehensible and 
its political demands visible to the largest possible public. The Btx hack 
itself, for example, would not have been overly effectual if news media 
had not picked up the story. As news media reported widely on the hack 
and were largely in support of the hackers’ criticism, the hack gained an 
event character. Following the Btx hack, the CCC was recognized as a 
collective actor that had something relevant to say about the communi- 
cation and information landscape in Germany. The CCC was invited to 
speak on the main television news magazine of public broadcaster ZDF, 
the advice of Club members was frequently sought by national newspa- 
pers, they were asked by corporations to speak on data security and were 
requested by the newly established Green Party to write a report on the 
Party’s potential use of networked computing. One of the important 
details here is that instead of only being the subject of media coverage, 
the CCC had the opportunity to communicate its point of view to differ- 
ent audiences. 

Related to the relationship of non-state actors and established media 
outlets, Richard Ericson and his colleagues (1989) make a useful distinc- 
tion between media access and media coverage. By access, they mean the 
news space, time and context to reasonably represent one’s own perspec- 
tive, whereas coverage entails news space and time but not necessarily 
the context for favourable representations (Ericson et al. 1989: 5). This 
distinction is vital because it demonstrates that media access—as with 
access to all kinds of resources at institutional levels—remains a politi- 
cal question (Freedman 2014). While media coverage simply denotes 
the amount and prominence of attention and visibility a group receives, 
media access indicates that an actor has a particular standing and is 
treated as an actor with a serious voice in the media. Gaining positive 
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coverage once may not be hard. Sustaining regular access and stand- 
ing, which enhances the actor’s ability to embed its concepts and ideals 
in public discourse (see Phillips et al. 2004), can be extremely difficult. 
Seen from this perspective, the Btx hack shows the ways in which the 
CCC as a non-state actor had to rely on established media outlets to 
mobilize public support, to increase the validity of their demands and 
to circulate their messages beyond like-minded people. Established news 
media were, however, not the only part of the Club’s media ensemble; 
and these are a few examples that date back to the CCC’s early days. 
Right from the start the Club had close affiliations with the then newly 
founded alternative tageszeitung (‘daily newspaper’), commonly referred 
to as taz, one of the Club’s co-founders (Wau Holland) being a column- 
ist during the mid-1980s. In addition, the hacker organization has pub- 
lished its own Datenschleuder magazine since 1984 (still ongoing) and 
was very active in enlarging bulletin boards systems (BBS) in Germany 
throughout the 1980s. Consequently, the Club’s media ensemble relied 
on practices related to analogue and digital media and comprised both 
coverage by and access to news outlets. 

At this point it is helpful to make a leap in time and focus on more 
recent developments. The end of the 1990s and the early 2000s saw a 
growing pervasiveness of radical and alternative media platforms and 
online networks that amplified actors’ ability to voice the political rel- 
evance of their endeavours (see Rodriguez et al. 2014). Along with this 
development, scholars emphasize that actors increasingly invest human, 
technological and financial resources in ‘““being the media” instead of 
hating it? (Cammaerts 2012: 125). The CCC is no exception in this 
regard. Over the past two decades, Club members have initiated a reg- 
ular radio show (Chaosradio), podcasts (e.g. CRE and Alternativlos), 
accounts on both popular and alternative online platforms such as 
Twitter, Quitter and personal blogs, to name some of the more promi- 
nent examples. Instead of abandoning outward oriented channels such 
as the Chaosradio show or the Datenschleuder magazine, the Club inte- 
grates its ‘trans-media’ (Costanza-Chock 2014) efforts into a ‘media 
manifold’ (Couldry 2012), where one communicative practice does not 
necessarily substitute for the other, but plays a part in the Club’s overall 
media ensemble. 

Following this depiction, one might expect that the CCC has detached 
itself from interactions with mainstream outlets. This is not the case 
at all. On the contrary, the CCC has in fact intensified its interactions 
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with well-established media. In particular its styles and modes of access 
to mainstream media have diversified and multiplied (e.g. personal con- 
tacts to journalists, writing regular columns for well-established newspa- 
pers, being an editorial member of online outlets, acting as informants). 
Despite the ability to increase its media ensemble, the importance of gain- 
ing positive coverage by and access to established media outlets and news 
channels is essential for the CCC. Mainstream outlets are important sites 
for the Club to exist in the public mind, make its voices heard and achieve 
public recognition beyond the circle of like-minded individuals—especially 
important because of the ongoing fragmentation of the media environ- 
ment and the competition of different actors for public attention. Being 
covered by and having access to mainstream media outlets continues to be 
an effective and possibly necessary route to co-determine public discourse 
for non-state actors such as the CCC. 

For emerging groups such as Anonymous, it has been argued that sat- 
ing the media hunger for spectacle, media attention and column inches 
has become an end in itself and therefore an obstacle to political move- 
ment building (Coleman 2014). In the context of the CCC, it cannot 
be said that the hacker organization has been captivated by the demands 
of news media and popular online platforms, which might lead to trivi- 
alization and debasement of its aims. Similarly, the Club is not aiming 
for visibility at any price; which can be seen in the fact that it does not 
make use of Facebook or many other capital oriented and data hungry 
infrastructures. In the case of the CCC, publications of particular activi- 
ties such as the Staatstrojaner hack in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
are the result of elaborated coordination amongst core members of the 
Club and the newspapers’ editors. While mediated visibility does not 
equal empowerment and is not a political end in itself, access to estab- 
lished news channels appears to be particularly important for ‘hackers’ 
also because the term still tends to have a negative connotation. 

Based on a multi-layered media ensemble that reaches different audi- 
ences and publics, the CCC is able to communicate its political mes- 
sage to a wide range of actors. As a consequence of this, the hackers’ 
outward-oriented communication establishes and strengthens the Club’s 
position in public discourse. It is important to mention here that the 
hackers’ communicative practices are not limited to mediated communi- 
cation but, as briefly mentioned above, also strongly rely on face-to-face 
interactions; which is the case when members are invited to share their 
expertise in governmental committees and public hearings, and when 
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they advise individual legislators and politicians, as well as when they 
are invited as experts to advise sections of a parliamentary party in the 
Bundestag or the constitutional court in Germany. The ability to interact 
with ‘outsiders’ largely relies on the fact that a core group of members 
forms clear and well-recognizable frames of relevance through organiz- 
ing both inward- and outward-oriented communication. Bringing the 
previous section together with this line of reasoning, one can remark that 
the CCC’s internal communicative figuration not only enables the Club 
to execute direct digital action in the form of hacking, but also allows the 
hacker organization to communicate with a diversity of relevant actors 
(including the larger public) in coherent ways. In the case of the CCC, 
the relations between hacking and the communicative figuration within 
the Club are best understood as interlocking arrangements (Kubitschko 
2015). These, as will be argued below, have wider consequences for the 
Chaos Computer Club’s standing as a political actor. To substantiate this 
line of argument, the final section will put the spotlight on the dynamics 
that result from the figurational arrangements discussed above, and show 
how they put the Club into a position to influence larger frames of rel- 
evance related to media technologies and infrastructures. 


4.5 SPIRAL OF LEGITIMATION 


So far this chapter has argued that the hacker organization’s internal 
figuration is closely connected to its way of executing political work. 
In addition it has been shown that the CCC’s direct digital action and 
its mode of publicizing its activities rely on one another. Interestingly 
enough, when we look more closely at the way the Club interacts with 
the media environment and with institutionalized politics, one notices 
that theses interactions complement one another or are in fact even 
interdependent. The Club’s media ensemble and interactions with rel- 
evant actors perpetuate each other and co-determine the Club’s abil- 
ity to politicize media technologies and infrastructures. The dynamic 
at hand that best describes this process will be referred to as a spiral of 
legitimation. 

According to Mark Suchman, legitimacy is practically the basis of poli- 
tics as it addresses the forces ‘that constrain, construct, and empower 
organizational actors’ (Suchman 1995: 571). In the expanding literature 
on legitimacy Suchman’s definition has been generally accepted as the 
most suitable: ‘Legitimacy is a generalised perception or assumption that 
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the actions of an entity are desirable, proper, or appropriate within some 
socially constructed system of norms, values, beliefs, and definitions’ 
(Suchman 1995: 574). Overall, legitimacy, to a large degree, rests on 
being socially ‘comprehensible’ and ‘taken-for-granted’ (Suchman 1995). 
Echoing the notion of taken-for-grantedness, Berger and Luckmann 
(1967: 94-95) consider legitimation a process whereby comprehen- 
sibility deepens and crystallizes. Skill, effort and practice are regarded 
necessary elements in the process by which an actor becomes taken-for- 
granted (Bourdieu 2000). Accordingly, legitimacy is not simply out there 
for the asking, but has to be created as well as exploited by actors who 
seek to gain legitimation. 

Scholars who diagnose correlations between communicative prac- 
tices and the social standing of political actors have argued for a strong 
link between media representation and legitimacy (Lazarsfeld and 
Merton 2004 [1948]; Koopmans 2004). This chapter agrees with these 
accounts, as far as the media environment serves both as an indicator of 
legitimacy by society at large and as a source of legitimacy in its own 
right (Deephouse and Suchman 2008). At the same time, the figura- 
tional approach presented here complements and complicates existing 
lines of reasoning. It does so in two ways. First, as has been underlined 
above, one needs to take into account both actors’ inward oriented and 
outward oriented communicative practices. In addition, it is understood 
that media representation today goes far beyond coverage by mainstream 
media as it relies on actors’ multi-layered media ensemble. Second, 
instead of arguing for a straightforward causal correlation between 
‘media attention’ and social standing, this research reveals a more eclectic 
process: a spiral of legitimation that is based on the relation between the 
organization’s internal communicative figuration and the communicative 
figuration related to the public discourse around the political qualities of 
contemporary media technologies and infrastructures. 

At least over the past two decades it has become a dominant frame of 
relevance in public discourse that along with their pervasiveness (or even 
omnipresence) media technologies and infrastructures are an ever more 
important part of the social world. More and more people make use of 
and relate their daily activities to media in one way or another. At the 
same time legislators, politicians, judges and other actors with decisive 
power related to policy-making and the law are in need of advice, con- 
sulting and grounded recommendations. That is to say, the CCC’s abil- 
ity to manoeuvre their issues into public discourse and to advance their 
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political goals to a great extent relates to prevailing social arrangements. 
The more media technologies and infrastructures find their way into peo- 
ple’s everyday lives, the more attentive citizens, media representatives and 
decision-makers are to actors who demonstrate and articulate reasonable 
engagement in relation to technical transformations. Gaining and main- 
taining legitimacy is something that is framed and conditioned by social 
realities. While legitimation can be at least partially secured through insti- 
tutions such as the media, legitimacy is never simply mediated. 

In the case of the CCC, institutional politics react, amongst other 
things, to public pressure that is built up through a multi-layered media 
ensemble; which confirms that actors who receive preferred standing 
and are able to stabilize their appearances across the media environment 
over time tend to be considered trustworthy. Interestingly enough, this 
relationship also operates the other way round. Media representatives 
consider CCC members as legitimate voices and provide them access to 
their outlets owing to their regular interaction with institutional poli- 
tics. Politicians, legislators and judges learn about the organization’s 
engagement in part through the hackers’ outward oriented communi- 
cation. As a consequence, they invite Club members to articulate their 
stance in particular contexts, such as committees, consultations and hear- 
ings. Owing to the Club’s involvement in institutional politics, differ- 
ent media outlets regard the CCC as worth covering as well as worth 
granting access to. Media environments and institutional politics, each 
in their own way, mutually signify the CCC’s engagement before a wide 
public. As a consequence its virtuous role as a civil society organization 
that has something valuable to say about the political relevance of tech- 
nical developments continues to be acknowledged, inscribed and stabi- 
lized. Throughout this process, the Club gains opportunities to illustrate 
its activities, articulate its objectives and politicize particular themes. This 
process is accompanied by the Club’s regular direct digital actions that 
constantly demonstrate the hackers’ high level of technology-related 
skills, experience and knowledge. Overall, instead of linearity one needs 
to stress rotation and reciprocity as the defining processual dynamics that 
create an attribution process, whereby the narration ‘CCC hackers are 
the good ones’ emerges and stabilizes. 

This is not to say that this spiral of legitimation cannot go into 
reverse. Legitimacy is never definitively acquired and remains open to 
challenge and dependent on social perceptions (Rosanvallon 2011: 7). 
Similarly, it is understood that no political actor is (il)legitimate for 100% 
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of the time or across all locations. The Club’s de-legitimation during the 
mid-1980s is a telling example in this context. Accordingly, a spiral of 
legitimation refers to the growth and spread as well as decline and with- 
drawal of a given actor’s legitimacy and explicitly takes into considera- 
tion that organizational legitimacy changes over time. Conceptualizing 
the processes at hand as a spiral of legitimation takes into account that 
legitimation is never constructed in a vacuum, but relies on communica- 
tive practices and is evolved in relation to concrete actors’ constellations 
within an environment that has specific dominant frames of relevance. 
While it is impossible to (mathematically) measure legitimation, it is 
certainly possible to observe a given actor’s standing, reputation and 
taken-for-grantedness. Similarly, by taking into account the figurational 
arrangements both within and surrounding a given organization it is 
possible to determine whether the spiral is in an upward or downward 
dynamic. 

Considering that, analytically, one can distinguish between differ- 
ent levels of legitimation, it should be noted that empirically these levels 
overlap the term spiral of legitimation, which conceptualizes legitimacy 
as a relational process. Legitimacy is not a matter of singular events but 
of the relation between different communicative figurations over time. 
Again, it is necessary to highlight that spirals of legitimation are not self- 
perpetuating feedback loops. Neither do they rest on figurations that 
occur overnight. Accordingly, spirals of legitimation point to a process 
of inscription over time whereby individuals coming together around 
common ends, objectives or projects develop into meaningful politi- 
cal actors. By doing so, it echoes understandings that see time as a criti- 
cal component in actors being able to co-determine political settings, as 
political claims can only be realized over the long term (see Andrews and 
Edwards 2004). Looking more closely at the Club’s legitimation, one 
notices that the hackers’ current ability to practise a demanding vision 
of politics is strongly affiliated with the organization’s history. For more 
than 30 years, CCC members have been acting on the politicization of 
media technologies and infrastructures. Only by transporting its activities 
and voice over time and space did the Club manage to establish itself as a 
reliable reference point with a lasting resonance to which different actors, 
publics and audiences can relate. 

Sustaining political engagement over time to challenge existing 
conceptions of what is understood as political and shifting the legiti- 
mate boundaries of recognized actors is a demanding task. The CCC 
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continuously actualizes its engagement to avoid it becoming vague 
through more or less spectacular hacks, and has established mechanisms 
to survive the ebbs and flows of mass attention. Considering the social 
standing of the Club as a trusted civil society organization, one needs to 
take into account distinct temporalities that include the effective publi- 
cizing of actions such as the Staatstrojaner hack as well as the hackers’ 
continuous contributions to the public discourse around the political 
qualities of media technologies and infrastructures since the early 1980s. 


4.6 | CONCLUSION 


Taking into account both the deep embeddedness of hacker cultures 
in the evolution of computerized society and the concrete case of the 
Chaos Computer Club, it becomes clear that acting on media technolo- 
gies and infrastructures entails a wide set of activities: it manifests itself 
not only in form of direct engagement with technical devices and sys- 
tems, but also occurs through interaction with different actors, through 
articulating viewpoints, through sharing knowledge and experiences in 
different circumstances. As has been argued in this chapter, to under- 
stand the way the Club has gained recognition as a trustful actor that 
has something valuable to say about the role media technologies and 
infrastructures play in society, it is beneficial to investigate the commu- 
nicative figurations within and surrounding the hacker organization. By 
investigating the constellation of actors, the frames of relevance and com- 
municative practices, the chapter shows how the CCC thematizes media 
technologies and infrastructures as sites of an active political struggle 
in their own right. Doing so not only allows conceptualizing the rela- 
tions between hacking and the communicative figuration within the Club 
as interlocking arrangements but also points towards a dynamic that 
has been described as a spiral of legitimation. This denotes the process 
through which the CCC’s engagement is acknowledged and stabilized 
(or denied and destabilized) over time. While the Club’s current role as 
a trusted civil society organization strongly relates to internal figurations, 
it is likewise related to the public discourse surrounding media technolo- 
gies and infrastructures’ role as an ever more important part of the social 
world. By bringing these two dimensions together and by considering 
time as a critical component, it is possible to further understandings of 
organizational actors’ ability to co-determine political arrangements. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Repair Cafés as Communicative Figurations: 
Consumer-Critical Media Practices 
for Cultural Transformation 


Sigrid Kannengießer 
5.1 INTRODUCTION 


Repair Cafés are a new format of events in which people meet to work 
together on repairing objects of everyday life such as electronic devices, 
textiles or bicycles—media technologies being among the goods which 
are brought along most often. While some people offer help voluntar- 
ily and without charge, others seek help in undertaking repairs. The idea 
is to help people to help themselves. The Dutch foundation Stichting 
Repair Café claims to have invented the concept in 2009 (Stichting 
Repair Café: no date). Whether this is the origin or not, Repair Cafés 
have spread all over Western European and North American countries 
within the past few years.! In Germany, the foundation Anstiftung & 
Ertomis builds a network of repair initiatives by inviting organizers and 
helpers to face-to-face meetings and offering a website on which Repair 
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Cafes can register and become visible through appearing on a map and in 
a calendar announcing events.? 

While repairing is an old practice, what is new is that the act of repair- 
ing becomes public in Repair Cafes, and the actual repairing as well as 
the repair events are staged as political actions which strive for cultural 
transformation aiming at sustainability. 

In this chapter, results of a qualitative study are presented in which 
Repair Cafes in Germany have been analyzed from the perspective of 
media and communication studies. Choosing this approach, the focus 
of the study was on the people repairing media technologies as well as 
the organizers of the events. Why do people participate in Repair Cafes 
and repair media technologies? What do Repair Cafes and the practice of 
repairing mean to the participants? And what relevance do the partici- 
pants see in the Repair Cafés for a (mediatized) society? 

A figurational perspective (see Hepp and Hasebrink in this volume) is 
helpful to structure the findings, to further analyzed Repair Cafés and to 
answer the research questions. 

When analyzing Repair Cafés from a perspective of media and com- 
munication studies, the transformation of media and communicative 
practices becomes visible as do media practices aiming at cultural change. 
Therefore, on the basis of the study conducted, it can be discussed how 
media are and can be used for cultural transformation; here, with a view 
to sustainability. Defining the repairing of media technologies as media 
practice in this chapter, it is argued that the term media practice has to 
be understood in a broad sense in media and communication studies, not 
only taking into account what people do with media content but also 
what they do with media technologies. 


5.2 RESEARCH ON REPAIRING AND PUBLIC SITES OF REPAIR 


Repair and Repair Cafés are mainly analyzed in technology and design 
studies. Here, repair is defined as ‘the process of sustaining, managing, 
and repurposing technology in order to cope with attrition and regressive 
change.’ (Rosner and Turner 2015: 59) Steven J. Jackson ‘rethinks repair’ 
and suggests the approach of ‘broken world thinking’ in media and tech- 
nology studies, shifting the approach from the new, growth and progress 
to erosion, breakdown and decay (2014: 221). He sees a necessity for this 
shift in current crisis and instabilities and perceives repairing as a way to 
sustain and restore infrastructures and lives (2014: 222). Reflecting on 
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the collaboration with artists and their work of art, Jackson and Kang 
argue that reuse and creative repurposing of broken technologies does 
not only enable technologies to be or become anything, but rather facili- 
tates ‘communication with material objects’ (Jackson and Kang 2014: 
10): Even though claiming that things act or have agency is too strong 
for the authors (which would be the argument of the Actor-Network 
Theory, see e.g. Latour 2007), they stress that ascribing affordances to 
things might be too weak and require that the human relationship to 
technologies must be reconsidered (Jackson and Kang 2014: 9). 

When analyzing repair initiatives in Paraguay and the USA, Daniela 
K. Rosner and Morgan G. Ames point to the affordances that technol- 
ogies imply. They introduce the notion of negotiated endurance, which 
‘refers to the process by which different actors—including consumers, 
community organizers, and others—drive the ongoing use, maintenance, 
and repair of a given technology through the sociocultural and socio- 
economic infrastructures they inhabit and produce’ (Rosner and Ames 
2014: 319). With this term, they stress that the lifecycle of things is 
negotiated by the users in the appropriation process rather than planned 
ahead by the people who designed such things (Rosner and Ames 2014: 
329, see also Rosner and Turner 2015, 63ff.). 

Rosner and Ames argue that breakdown and repair of technologies 
is actively produced through everyday practices, and these practices are 
shaped by material, infrastructural, gendered, political and socio-eco- 
nomic factors (Rosner and Ames 2014: 328).° The latter might make 
repairing a ‘privileged practice, relying on certain kinds of materials 
(replacement parts, testing equipment) and forms of expertise to be car- 
ried out’ (Rosner and Ames 2014: 320). 

Nevertheless, the repair initiatives that Rosner and Ames analyzed fol- 
low the idea of technical empowerment, which they define as ‘knowing 
more about technology and making more informed choices around tech- 
nology as a result—and _sustainability—advancing reuse over recycling and 
disposal’ (Rosner and Ames 2014: 326). But the authors also concede that 
empowerment rarely emerges in the repair initiatives as often the things 
are repaired for the people seeking help (Rosner and Ames 2014: 327).* 

However, this technical empowerment has a political character, and 
repairing can become ‘a mode of political action’ (Rosner and Turner 
2015: 64f.). Repairing can be characterized an act of unconventional 
political participation as it is not institutionalized but might aim at shap- 
ing and transforming society (Kannengießer 2017).? 
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Rosner and Turner call Repair Cafes “Theaters of alternative indus- 
try’ (2015), which are ‘meant to demonstrate the power of creative re- 
manufacturing to change the world’ (Rosner and Turner 2015: 65) and 
whose participants strive for social change (Rosner and Turner 2015: 
67), whereupon the change here is seen in questions of egalitarianism 
and collectivity. 

Charter and Keiller analyze the motivations of 158 volunteers in 
Repair Cafés in nine countries in a quantitative study: the top three rea- 
sons why participants engage in Repair Cafés were encouraging others to 
live more sustainably, providing a valuable service to the community and 
being part of the movement to improve product reparability and longev- 
ity (2014: 5). The authors draw the conclusion that volunteers act altru- 
istically and that their personal gain is not important to them (Charter 
and Keiller 2014: 13). 

The qualitative study I conducted analyzing Repair Cafes from a per- 
spective of media and communication studies contributes to the research 
field dealing with public repair sites and points to the meanings people 
repairing media technologies as well as organizers of these events con- 
struct regarding the relevance of Repair Cafes in a mediatized society and 
the repairing of media devices itself. Moreover, aspects of the current 
transformation of media practices as well as a broader cultural change 
regarding media appropriation become apparent. 

The results discussed below show that many people repairing media 
technologies act as critical consumers. Consumer criticism and criti- 
cal consumer campaigns are analyzed in media content analysis within 
the field of political communication (e.g. Greenberg and Knight 2004; 
Micheletti and Stolle 2007; Baringhorst et al. 2010; Gaßner 2014). But 
the study of repairing media technologies in Repair Cafés also shows that 
critical consumers’ media practices have to be acknowledged in media 
and communication studies, as they are on the one hand a reaction of 
the transformation of media environments and on the other hand them- 
selves aim at cultural change. 


5.3 METHODS USED AND FIGURATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


A qualitative approach is useful when analyzing the aims that people 
repairing media technologies have and the meanings that participants 
as well as organizers of Repair Cafés construct regarding the relevance 
of repairing media devices as well as the relevance of Repair Cafés in a 
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mediatized society. The approach of Grounded Theory (Corbin and 
Strauss 2008) allows for an open perspective and reconstruction of the 
perspectives of people involved in Repair Cafés. Using the theory-gen- 
erating approach of Grounded Theory and based on the empirical find- 
ings, the theory of consumer-critical media practices was developed (see 
also Kannengießer 2016). Consumer-critical media practices ‘are those 
practices which either use media to criticize (certain) consumption or 
which are (conscious) alternatives to the consumption of media technol- 
ogies’ (Kannengießer 2016: 198), repairing media technologies being an 
example of the latter. 

As case studies for the qualitative study, I chose three Repair Cafés in 
Germany which differ regarding the context in which they were organ- 
ized and the background of the organizers: one is set in a university 
context in Oldenburg (a mid-sized city in North-Western Germany), a 
second is organized by an artist in the quarter of Kreuzberg in Berlin 
(this was the first Repair Café in Berlin and was awarded a prize for sus- 
tainability by the City of Berlin, Berlin Online 2013), and the third is in 
Garbsen (a small city near Hanover in the north of Germany), organ- 
ized by a retired teacher in collaboration with the Agency for Volunteers 
of the City of Garbsen. I chose these different case studies to find out 
whether there are differences regarding the aims of people involved 
when they have different backgrounds and when the events take place in 
different settings. 

In these Repair Cafés, I conducted observations in 2014 and 2015 as 
well as 38 qualitative interviews with the organizers, with people offer- 
ing help in repairing media technologies and with people seeking help in 
repairing their devices.” The observations followed the (media) practices 
during the repair events, and interviews took place to reconstruct the 
perspective of the people involved. Moreover, I conducted an observa- 
tion in a network meeting of Repair Cafés in Germany which was organ- 
ized by the foundation Anstiftung & Ertomis in Berlin on 10 October 
2015, and interviewed the two employees of the foundation who organ- 
ized the event. 

I coded the interview transcriptions as well as the protocols of the 
observations in accordance with the coding process of Grounded Theory 
(Corbin and Strauss 2008). As a key category, the concept of consumer- 
critical media practices was developed, under which the findings of the 
analysis can be subsumed. 
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The main categories developed through the coding process and 
thereby the findings can be structured and examined on a further level 
using a figurational perspective (explained in detail in Hepp/Hasebrink 
in this volume). In Elias’s sense, figurations are networks of individuals 
(Elias 1978: 15). Communicative figurations are characterized by the 
constellation of actors, the frames of relevance (which is the thematic topic 
or theme of that figuration) and the communicative and media practices 
which can be found in communicative figurations (Hepp and Hasebrink 
in this volume). Each communicative figuration uses a specific media 
ensemble (Hepp and Hasebrink in this volume), which encompasses the 
entirety of media that can be found in a figuration. 

Drawing attention to these key characteristics of communicative figu- 
rations allows us to point to the main characteristics of Repair Cafés, as 
each Repair Café is a communicative figuration. Moreover, the network 
of Repair Cafés in Germany becomes a communicative figuration itself. 
But the focus of this chapter is on the former: Repair Cafés as commu- 
nicative figurations. Moreover, using a figurational perspective, it is pos- 
sible to discuss the transformation of communicative and media practices 
which can be perceived in these events as well as the aims of the actors 
regarding changes in media practices and cultural transformations. 


5.4 ACTOR CONSTELLATION IN REPAIR CAFES 


Repair Cafés are in Elias’s sense figurations, as here networks of individu- 
als are formed (Elias 1978: 15), the individuals taking different roles as 
organizers, people offering help (the helpers), and others seeking help 
(the participants) in the repairing process. The constellation of actors par- 
ticipating in the communicative figurations in Repair Cafés comprises 
these different roles. The network comes into being in a certain loca- 
tion at a certain time, as Repair Cafés are usually organized as monthly 
events. As they are organized repeatedly, the figuration of each Repair 
Café becomes stable although happening intermittently. Each Repair 
Café, the repeatedly organized repair events at a certain location, is a 
communicative figuration whose organizers and helpers become constant 
actors, while the participants change from time to time (although many 
participants do visit several times or regularly). 

Analyzing the actor constellation in Repair Cafés, the heterogeneity 
of people involved has to be stressed as well as the different patterns that 
can be perceived. On the one hand, organizers, helpers and participants 
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differ in gender and age as well as social backgrounds. In the case studies 
chosen, the organizers’ backgrounds differ (which was one intention for 
the sampling, see above): The organizers of the Repair Cafe in Oldenburg 
are working for the university, the one in Garbsen is arranged by a retired 
woman in collaboration with the Agency for Volunteers of the city, and 
the events in Kreuzberg, Berlin, are organized by an artist in her studio 
in collaboration with the non-governmental organization Kunststoffe 
e.V. Because of this background, the age of the organizers differs: in the 
organizational group in Oldenburg, students between 25 and 30 years old 
are involved as well as a female lecturer and a male professor, who are in 
their early 50s. The retired teacher in Garbsen is 65 years old and the art- 
ist in Oldenburg is in her early 30s. Regarding the gender of the organ- 
izers, mainly women arrange the events of the three case studies, but the 
observation in the network meeting of Repair Cafes in Germany hosted 
by the foundation Anstiftung & Ertomis showed that at least half of the 
organizers participating in this network event have been men. Regarding 
gender, the most significant pattern in respect of the actor constellations in 
the communicative figurations of Repair Cafes can be found in the group 
of helpers: while nearly exclusively men offer to repair media technologies, 
women volunteer to repair textiles; this finding goes along with the results 
ofthe study Daniela Rosner conducted in the USA (Rosner 2013). 

With regard to class and educational background, it has to be noted 
that the organizers of the case studies chosen all have an academic back- 
ground. This is clear for the Repair Café that is organized in the uni- 
versity context of Oldenburg, while the artist in Berlin has a university 
degree and the retired woman organizing the repair events used to be 
a teacher. But in the network meeting, many organizers of Repair Cafes 
had a vocational training. 

Looking at the group of participants who bring along their bro- 
ken media technologies (which was the focus of the study presented 
in this chapter), characteristics in the social categories of gender, class, 
age and educational background are very heterogeneous. Men as well 
as women from different age groups and social backgrounds all par- 
ticipate. Regarding class, it has to be stressed that the organizers of 
the case studies chosen are sensitive to this category. The Repair Cafe 
in Oldenburg does not take place at the university but was first hosted 
in a cafe. After this, it was organized in cooperation with Oldenburg’s 
theatre (Oldenburgisches Staatstheater), in a building which used to 
be a shop in the city centre and is rented by the theatre but is not the 
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theatre building itself. This choice of location indicates that the organ- 
izers intend the Repair Café to be open to everyone. In Garbsen, the 
repair events take place in a community centre hosted by the Agency of 
Volunteers of the city, which is located in a quarter where many socially 
deprived people, predominantly migrants, live. The intention of the 
organizers is to approach as many people in the neighbourhood as pos- 
sible and to construct the repair event as a social event (see below).® 


5.41 Repairing Media Technologies as Media Practice 


A second characteristic of communicative figurations is communica- 
tive practices (see Hepp and Hasebrink in this volume), which are often 
mediated and are therefore media practices. Analyzing the communicative 
and media practices in the communicative figurations in Repair Cafés, it 
first has to be described what people actually do at these events. In Repair 
Cafés, people join forces to repair their media technologies (among other 
things). They bring along new technologies such as laptops and smart- 
phones, and old ones such as slide projectors and old radios. They open 
the devices, clean them, mend them and screw them back together. 
Helpers explain the defects the devices have, what could be done, what 
they can do and what the owners could do in future when similar prob- 
lems occur. Sometimes the repair is successful—and sometimes not. 
Moreover, people in Repair Cafés chat together and partake of the bever- 
ages and cake which are served during the repair events. 

Analyzing the communicative and media practices in the communica- 
tive figurations in Repair Cafés, it is important to distinguish between 
the practices in which people communicate (face to face or mediated) 
and the repair practices. Taking the latter into account—the repairing of 
media technologies—I will discuss here why the repairing of technolo- 
gies can be characterized as media practice. 

Practice theory has a long tradition in media and communication stud- 
ies (for an overview and the discussion see e.g. Couldry 2012: 33-58, 
Genzel 2015, Pentzold 2015). Nick Couldry defines media as ‘the open 
set of practices relating to, or oriented around, media’ (2004: 117). He 
stresses that we need the perspective of practice to help us address how 
media are ‘embedded in the interlocking fabric of social and cultural life’ 
(Couldry 2004: 129). A practice perspective helps us to understand how 
people actually appropriate media (technologies) in everyday life and 
which meanings they construct regarding media. The central question 
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of the paradigm perceiving media as practice is: “What, quite simply, are 
people doing in relation to media across a whole range of situations and 
contexts?’ (Couldry 2004: 119) This question can be answered quite eas- 
ily when looking at Repair Cafes: people repair media technologies (suc- 
cessfully or not). Depending on the broken media technologies which 
people bring, participants open the devices with the support of the help- 
ers and the tools offered. New technologies, especially laptops and smart- 
phones, are difficult to open, and special tools are needed, but there are 
often ‘experts’ among the helpers who are able to solve these problems. 
Helpers and participants identify the defects, participants describe the 
problems which occur during usage, helpers share their knowledge about 
the devices. Helpers bring with them spare parts, and sometimes they 
have to improvise or tinker with broken parts. But often simply cleaning 
is sufficient to get the objects working again. 

Defining these processes of repairing media technologies as media 
practice, I want to stress that we have to understand the term in a broad 
sense, not only asking what people do with media content but what peo- 
ple in general do in relation to media; that is, with regard to media con- 
tent and/or media technologies. Following such a broad understanding 
of media practice, the repairing of media technologies is an example of 
the latter. Defining the repairing of media technologies as media practice, 
we are able not only to understand what people are actually doing with 
media technologies when repairing them but we can also acknowledge 
why they are repairing media technologies, and what kind of sense they 
ascribe to media technologies. This brings me to the frame of relevance 
of the communicative figuration in Repair Cafés. Regarding this charac- 
teristic of communicative figurations, the media practice of repairing can 
be described as consumer- critical, which I will explain here. 


5.5 CONSUMER-CRITICAL MEDIA PRACTICE AND SMALL 
MEDIA REPERTOIRES 


The frame of relevance of the communicative figurations in Repair Cafes 
can be reconstructed by analyzing the aims of the people involved. Why 
do people come to Repair Cafes and why do they repair their broken 
media technologies? The meanings people involved in repair events con- 
struct regarding the repairing process as well as the Repair Cafes allow us 
to reason the frame of relevance, or the theme, of communicative figura- 
tions in Repair Cafes. 
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Eight main aims were identified concerning the question why people 
participate in Repair Cafés and why they repair media technologies and 
why they organize the repair events: conservation of resources, waste 
prevention, appreciation for the device, the fun of repairing, meeting and 
talking to people, sharing knowledge, learning repair skills and economic 
considerations. 

People involved in Repair Cafés are aware of the harmful production 
processes of media technologies: ‘I think especially the repairing of com- 
puters is important as they contain resources, because of which people in 
other countries die. And we should not throw these [technologies] away 
and buy a new iPhone,’ says Simon Meyer,!° a Repair Café organizer.!! 
One participant even calls the people producing media technologies 
‘slaves’. Many organizers and participants point to the harmful pollu- 
tion and situations of war under which the resources needed for digital 
media technologies (such as coltan) are extracted. They try to conserve 
resources by not buying new technologies but prolonging the lifespan of 
existing ones. 

A second dominant aim for people who are repairing their devices 
is waste prevention: ‘We would have a better world if more people 
repaired their things [...] because our planet would be less polluted,’ says 
60-year-old Maria Frey, repairing her broken mobile phone. Participants 
point to waste dumps, in Ghana for example, where people burn broken 
media technologies to extract reusable resources while damaging their 
health and the environment in the process, including through the pol- 
lution caused by toxic substances that end up in soil and groundwater.!? 

Therefore, participants try to avoid the production of new media 
technologies and disposal of existing ones by prolonging the lifespan of 
their possessions. They stress the value of their existing devices and their 
personal relationship with the technologies they possess: ‘I’m befriended 
with my smartphone,’ says Peter Stephen, who is trying to repair his 
mobile phone. The 58-year-old participant Manuel Maier underlines 
the amount of work which goes into each device. The people inventing, 
developing and designing the products, and those constructing them, are 
a reason for him to value his goods and try to maintain them. 

Another aim for people offering help in the repair process (who 
were in the case studies chosen only men) is that they enjoy repairing 
things: Paul Winter, a 55-year-old organizer, describes the volunteers 
as technophiles. But the pleasure of participants who successfully repair 
their devices is a reason to arrange these events: ‘When the repair was 
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successful, people leave with a smile on their face [...]. It’s great to see 
that people are delighted,’ says Paula Klee, a 20-year-old volunteer help- 
ing to organize the Repair Café in Berlin. 

Actors involved in all three groups interviewed stress the social char- 
acter of Repair Cafés. They come to these events not only to get things 
repaired but also to meet people and have a chat. These communicative 
practices in the figuration in Repair Cafés are analyzed in detail below. 

Several people seeking help in the repair events (mainly those receiv- 
ing welfare, working in jobs in which they earn low wages or students) 
also seek help in repairing their media technologies as they do not have 
the financial resources to buy new devices or cannot pay for the repair 
services of commercial providers. 

The repairing of media technologies can be characterized as a con- 
sumer-critical media practice, as many actors involved criticize the con- 
sumption of media technologies and try to avoid buying new devices by 
repairing their existing ones. Some participants face financial pressure to 
repair but many are also critical consumers. 

These different aims might be but are not necessarily contradictions. 
The organizers do not perceive any discrepancy between consumer-criti- 
cal practices and financial reasons or seeking pleasure. They noticed that 
many people come to Repair Cafés because they do not know where else 
to go with their very old radios or mobile phones, as the bigger stores do 
not repair old devices and just advise people to buy new technologies or 
offer a rather expensive service. 

Therefore, some organizers also advertise smaller service centres and 
distribute lists with these service centres’ addresses, because they support 
the idea of repairing things and the establishment of a ‘culture of repair’ 
is very important to them.!% Why people actually repair—because of con- 
sumer-critical aims, pleasure or financial necessity—is of no consequence 
to them. 

The Repair Café in Berlin Kreuzberg also cooperates with a service 
centre called iDoc. This offers commercial repair services for iPhones but 
wants to support the idea of repair and to give something back to soci- 
ety, as one employee explains, and therefore sends along a volunteer to 
help repair mobile phones without charge. 

Regarding media repertoires (Hasebrink and Domeyer 2012),'* atti- 
tudes and practices differ among the participants. While some ‘con- 
sumption-critical people’ reduce the number of media technologies they 
own to only a few devices and/or buy media technologies second hand, 
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technophile people, including many of the volunteers, own many devices 
and buy innovative technologies regularly. 

Some participants explain that they still use quite old devices, such 
as 12- or even 20-year-old computers. Others have only one device 
of each type, as 58-year-old Manuel Maier, who is currently unem- 
ployed, explains. He could not listen to the radio for three weeks as his 
only radio was broken and he had to wait until the Repair Café to fix 
it. Some participants also explain that they buy or acquire used media 
technologies from people who have bought new devices. Several par- 
ticipants ‘resist’ technological innovation, for example by not having 
a smartphone but still using ‘old’ mobile phones. Others abstain from 
technologies, with some participants saying they do not own a televi- 
sion or mobile phone, for example. But many volunteers own complex 
media repertoires, an example being 30-year-old Jan Schmitz, a trained 
IT technician, who helps to repair smartphones, explains: ‘I like technol- 
ogy a lot. I don’t need a new mobile phone every year but I want to see 
what’s new and what makes sense. [...] I test [devices] [...], either I like 
it, or if I don’t, I sell it again.’ 

To sum up, not only do the aims of people participating in Repair 
Cafes differ (even though the consumer-critical aims were dominant) but 
also they have a range of media technologies. What unites all of them is 
the wish to repair their media technologies. 


5.6 | COMMUNICATIVE PRACTICES IN REPAIR CAFES AND THE 
FORMATION OF COMMUNICATIVE COMMUNITIES 


While in the last two sections the repairing of media technologies has 
been discussed as a consumer-critical media practice, there are other 
media and communicative practices taking place in the communica- 
tive figurations in Repair Cafés. These will be analyzed here. The com- 
municative practices in Repair Cafés are intertwined with the process 
of repairing, as the repairing of media technologies is not only a media 
practice—as explained above—but also a communicative one: peo- 
ple repair their things together. Participants seeking help ask about the 
defects of their devices or problems in the repairing process. Many are 
keen to learn how to do repairs on their own in future. Many volunteers 
offering help like to explain this process and try to teach others how 
to repair. But people also start talking about their reasons for coming 
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to such events and discuss the consumer-critical aims explained above. 
Enabling these communicative exchanges is one of the intentions of the 
organizers of the Repair Cafés, who try to build a network among like- 
minded people through these events. This network shares a specific prac- 
tice, repairing things, and many participants also share a common aim 
and frame of relevance: consumer criticism. 

The Repair Cafés are communicative figurations in that within 
the events face-to-face communication takes place and is intention- 
ally wanted. Participants stress the social dimension of Repair Cafés, 
the event giving people the possibility to get into contact with others, 
to have a chat and also to discuss the political dimensions of repairing 
their possessions. Spreading the idea of sustainability and consumer crit- 
icism is one of the aims of the actors who organize the Repair Cafés. 
Paul Winter, one of the organizers of the Repair Café in Oldenburg, for 
instance, perceives these events as ‘subversive communication instru- 
ments’ to lobby for sustainability and put pressure on the economy and 
politics. 

In Repair Cafés communities— Vergemeinschaftungen—are built in Max 
Weber’s sense: people meet because of a shared aim and many develop 
a feeling of belonging (1972: 21). As 68-year-old Karl Klaus helping to 
repair computers explains: 


People who are participating in something of this kind [Repair Cafés] have 
a different social and political attitude. [...] For me, it is much nicer to get 
involved in something cooperative than in business life, because there is a 
sense of belonging. I do not belong to Saturn,!> I purchase from Saturn, 
but actually I don’t give a shit about Saturn. 


These communities are communicative (Knoblauch 2008: 74)!° as they 
are constructed by face-to-face communication during the event and 
through mediated communication between the different events. Besides 
the face-to-face interaction, which is bound to the place and time of the 
event, mediated communication among the organizers and helpers also 
takes place between events: The organizers of the Repair Cafés keep in 
touch with each other and with the helpers via telephone, email and 
emailing lists. These media as well as flyers or posters, which are used 
for public relations, form the media ensemble of each Repair Café.!7 
Because of the mediated communication between the repair events, their 
communicative figuration is not only bound to the place and time of the 
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event but also exists in between the occasions, although then the figura- 
tion becomes smaller as most of the people only participate during the 
face-to-face meetings and not in the mediated communication processes 
between the events. 

Those repair initiatives which have registered with the German net- 
work of repair initiatives that is coordinated by the German foundation 
Anstiftung & Ertomis become visible on the online platform for repair 
initiatives (www.reparatur-initiativen.de). Here, repair initiatives can be 
found via a map showing all locations in Germany where repair events 
are organized, as well as a calendar which structures the events according 
to the dates on which they take place. When registering on the platform, 
the repair initiatives create a profile in which they also point to their web- 
sites, if these exist. The aim of the employees of Anstiftung & Ertomis in 
establishing this online platform is to create visibility for the repair initia- 
tives: ‘repairing does not only happen piecemeal, but nearly every day in 
many different places in Germany’, explains Lisa Wilde, an employee of 
Anstiftung & Ertomis. She stresses that the foundation strives to build a 
network among the German repair initiatives, to support them and the 
establishment of new Repair Cafés, and to lobby for the idea of repair- 
ing. Next to the online platform, which creates visibility, Anstiftung & 
Ertomis uses an email newsletter to inform members about new events 
or developments. Moreover, the employees are in personal contact via 
email or telephone with organizers of repair events, helpers or simply 
interested people. In addition, the foundation organizes annual face-to- 
face meetings to which all organizers and helpers of repair initiatives in 
Germany are invited as well as regional meetings, which happen more 
regularly. While the former function as forums to exchange ideas and 
experiences, the latter serve as possibilities to develop regional coopera- 
tion projects, as several helpers participate in more than one Repair Café. 

The online platform as well as the face-to-face meetings facilitate the 
creation of a ‘repair movement’ that strives for cultural transformation. 


5.7 REPAIR MOVEMENT STRIVING FOR CULTURAL 
"TRANSFORMATION 


The overall aim of the organizers interviewed and many participants in 
the Repair Cafés is a sustainable society, to which they want to contribute 
by the practice of repairing. For example, 29-year-old Anna Platt, organ- 
izing the Repair Café in Oldenburg, says: ‘We make a small contribution 
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to improve the world, to conserve resources. (...) The Repair Café is 
very important for our culture—(...) from a “throwaway society” to a 
“culture of repair”.’ The organizers of the Repair Cafés strive for cultural 
transformation aimed at sustainability. 

‘We cannot talk about sustainability without a culture of repair- 
ing, and a fundamental extension of the lifespan of technologies.’ In 
this quote 55-year-old organizer Paul Winter stresses that a ‘culture of 
repair’ is needed to establish a sustainable society and perceives a need 
for change regarding identification with technologies. ‘We need to have 
a cultural change, through which it becomes cool again and socially 
acceptable to walk around with technologies which have signs of use and 
patina, where the display has scratches or fractures and one says: “This is 
my good old device, I stand by this, this is my trademark.”’ 

Such a cultural transformation could only happen when there are peo- 
ple who identify with and support these ideas. Currently dominating 
is a consumer society in which the ownership of goods is important to 
people, as is the act of purchase itself (Oetzel 2012). This is what many 
people involved in Repair Cafés want to change, as Manuel Maier, a par- 
ticipant in the Repair Café in Berlin, claims: ‘We need to get rid of the 
consumption mentality.’ 

The number of Repair Cafés gives us cause to think about a repair 
movement. In total, 491 repair initiatives are registered on the website 
supported by Anstiftung & Ertomis (www.reparatur-initiativen.de, 10 
February 2017), and on the website supported by Stichting Repair Café, 
1211 Repair Cafés are registered worldwide (http://repaircafe.org/en/ 
visit/, 10 February 2017).18 

Four characteristics of social movements also match a repair move- 
ment: shared aims and a shared identity, protest and network character 
(Ullrich 2015: 9ff.): As the results of the study show, Repair Café stake- 
holders share the aim of sustainability and a consumer-critical identity, 
their forms of protest are the repair events and the practice of repairing, 
and they network not only locally in these events but also translocally 
on a national level (organized in Germany by Anstiftung & Ertomis). 
The aim of the repair movement is to transform society into a culture of 
repair, thereby striving for a sustainable society. 

In mediatized societies, where the media environment of the people 
becomes more and more complex and where media gain in importance 
in all societal areas (Krotz 2009), the number of media technologies is 
increasing. By repairing a device and prolonging its lifespan, people avoid 
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the acquisition process of media technologies. They take enjoyment from 
repairing their media technologies rather than from the act of buying. 
These are people who say about themselves ‘I am not a consumer per- 
son’, as Nils Werner, a 27-year-old bicycle courier trying to repair his lap- 
top, describes himself. Therefore, the actors involved try to contribute to 
an alternative to the consumer society. They criticize today’s ‘deep medi- 
atization’ (Couldry and Hepp 2016). But people repairing media tech- 
nologies do not reject media technologies. Many are ‘technophiles’, who 
offer to help to repair media technologies, and many of them use media 
to communicate with each other or to advertize their events. When 
asked about the need to repair media technologies, helpers and partici- 
pants alike stress that the lifespan of media devices should be prolonged 
by doing repairs and thus promoting sustainability. 


5.8 REPAIR CAFES AS COMMUNICATIVE FIGURATIONS: 
ANALYZING THE TRANSFORMATION OF COMMUNICATION 
AND MEDIA PRACTICE, AND THE STRUGGLE FOR CHANGE 


A figurational perspective was used in this chapter for analyzing Repair 
Cafés from a media and communication perspective. Repair Cafés are in 
Elias’s sense a figuration, as here networks of individuals are formed, the 
individuals taking different roles as organizers, people offering help (the 
helpers) and others seeking help (the participants) in the repair process. 
The actor constellation of the communicative figurations in Repair Cafés 
is composed by these different roles. The network comes into being at a 
certain location at a certain time. Repair Cafés are usually organized as 
monthly events. As these events are organized repeatedly, the figuration 
of each Repair Café becomes stable, although happening intermittently. 

Although the motivations of the participants are not homogeneous, 
the overall frame of relevance of the communicative figuration in Repair 
Cafés can be identified as consumer criticism. This is because many of 
the participants and all of the organizers interviewed value their existing 
devices, are trying to avoid the consumption of new media technologies 
and to avoid polluting production and waste. 

The communicative practices in Repair Café happen mainly face to 
face within the events, but organizers and volunteers offering help also 
connect via email, emailing lists or telephone calls between events. But 
media are not only relevant for the communication process among the 
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participants but also as objects of repair. Therefore, media practices in 
Repair Cafés are on the one hand mediated communication practices 
of the people involved, while on the other hand the repairing of media 
technologies can be defined as a media practice itself, a practice which 
is related to media. Conceptualizing the repair of media technologies as 
media practice shows that in media and communication studies, the con- 
cept of media practices has to be understood in a broad sense, not only 
taking into account what people do with media content but also analyz- 
ing what they do with media technologies. 

The repairing of media technologies in Repair Cafés can be perceived 
as a change in media practices in consumer society (which is dominantly 
characterized by an increasing number of media technologies and regu- 
lar purchases), which again strives for a cultural transformation aiming at 
sustainability. Many stakeholders question the present trends of chang- 
ing media environments, in which the media environments become more 
and more complex, with the lifespan of media technologies becoming 
shorter and therefore an increase in production and disposal of media 
devices. Instead, they aim at maintaining existing media technologies and 
prolonging the lifespan of devices to avoid the production of new media 
technologies and the disposal of existing ones. 

The participants acknowledge the materiality of media technologies, 
as they are aware of the problematic effects on the environment regard- 
ing the production and disposal of these goods. They draw attention 
to the negative social and environmental effects of media technologies, 
which are often not acknowledged in media and communication studies. 

With the establishment of more and more Repair Cafés, not only do 
such communicative figurations emerge, but taken together they become 
a movement which strives for cultural change as well as the transforma- 
tion of media practices. As many participants feel a sense of belonging to 
this repair movement, the Repair Cafés can be described as communities. 

Repair Cafés are not the only (rather new) phenomenon criticizing 
consumer society and striving for cultural transformation. Other pro- 
jects such as Transition Towns, Urban Gardening projects or exchange 
circles, share similar goals. In these projects, media also become rele- 
vant, for example social networking sites, blogs or online forums which 
are used to connect and mobilize people, and websites, posters and fly- 
ers which are used for public relations. But media are not only relevant 
for connection and mobilization within consumer-critical action, but 
in Repair Cafés media technologies themselves move into central focus 
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and become objects of critique and transformation. People try to not 
only change (their) media practices but also to contribute to a cultural 
change, towards a ‘culture of repair’. As the number of Repair Cafés 
increases, these events might contribute to cultural transformation and 
to a more sustainable society, although their influence might not be rev- 
olutionary in the context of current consumer cultures. 


DH 


12. 


13. 


NOTES 


. See a map for locations of registered Repair Cafés at www.repaircafe.org. 
. Visit www.reparatur-initiativen.de for the map and calendar. 
. In public repair events, the repairing of technologies is highly gendered 


as female participants pass repair work to male volunteers and mainly 
women do repairs to textiles (Rosner and Ames 2014: 326). I share this 
finding in the study I conducted, see below. For a detailed analysis of 
gender roles in public sites of repair (see Rosner 2013). 


. I share this statement in the results of the empirical study I conducted; see 


below. 


. Unconventional forms of participation are those which are not institution- 


alized (Neve and Olteanu 2013, Barret and Brunton-Smith 2014, 7). 


. I followed Strauss and Corbin’s approach of the Grounded Theory and 


not Glaser’s. For a comparison of the two see, for example Walker and 
Myrick (2006). 


. Although the interviewees agreed that I use the interviews for my research 


and publications, all interviews have been made anonymous and pseudo- 
nyms are used. All quotes by interview partners have been translated into 
English by the author. 


. For a detailed analysis of the relevance of the locations of Repair Cafés, see 


Kannengießer (2018). 


. The communicative practices and media practices through which people 


communicate in Repair Cafes are analyzed below. 


. Pseudonyms are used for all interview partners. 
. For an analysis of the harmful production processes of technologies see for 


example, Chan and Ho (2008), Bleischwitz et al. (2012). 

See for analysis of the effects of e-waste, e.g. Bily (2009), Robinson 
(2009), Gabrys (2011), Kaitatzi-Whitlock (2015). 

The popularity of the term ‘culture of repair’, which many organizers use 
in the interviews, increased in Germany after the release of the book Die 
Kultur der Reparatur (The culture of repair) by Wolfgang Heckl (2013), 
who is director of the German Museum in Munich. 
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14. ‘The media repertoire of a person consists of the entirety of media he or 
she regularly uses’ (Hasebrink and Domeyer 2012, 758). In this context, 
a distinction is made between the media repertoires of individual people 
and the media ensemble of a communicative figuration, which encom- 
passes the entirety of media that can be found in a figuration (see Hepp 
and Hasebrink in this volume). 

15. Saturn is one of the biggest stores selling electronic goods in Germany. 

16. Although Hubert Knoblauch stresses the relevance of mediated commu- 
nication in today’s communities, I argue in respect of Repair Cafés that 
face-to-face and mediated communication are both relevant for the com- 
munities constructed here. 

17. The media ensemble of each communicative figuration has to be distinguished 
from the media repertoires of the individual people (see footnote 14). 

18. First Anstiftung & Ertomis cooperated with Stichting Repair Café. But 
Max Georg, an employee of Anstiftung & Ertomis, explains that they 
then started working independently, criticizing Stichting Repair Café for 
using the concept as a commercial idea. For instance, people have to pay 
to get a ‘starter kit’, which includes information on how to organize a 
Repair Café and the right to use the logos (http://repaircafe.org/en/ 
faq/#faq-webwinkel). 
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CHAPTER 6 


Communicative Figurations 
of Expertization: DIY_MAKER 
and Multi-Player Online Gaming (MOG) 
as Cultures of Amateur Learning 


Karsten D. Wolf and Urszula Wudarski 


6.1 INTRODUCTION: NEW CULTURES OF LEARNING 


With the rise of participatory media over the past two decades, a ‘new 
culture of learning’ (Gee 2008; Thomas and Brown 2011) has been 
described, in which younger people especially develop expertise in dif- 
ferent domains outside formal education, vocational training or struc- 
tured apprenticeships. Following the non-media-related work of Hull and 
Schultz (2002) on ‘literacy out of school’, Ito etal. (2009: 17) coined 
the term ‘geeking out’ for media-rich informal learning processes, in 
other words the “intensive and frequent use of new media, high levels of 
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specialised knowledge attached to alternative models of status and cred- 
ibility and a willingness to bend or break social and technological rules’ 
(Horst et al. 2009: 66). Thomas and Brown (2011: 104) argue that geek- 
ing out ‘promotes intense, autonomous, interest driven learning’. In other 
words, they describe a new level of autodidactical acquisition of expertise 
in self-chosen learning domains through everyday practices of advanced 
media appropriation in times of deep mediatization. 

This optimistic description of participatory media supporting self- 
directed learning has been challenged by a more general critical assess- 
ment of internet participatory culture. 

Keen (2007), for instance, argues that amateurs’ contributions are 
of little value in comparison to experts’ opinions. Carr (2010) bemoans 
the loss of deep reading and a lack of focus induced by heavy multi- 
tasking, while Lanier (2013) points out the danger of content cre- 
ated for free distribution by users. All of them have strong concerns 
that participation on the internet is neither quality enhancing nor 
open to all. The emergence of critical studies of adult learning theo- 
ries (Brookfield 2005), social media and the information society ques- 
tion (Fuchs 2013; Fuchs and Sandoval 2013) cast further doubts on 
a possible empowerment of learners. Educational technology itself is 
not a neutral tool, but may put across an implicit, hidden, political and 
economical agenda (Selwyn 2013; Fischer and Wolf 2015), skewing 
the balance from ‘learning by doing’ back to instruction (Buckingham 
2013: 199). Empirical studies also provoke serious doubts that ‘geek- 
ing out’ is an everyday practice accessible to average people, neither 
able to transcend the digital disparities (Gibbons 2008; Ragnedda 
and Muschert 2013) nor break up the educational divide (Lane 2009; 
Friesen and Lowe 2012). 

Therefore, it is an open question as to whether a changing media 
environment in times of deep mediatization opens up informal expertise 
development for everyone across all learning domains, or if this process 
has been overrated and is instead only happening in certain domains and 
for some elite users. To further investigate this contested field of study, 
we decided to analyze in detail how amateurs appropriate digital media 
for expertization. This chapter describes our first steps into analyzing 
similarities and differences between different learning domains taking a 
figurational approach (Hepp and Hasebrink 2014). 
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6.2 AMATEURS’ DEVELOPMENT OF EXPERTISE WITH MEDIA 


6.2.1 Development of Expertise 


A central claim of the ‘new learning culture’ is that learners can autodi- 
dactically develop expertise not only on a beginner’s but also on an inter- 
mediate to high level. While Ericsson (1996) describes expertise solely as 
superior performance of individuals, Feist (2014) describes expertise as a 
stepwise model of competence development (novice, initiate, apprentice, 
journeyman, expert, master). To develop expertise, both intentional learn- 
ing processes and implicit learning in a stimulating environment is needed 
to become an expert (Eraut 2000; van de Wiel et al. 2011). In his delib- 
erate practice theory, Ericsson (2008, 2009) argues that a certain quality 
of both practice and experience in a learning domain is needed to achieve 
true mastery. The type of practice that is most effective is domain-specific; 
for example, chess players have to study differently from piano players 
or professional athletes (Ericsson 2006). Van de Wiel et al. (2011: 7ff.) 
emphasize the importance of professional learning support and specific 
performance contexts (Gruber et al. 2010). It therefore comes as no sur- 
prise that most experts have both been formally trained and therefore had 
access to teachers or coaches with a planned curriculum, as well as working 
as professionals for several years or even decades with extensive exposure to 
implicit learning opportunities in the workplace. 

At first sight, these findings speak against the concept of a ‘new learn- 
ing culture’ described above. Nevertheless, Mieg (2008) reports on 
amateurs or laypeople who acquire expertise in the absence of a for- 
mal education and certification practice, calling them ‘relative’ experts. 
According to Mieg, these ‘relative’ experts can work on a comparable 
level to ‘professional’ experts, or even can become such (Mieg 2008: 
3266). This is especially the case for new fields of media-related expertise 
(Thomas and Brown 2011; Wolf 2012). 


6.2.2 Antodidaxy—Everyday Practices of Self-directed Informal 
Learning 


“Amateur experts’ with no access to formal training environments need 
to be self-directed or self-organized learners (Ponti 2014; Wheeler 
2009). Self-directed learning itself is not a new concept, though. In 
adult education, Malcolm Knowles describes self-directed learning as 
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‘a process in which individuals take the initiative with or without the help 
of others, in diagnosing their learning needs, formulating learning goals, 
identifying human and material resources for learning, choosing and 
implementing appropriate learning strategies, and evaluating outcomes’ 
(Knowles 1975: 18). According to Livingstone (2001: 2), ‘other forms 
of intentional learning in which we engage either individually or col- 
lectively without direct reliance on a teacher/mentor and an externally 
organized curriculum can be termed self-directed or collective informal 
learning’. Informal learning plays a very large part in adults’ process of 
lifelong learning, both in professional and private contexts (Illich 1971; 
Sargant 1991, 1993; Marsick and Watkins 2001; Drotner 2009; Marsick 
et al. 2011). 

Significant self-directed learning can be described as a learning pro- 
ject, which Tough (1971: 1) defines as ‘a major, highly deliberate effort 
to gain certain knowledge and skill (or to change in some other way)’, 
consisting of several intentional learning episodes which add up to at 
least seven hours. In a fast changing ‘knowledge society’, both the neces- 
sity for self-directed informal learning has increased (Livingstone 1999; 
Hungerland and Overwien 2004), and the availability of resources such 
as digitized, networked and mobile media has grown, forcing a ‘mediatic 
turn’ of informal learning options (Tully 2008; Friesen and Hug 2009: 
79; Hartung 2010) with ‘digital media as transformative resources of 
learning’ (Drotner 2009:16). 

In his literature review, Candy (1991) argued that a considerable 
amount of scientific discussion on ‘self-directed learning’ revolves around 
the support or execution within formal instructional systems. To differ- 
entiate self-directed learning outside formal environments, he proposes 
the term ‘autodidaxy’ as educational endeavours pursued in non-insti- 
tutional, ‘natural societal settings’ (Candy 1991: 404). These learn- 
ing processes can be intentionally planned by the learners (intentional 
autodidactical learning) or incidentally happen while solving problems 
(incidental autodidactical learning; Simons 2000: 28). These can be 
combined. 

Candy (2004: 51) emphasizes that with access to digital media the 
difference between informal and formal settings becomes more of a con- 
tinuum than a dichotomy, because materials and courses intended for 
more formal learning can be integrated into intentional self-directed 
learning. Finally, the autodidactical development of expertise must not 
only be understood as some kind of accumulative learning, in which to 
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gradually build up knowledge and skills, but also as processes leading to 
a potential creation of ‘new figures of world- and self-relation’ (Koller 
2011: 377). 


6.2.3 Appropriation of Media to Develop Expertise 


While the field of expertise research is firmly established, especially in 
competitive domains such as sports, playing chess and musical instru- 
ments, there is nearly no research on the role of (instructional/learning/ 
communication/digital) media in processes of expertise acquisition (for 
an absence of discussion of the role of media see Boud and Garrick 1999; 
Ericsson et al. 2006; Dochy et al. 2012). Even the research on deliberate 
practice discusses the role of learning media—if at all—only within for- 
mal learning settings, such as the use of simulations in medical education 
(McGaghie et al 2011). 

The role of media in informal learning processes to develop expertise 
has been mainly described or touched upon outside expertise research in 
five contexts central for our research project: 


l. Sociocultural studies focusing on everyday cognition and practices 
of informal learning (Rogoff and Lave 1984; Lave and Wenger 
1991; Rogoff 2008) have examined, ‘how people participate in 
sociocultural activity and how they change their participation’ to 
de-mystify ‘the processes of learning and development’ (Rogoff 
2008: 71). For example, Jean Lave examined cognition and learn- 
ing processes in the practice of cooking (Lave 1988) and sewing 
(Lave 2011). Extending this work, especially into professional 
workplace contexts, Etienne Wenger has analyzed the appropria- 
tion of online media in communities of practice (CoP) and has 
developed a typology of social software tools that can enhance 
informal learning within CoP (Wenger 2001; Wenger et al. 2009; 
Wolf 2006). In recent ethnographical analysis of hybrid learning 
communities, Nalita James and Hugh Busher (2013: 205) describe 
a ‘mediascape’, but do not analyze individual processes of media 
appropriation for learning. 

2. In media research, Axel Bruns (2008) has coined the term pro- 
dusage, meaning a process where users become producers of 
shared knowledge in online networks. While not discussing learn- 
ing or expertise in a deeper way, Bruns describes the mediatized 
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contribution of amateurs to expert knowledge (Bruns 2011). In 
‘fandom’ research we can find descriptions of fan-group members 
as self-directed learners appropriating media such as forums, blogs, 
video portals and wikis (Hills 2002; Jenkins 2006; Jenkins et al. 
2009; Ito et al. 2012; Jenkins et al. 2015). 


. Youth research in sociology has a long tradition in research of 


media appropriation (Hasebrink and Lampert 2011; Kammerl 
2011). Especially youth scenes are described as non-professional 
learning communities, in which members attain competences in 
‘careers’ (Schnoor and Pfadenhauer 2009: 302ff.). This research 
focuses more on phases and positions within scenes (Lachmann 
1988) than on individual media usage. Studies about the role of 
media in scenes so far investigate single communication platforms 
such as forums or social networking sites (Jörissen 2007; Hugger 
2009). The ‘media convergence study’ in Germany (Schorb et al. 
2013) has analyzed young people’s searching for information 
across media forms such as the internet, TV, journals or books 
(Wagner et al. 2012; Gebel et al. 2014), but not processes of goal- 
oriented learning to build up expertise. 


. In media education research, there is a growing interest in the 


appropriation of media to understand (young) learners’ self- 
directed learning (Drotner 2008; Wolf 2012; Ranieri and Pachler 
2014), but also how to use identified principles of informal learn- 
ing, such as Kurt Squire’s (2011) discussion of ‘games for learning’ 
or Ito et al.’s concept of ‘connected learning’ (Ito et al. 2013), for 
formal or non-formal education programmes. Learners’ informal 
use of online and social media for learning has mostly been studied 
in higher education settings (Bernhardt and Wolf 2012; Zawacki- 
Richter 2015). This line of research clusters usage-types such as 
advanced media users and recreational media users, but does not 
analyze individual development of expertise. 


. Research on personal learning environments (Downes 2006; 


Attwell 2007; Fiedler and Väljataga 2013) as well as cMOOCs 
(Siemens 2005; Kop etal. 2011) focuses on processes such as 
aggregation, remixing, repurposing and feeding forward, where 
learners actively appropriate social media to support their own 
learning processes. A central question in informal learning theory 
is how learners and their ‘ecologies of learning options’ (Moravec 
2013: 81) can compensate for the lack of a formal learning 
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environment. According to Vygotsky, a learner can develop his or 
her expertise only to an individual maximum level of independ- 
ent performance (Vygotsky 1980). To widen the ‘zone of proxi- 
mal development’, learners need access to a ‘more knowledgeable 
other’ (MKO). While Vygotsky thought of the MKO as a human 
actor, Attwell argues that ‘the MKO can also be viewed as a learn- 
ing object or social software which embodies and mediates learn- 
ing at higher levels of knowledge about the topic being learned 
than the learner presently possesses’ (Attwell 2011: 89; see also 
Pena-Löpez 2013). Luckin (2010) has developed an ecology of 
resources framework extending this understanding of both humans 
and learning resources as MKOs in self-managed learning settings. 


To sum up, a changing media environment seems to provide new oppor- 
tunities for amateur learners to develop expertise outside formal edu- 
cational systems and eventually even to become professionals, but it is 
very unclear what role media repertoires play in individual learning pro- 
cesses and what impact they have on amateurs’ (dis-)empowerment and 
segmentation/participation. 


6.3 RESEARCH QUESTION AND METHODS OF DATA 
COLLECTION 


In this chapter, we want to explore and study amateurs’ expertization 
in a changing media environment. To do this, we are trying to interlace 
media studies with learning and education studies (Drotner and Erstad 
2014). Hepp and Hasebrink (2014: 250) propose communicative figura- 
tions as an approach for a ‘practical, transmedial analysis of the changing 
communicative construction of mediated cultures’. Communicative figu- 
rations can be described as ‘patterns of processes of communicative inter- 
weaving that exist across various media and have a “frame of relevance 
that orients communicative action” (Hepp 2013: 9). 

In the context of informal ‘learning projects’ (Tough 1971), indi- 
vidual learners become interested in a specific learning domain, which 
acts as a common frame of relevance. To develop their expertise, learners 
use certain practices of communication within specific constellations of 
actors. Practices of communication are complex patterns of communica- 
tion forms using a subset of the individual’s media repertoire (the sum 
of all media they are using). While communicating, learners eventually 
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discover new media forms, which they may integrate into their own rep- 
ertoire. The individuals’ communicative practices of learning both shape 
and are shaped by a specific communicative figuration. Apart from other 
factors such as different capital sorts (Ziegler 2012), the learners’ com- 
municative repertoire affects their level of (possible) participation in a 
domain’s communicative figuration of expertization. 

To reconstruct communicative figurations of expertise development 
within and across different learning domains, it is advisable to do multi- 
site studies. These are especially necessary to discover disconnected 
parts of a figuration’s media ensemble and communication practices. 
For example, in the learning domain of knitting (a DIY_MAKER sub- 
domain) we identified some older learners who were exclusively using 
non-digital media such as printed journals and books, advice from fam- 
ily members and friends in private environments or from shop owners 
in knitting stores, while younger learners in particular often became 
exposed to knitting on YouTube and did not use any analogue media for 
their expertization in knitting at all. While there is a vast online culture 
of knitting, it was important to look for these other analogue places to 
discover important offline parts of a figuration. Furthermore, when we 
talked to knitters in knitting stores or at DIY fairs, we also found learners 
who were using online media solely passively, printing out the informa- 
tion and bringing it into their offline knitting groups. And some younger 
learners who were active on social media websites such as Pinterest, 
YouTube and Etsy were actively seeking the knowledge of older ‘non- 
liner’ knitters as well as old knitting books, and transferring this knowl- 
edge into their online tutorial blogs and videos. 

We therefore chose three empirical data access methods for this study: 
(1) interviews with learners; (2) participant observations within different 
learning settings; (3) netnographic analysis of learning collectives. 

Interviews with learners: the learning practices and media repertoires 
of learners span from reading analogue media such as printed books and 
journals or non-networked digital media such as ebooks and pdfs up to 
online social media sites. Sometimes they participate actively and leave 
(public) digital traces such as comments, blog entries or YouTube tutori- 
als; sometimes they just read and collect information from websites and 
forums, operating ‘below the radar’. Therefore, interviews are a central 
data collection method to reconstruct the breadth of learners’ communi- 
cative practices (Klein, Walter, and Schimank in this volume). 
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Participant observations: often learning is happening less consciously 
while solving problems, and learners do not consider their actions to 
be part of learning, nor do they realize or remember their media use. 
For example, in our case study of ‘bike gearheads’, shared workshops 
or skate parks were very important places for face-to-face learning com- 
munication. Moreover, while a lot of bike gearheads were very critical 
about social media in their interviews, in our observations they were con- 
stantly watching and reposting interesting YouTube videos and links to 
Facebook to share information about new gear, as well as commenting 
on other’s posts. 

Netnographic analysis of learning collectives and individuals. traces of 
learning communication can be found on the internet for every domain 
of interest. Individuals document their problem-solving processes online, 
make them searchable for other learners and help each other (‘media- 
tized learning collectives’; Wolf and Breiter 2014). Starting from system- 
atic internet searches and leads from interviews, large online parts of the 
figuration’s shared media ensemble as well as actor constellations can be 
reconstructed. 

Other possible ways of data collection which were not part of this 
study but which will be considered for further studies are: (1) online sur- 
veys in learning collectivities; (2) learning diaries and learning logging; 
(3) data scraping for both quantitative network analysis and critical dis- 
course analysis. 


6.4 SELECTION OF LEARNING DOMAINS 


Thomas and Brown (2011) suggest that in particular new learning 
domains with no established formal educational structures are open 
for a ‘new culture of learning’. In this study, we therefore selected two 
emerging learning domain clusters with a large proportion of autodidac- 
tical amateur learners and a possible social openness to allow for a more 
diverse participation. 

Multiplayer Online Gaming (MOG): MOG is for most players a rec- 
reational (learning) interest. While a professional e-sports scene has 
been established, most players are hobbyists, and as yet there is no real 
formal system for professionalization in MOG. MOG encompasses dif- 
ferent genres such as First Person Shooters (FPS; e.g. Counter Strike), 
Massive Open Online Roleplaying Games (MMORPG; e.g. World of 
Warcraft), Real Time Strategy Games (RTS; e.g. Starcraft), Mobile MOGs 
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(e.g. Clash of Clans) or Multiplayer Online Battle Arenas (MOBA; 
e.g. DotA2). Playing MOG is a broadly established hobby. Popular 
MOG-franchises such as Call of Duty sell 30 million copies worldwide 
(D’Angelo 2016). In Germany, 34% of all teens aged 12-19 play online 
games daily or several times a week (JIM 2015), although there is a large 
gender effect, as genres such as FPS are played by approximately 80% or 
more male players (Yee 2017). 

DIY_MAKER: a resurgence of the Do It Yourself movement has 
resulted in a growing interest of amateurs not only in the crafts, but also 
in involvement as an artist or creator (Spencer 2008). DIY encompasses 
a rich diversity of subcultures ranging from feminist craftism (Greer 
2014), environmental conscious upcycling (Smith 2010), anti-capitalist 
bicycle cooperatives and subculture artists to political-neutral hobbyists 
such as home improvement and apartment therapy, or commercially ori- 
ented self-employed crafters selling their products on DIY e-commerce 
platforms. The Maker culture can be understood as a kind of technol- 
ogy-based extension of DIY culture (JBushnell on Wikipedia 2010), 
in which 3D printers and the physical-computing platform Arduino 
especially have made hardware development more accessible for ama- 
teurs. As there are many connections between DIY and Maker practices 
(Tanenbaum et al. 2013), we have chosen to use an underscore gap in 
DIY_MAKER in our study to emphasize the existing overlaps. 

A main distinction between the two learning-domain clusters is the 
natural inclination of MOG learners to use computers/digital media, 
because they already use them to play games, while in DIY_MAKER 
learners are often in a manual process of crafting and making, away from 
their computing devices. Another difference is that MOG developed in 
parallel to internet technology and makes heavy use of it, while DIY_ 
MAKER is a new chapter in the century-old history of crafts. Finally, 
the MAKER movement sits between computer-centred hobbies such as 
MOG and analogue-focused creation processes of DIY. 

As part of the DIY_MAKER complex, we studied bike gearheads in 
trending bike activities such as bike messaging, dirtbiking and BMX; 3D 
printing enthusiasts; knitting, tailoring and upcycling crafters; and vegan 
baking. As part of the MOG complex, we studied First Person Shooter 
players, Multiplayer Online Battle Arena players; and MMORPG play- 
ers. In total, we have conducted 42 interviews, collected field notes from 
participative observations in nine offline sites and studied online learning 
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collectives on more than 40 websites and social media platforms, such as 
Facebook, Twitter, Instagram and YouTube. 
In Table 6.1 the research sites are described in detail. 


6.5 DIFFERENCES IN FIGURATIONS BETWEEN LEARNING 
DOMAINS 


Building upon the analysis of individual communication repertoires, 
media biographies, observations of practices and online activities, this 
section describes the main aspects and differences of the two learning 
domains’ communicative figurations of learning. 

For a conceptual overview, Fig. 6.1 shows schematic media reper- 
toires of five individuals. All five media repertoires are subsets of the cur- 
rent media environment, which is the sum of all media today. A learning 
domain’s media ensemble (LDME) is formed by all individuals’? media 
usage for learning communication within the domain. In reality, thou- 
sands or even millions of individuals shape an LDME. Individuals’ media 
repertoires also include other types of media usage that are not part of the 


Table 6.1 Description of research sites for data collection 


Interviews 

Domain Sub-domain Number of Interview Partners 
DIY: Trending Bike Activities 13 

DIY 3D Printing Enthusiast 2 

DIY Knitting/Upcycling 5 

DIY Cooking/Baking 5 

MOG* FPS 1l 

MOG* MOBA 3 

MOG MMORPG 3 

Observations 

Domain Sub-domain Number of Sites/Visits 
DIY Open Workshops 2 

DIY Fablabs 2 

DIY Knitting Shops 1 

MOG E-sports Events 2 

MOG* Gaming house 2 


Data collection was done by Urszula Wudarski, Karsten D. Wolf, Burcin Nar, Julien Eissing, Sabine 
Schaaf, Carina Lohfeld, Katharina Ellmers, Freya Kuhn, Lilith Wilkening, Svenja Gottschalk, Michael 
Berndt, Kerstin Kreis, and Hilka Neunaber 

only male participants 
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specific LDME (cases A, B, C, D), such as watching movies in a cinema. 
Empirically, we have so far been unable to find individual learners with a 
repertoire smaller than an ensemble (hypothetical case E). While an indi- 
vidual learner’s learning specific media repertoire (LSMR)—the subset 
of an individual learner’s media repertoire used in a learning domain— 
in most cases only covers a part of a LDME (e.g. a learner using only 
printed DIY journals and not much else), non-learning-centred media 
usage outside the LDME was always present, such as watching the news 
on TV or reading books as a pastime. Compared to the real size of indi- 
vidual’s media repertoires and the encompassing media environment, the 
shown LDME is often much smaller in relation. 

Empirically, we rarely found LSMR with more than ten media types, 
while learners’ complete media repertoire were much larger. Case D 
shows a somewhat common situation, where a specific learner does use 
a specific media such as WhatsApp in other communicative contexts 
(therefore it is a part of his or her media repertoire), but not within 
the learning domain (marked as a white ‘non-usage’ spot in Fig. 6.1). 
Nevertheless, other learners use it commonly for learning, so that it 
becomes part of the LDME. Mainstream communication platforms in 
particular, such as Facebook, Twitter, WhatsApp or Instagram, are often 
used from nearly anybody in a certain age range, but not necessarily for 
informal learning within the learning domain. 


media environment 
learning domain's media ensemble 


individual learner B's media repertoire 


individual learner C’s media repertoire 


individual learner A's media repertoire 


individual learner D's media repertoire 


individual learner E's media repertoire 


Fig. 6.1 Schematic view of media environment, learning domain’s media 
ensemble and individual learners’ media repertoires 
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Typical for empirical maps of LDME is the clustering of media reper- 
toires. Within a media ensemble, there will be larger groups of individu- 
als with similar media usage, and these clusters do not necessarily overlap 
(cluster B + C; cluster D + E). Some individuals connect these clusters 
(case A), either by sourcing both clusters for individual deeper knowledge 
or by bridging in the form of taking knowledge from one communicative 
learning cluster and sharing it in another cluster. 

In our research of individuals’ media repertoires, we were interested 
not only in what media they were using, but how they used media for 
what (communicative practices). One thus has to add a dimension of 
communicative activity type. As a first simple analytical step, one can dif- 
ferentiate between consumptive and productive usage of media, such as 
reading versus posting tweets on Twitter, or reading versus editing Wiki 
articles. Within media ensembles of learning, these types of activity can be 
much more differentiated. For example, writing a blog can be a straight- 
forward posting of blog articles, or include rich interactions with other 
bloggers and readers. Even with the same set of media, different clusters 
can be identified because of different sets of communicative activity. 

Obviously, both DIY_MAKER and MOG are huge domains and 
encompass divergent subcultures of learning. In a first step, both 
domains’ communicative figurations of learning will be described and 
compared with each other on a high aggregation level. In a second step, 
we explore differences within sub-domains. 


6.5.1 Media Ensembles and Communicative Practices of Learning 


We can distinguish four basic types of communication (Krotz 2007; 
Hepp 2013): direct communication, which happens in a co-present con- 
text; reciprocal media communication, with separation of contexts in a 
synchronous or asynchronous way, of which both are oriented to specific 
others in a dialogic mode of communication; produced media commu- 
nication, which is a monologic mode of communication oriented to an 
indefinite potential number of addressees; and finally, virtualized media 
communication, which is a form of interlogical communication, where 
human-made algorithms simulate communicative processes. 

In the case of MOG, most learning happens in reciprocal media com- 
munication. Players chat either synchronously via in-game text or audio 
chats, or use external chat systems such as TeamSpeak; or asynchronously 
use forums for discussing the ‘meta game’, which is a deep analysis of 
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the game mechanics, often impacted by game patches. Player interaction 
within the game by acting out ways to do things is also an important ele- 
ment of reciprocal, virtual embodied communication. All levels of learn- 
ers are intensive users of reciprocal communication channels, sometimes 
even outside the game. For instance, we observed clan members using 
mobile audio chat apps such as TeamSpeak on their smartphones to lis- 
ten constantly to a clan’s conversation outside the gaming context, for 
example when they went to a supermarket to buy supplies. Produced 
media communication such as frequently asked questions (FAQs), 
Walkthroughs, Let’s-Play-Videos or Twitch.tv-Streaming are especially 
important for beginners to mid-level players. In contrast, direct commu- 
nication is only important in competitive e-sports tournament settings, 
when teams train and play in co-presence, although even then audio chat 
programs (reciprocal media) are used. 

Additionally, MOGs are a domain with rich virtualized media commu- 
nication, mostly in the form of Non-Player Characters (NPCs; computer 
controlled players) and Bots (computer controlled enemies). NPCs often 
suggest tasks based on the players’ current abilities. This helps to acceler- 
ate the learning curve of players. Bots are important training partners for 
deliberate practice. Again, this communication becomes less important 
with higher levels of expertise. 

In comparison, DIY_MAKER learners are much more involved in 
direct communication within co-present contexts, such as in co-work- 
spaces, workshops, fairs, shops or private homes. The physical (hardware) 
nature of objects with a need to feel and show fosters such direct com- 
munication. Produced communication is also very important in form of 
written, visual or audio-visual tutorials on blogs, Instagram, Facebook, 
tutorial websites or YouTube. There is also a depth of asynchronous 
reciprocal media communication in forums or comment systems. There 
is no virtualized media communication. 

Figure 6.2 shows a high level comparison of media ensembles 
between MOG and DIY MAKER. While mainstream media such as 
Facebook or YouTube are part of both ensembles, each learning domain 
has very specific media types not used in the other. One reason for this 
is the different needs and affordances of the domains’ skill sets. In DIY_ 
MAKER, it is common to search for creative inspiration for new prod- 
ucts to make, so social (image) sharing becomes very popular; hence 
Instagram and Pinterest are very important parts of media ensembles. 
In MOG, watching performance and following live commentary is an 
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Fig. 6.2 Comparison between two learning domains’ media ensembles (DIY_ 
MAKER versus MOG) 


important part of skill building, so live streams of gaming on Twitch or 
YouTube Live generate thousands of views. While there is a strong trend 
to visual media such as video or photographs, very specialized knowledge 
topics are still being discussed in written form on forums. 

Within each of the sub-domains, there are further layers of details and 
differentiation. For example, within ‘gearheads in trending bike activi- 
ties’, the relative age and maturity of a learning domain plays a role for 
its media ensemble. While BMX is a well established ‘old school’ activ- 
ity with a rich body of mediatized knowledge bases, Dirtbike is more of 
an upcoming activity, which has yet to be systematized. Therefore, it is 
nearly impossible for semi-pro and amateur learners in BMX to create 
interesting tutorial videos. Everything has been done and the production 
value is extremely high (‘better than I can do it’), therefore participation 
in sharing videos is lower than in Dirtbike. 


6.5.2 Constellation of Actors 


Actors are manifold in communicative figurations of informal learning: 
learners as individual actors, groups of problem-solving learners as collec- 
tive actors, corporate actors such as publishers and commercial training 
providers. 

In the MOG constellation of actors, most games are produced by 
commercial companies. MOG represents a huge market, but also require 
expensive resources such as servers. Even successful community ‘mods’ 
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(modifications of a game) have been ‘sucked’ into commercial products, 
such as popular MOBA Defense of the Ancients (DoTA) or FPS Counter 
Strike. Because of their competitive nature, MOGs were especially fitting 
to be established as an e-sport with high prize money for tournaments. 
Together with both professional and amateur press, this formed a strong 
commercialization arena of MOG, further increased by lifestyle brands 
acting as sponsors. 

A second arena is the meta-game discourse. Here, all game mechanics 
are discussed and contested. Game developers are at the centre of both 
commercialization and meta-game. Their task is to make games attractive 
both from a gamer’s (enjoyment) and publisher’s (profit) perspective. At 
the centre of the learning arena are both serious/competitive amateur 
gamers, who often share their knowledge with each other, and com- 
mercially oriented Twitch live streamers and Let’s Players on YouTube. 
Casual and hobby gamers are mostly playing and not analyzing. With 
higher knowledge of the meta-game, actors become more influential 
on the meta-game discourse, eventually directing the development of 
patches and future games (Fig. 6.3). 

While Massive Multiplayer Online Games (MMORPG) can be played 
within larger groups such as clans and raid groups against NPCs and 
other players, in most cases MOGs are played in smaller teams, such 
as in groups of five (MOBA) or even singly against other individuals 
(arcade FPS). The competitive nature and the game mechanisms induce 
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Fig. 6.3 Constellation of actors for learning domain Multiplayer Online 
Gaming 
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a necessary command structure and therefore a hierarchy within groups 
of players. Furthermore. the performance level becomes very visible and 
quantifiable via ladder systems, trophies and other ranking systems. Pro- 
gamers can become ‘stars’ with a fan following. 

Because most of the learning happens within games, the learning con- 
stellation of actors is focused on smaller groups of people. People are 
dependent on one another to work as a team. If the competence levels 
of players are too diverse, they often don’t stay connected. For begin- 
ners or newbies, it is obvious that other players are on a higher exper- 
tise level. Outside interpersonal communication in clans or other groups, 
only few experts provide their knowledge actively in produced media for 
others to follow, such as tutorials and Let’sPlay videos on YouTube or 
in live streams on Twitch. Much of the reciprocal communication on 
meta-game issues happens in blogs or forums, as well as collaboratively in 
FAQs and Walkthroughs. 

In our interviews with semi-pro FPS gamers, it became clear that 
learners move easily between different sets of actor constellations: they 
played Real Time Strategy Games alone against other anonymous play- 
ers for relaxation, mostly in a learning-by-doing style; with their spouses 
they played puzzle games or MMORPG in a co-present setting, helping 
each other in direct communication; with family members and friends 
they played ‘accessible’ FPS such as Halo on their video game console, 
sharing their deep knowledge with their co-players as an expert; but in 
their Battlefield Clan they practised in a commando structure, led by 
more experienced players. 

In e-sports settings such as professional MOBA teams we observed an 
even higher specialization. Analysts were profiling other teams, creating 
video analyses of other players, and coaches were setting up training rou- 
tines for the players based on these profiles. 

In comparison, in DIY_MAKER we find a much more egalitarian 
constellation of actors, as there are no ranking systems or other com- 
petitive elements. For example, a vegan food blogging expert stated 
that she learned a lot from the comments and ideas of her readers, who 
often transformed her recipes and shared new knowledge. Again, we 
found a social arena of commercialization, although it is smaller in vol- 
ume. While the computer game industry is huge (e.g. computer game 
publisher Electronic Arts made 4.52 billion dollars in revenue in 2015), 
important MAKER projects such as Arduino/Genuino are open source, 
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Fig. 6.4 Constellation of actors for learning domain DIY_MAKER 


grassroots projects. As there are many different interests and projects in 
DIY_MAKER, companies tend to be smaller and less dominant. 

A very important social arena in the learning constellation of DIY_ 
MAKER actors is sharing and community, because most innovation and 
learning resources are created collaboratively, so even the commercial 
DIY_MAKER press is participating in these sharing activities (Fig. 6.4). 


6.6 CONCLUSION 


Taking a figurational perspective on learning domains, we could show 
that both maps of media ensembles and constellation of actors are helping 
us to describe the complexity of communicative practices and the role of 
media in two exemplary learning domains. Several things can be learned: 

Media ensembles of learning are highly dependent on the learn- 
ing domain, because a domain consists of specific knowledge and skills, 
which demand different forms of media. For example, in 3D printing, 
objects are often described in STL (STereoLithography) files, which can 
be shared in file repositories such as Thingiverse. These files open up 
information about the construction of the models and are a very impor- 
tant resource for further learning. For MOG players, on the other hand, 
information about new successful strategies cannot be shared in reposito- 
ries but instead more easily on YouTube or Twitch. 
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In the analysis of the constellation of actors, we can identify differ- 
ent social arenas of discourse. Within both learning domains, there are 
direct intersections between commercialization and learning arenas: ama- 
teurs trying to earn some money by providing learning resources; learn- 
ers turned into possible customers of companies; or companies trying to 
support the development of their customers’ expertise so they become 
interested in more advanced commercial offerings. 

In DIY_MAKER, there exists a strong sharing/community arena, 
which acts as a counterforce to the commercialization arena to support 
self-development instead of customer education. In MOG, we can find 
a stronger commercialization arena. Tensions between ‘gaming indus- 
try’, ‘cultural values of games’ and ‘fun’ are negotiated in the meta-game 
arena by developers, journalists, pro and amateur gamers. One could 
argue, furthermore, that the commercialization arena and the learning 
arena together form a competition arena, which is further moulding the 
learning aspiration of amateur learners. 

Empirical reconstructions of learning domains’ communicative figura- 
tions have proven to be very promising for the further analysis of infor- 
mal learning in times of deep mediatization. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Communicative Construction of Space- 
Related Identities. Hamburg and Leipzig 
Between the Local and the Global 


Yvonne Robel and Inge Marszolek 
7.1 INTRODUCTION 


‘Leipzig—not the gate to the world as Hamburg is’, claimed the authors of 
a broadcast celebrating Leipzig’s millennium jubilee on Deutschlandradio in 
2015.1 Their statement captured the common feeling in Leipzig: that it was 
not as famous as Paris or Hamburg, although the citizens of Leipzig have 
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always been proud of their metropolitan traditions. This is true for Hamburg 
too: Both cities have frequently presented themselves as cosmopolitan and 
open to the world (Rembold 2003; Amenda and Griinen 2008). Therefore, 
both have been able to look back on a long tradition of highlighting their 
respective importance by stressing their global connections and declar- 
ing their specific locality as world territory, with responsibilities and privi- 
leges on a global scale. No wonder that both cities were constantly classified 
as open-minded metropolises in media discourses of the 1950s. What we 
observe here is the communicative construction of space-related identities in 
mass communication. Focusing on the 1950s, our chapter will deal with the 
medial construction of space-related identities in Hamburg and Leipzig. Our 
main interest is to follow up the complex process of how the changing cities’ 
media ensembles relate to transformations in urban collectivity building. In 
so doing, we ask from a historical point of view how collective space-related 
identities were imagined, constructed and changed in mediated communica- 
tion processes. In particular, how were global reference points produced in 
mass media discourses? How were they connected to local characteristics? 

After some notes on the state of research and our methodology, we 
will first examine the historical, political and media contexts that affect 
the construction of the cities’ global self-images. Second, we will elab- 
orate to what extent the local in Hamburg and Leipzig was constantly 
constructed by discourses on the global. In consequence, we argue that 
the constructions of global images are very stable umbrella notions, even 
though the changing media ensembles and the worsening Cold War dur- 
ing the 1950s had some impact on gradual new formations of space- 
related identities. In a third step, we will discuss different visual examples 
to show that media communication plays a decisive part in constructing 
multiple collective identities. Accordingly, we will show that markers of 
mobility and modernity, in particular, were important for the mediated 
construction of the cities’ cosmopolitanism, which besides all similarities 
were framed by special discourses in the East and the West. Because of 
these similarities and differences in Hamburg and Leipzig, we finally dis- 
cuss the idea of an entangled perspective, which could enrich the historical 
view on communicative figurations in a special way. 


7.2 STATE OF RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY 


There is a wide range of studies from different disciplines concerned 
with the constructions of identities and space. In particular, research 
in social and cultural studies has underlined that collective identities 
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aren’t genuine, essential and homogeneous entities, which we are born 
with, but constructed and transformed permanently in relation to our 
socio-cultural environment (Hall 1992). Based on that assumption, his- 
torians have contributed in many ways to processes of collectivity build- 
ing. Some have focused on how special social domains (milieus) have 
emerged and asked for common values and standards of groups (e.g. 
Schmiechen-Ackermann 1997; von Reeken 1999; Bösch 2002). Others 
have researched the relevance of ‘inventing traditions’ (Hobsbawm and 
Ranger 1992) or ‘imagining communities’ (Anderson 2006) for pro- 
cesses of nation building. Like the latter, many have concentrated on the 
spread of nationalism (see also Balakrishnan 2012; Glasze 2013), but 
have overlooked the interlinkage between different ‘spaces’; for example, 
between the nation, the region, the local and the global. 

Furthermore, it is astonishing that the role of communication and 
mediatization for the process of—especially urban—collective identity 
building has so far not been investigated in depth (Arnold et al. 2008; 
Daniel and Schildt 2010: 9-32; Schildt 2012). Currently, there is a wide- 
spread argument that space has to be thought of as ‘relational’, which 
means space isn’t deep-rooted or static but a mutable outcome of an 
ongoing process of communication (cf. Geppert et al. 2005). This theo- 
retical assumption also affects our view on identities, as Doreen Massey 
has pointed out: ‘if we make space through interactions at all levels, from 
the (so-called) local to the (so-called) global then those spatial identi- 
ties such as places, regions, nations, and the local and the global must be 
forged in this relational way too, as internally complex, (...) and inevita- 
bly historically changing’ (2004: 5). Within this complex field, media not 
only mirror changeable ideas of space and connected ideas of collective 
identities but play a decisive role in their construction. 

Referring to Stuart Hall (1992), we argue that urban dwellers in 
Hamburg and Leipzig were confronted with multiple identities: media 
communication in the 1950s comprehended different space-related 
identities—both in an interwoven and in a competitive way. Especially 
the local and the global closely interacted in the construction of particular 
urban space-related identities and were parts of changing communitiza- 
tion processes within the two cities. 

Analyzing the cities’ identity constructions by using the concept of 
communicative figurations enables us to ask for the dynamic interrela- 
tion between the medial, political and social contexts that shape these 
processes of communicative construction. As the concept stresses the sig- 
nificance of the different media ensembles, it helps us to research their 
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significance for transformation and, at the same time, to overcome the 
focus on one single ‘dominant medium’ that until today is character- 
istic for most of historic media research (Marszolek and Robel 2016). 
Following the non-mediacentric understanding of communicative figura- 
tions, we argue that different aspects were crucial for changes in or the 
persistence of Hamburg’s and Leipzig’s identity constructions. Only one 
of them was the framing of different political systems. Deeply connected 
with this, the changing cities’ media ensembles were another. 

As Hepp and other scholars have pointed out, referring to times of 
deep mediatization, communicative figurations are shaped by media 
and by the differentiated use of media. Thus, the concept of figura- 
tions exhibits a strong bias to the investigation of communicative prac- 
tices. However, not only individuals are involved in these communicative 
practices but also collectivities and organizations. Taking our historical 
perspective, it is mostly impossible to investigate the use of media by 
individuals; but we can ask for the role of media for collective processes 
of identity building. 

In this respect, ideas of critical discourse theory are helpful. To work 
on the spatiality of collective identities and imagined communities we 
employ discourse analysis as a particular research perspective as well as 
a methodological approach to our sources (e.g. Landwehr 2008; Keller 
2011; Dreesen et al. 2012). In this framework, we argue that media not 
only figure themselves as places of structures, but generate structures and 
negotiate—in our case—space related to exclusion and inclusion. 

Our chapter is based on profound research into historical sources 
we mostly found in media themselves. We examined the local newspa- 
pers, radio and television programmes as well as the programme guides. 
Archive sources rounded up the research. We focused mainly on visual 
material, identifying the interrelations between the local and the global 
in the constructions of self-images. 

A comparative perspective is inherent in all stages of our argument. As 
we concentrate on the 1950s, we are dealing (1) in Leipzig with the first 
decade of the development of a socialist society and its close links to the 
Soviet Union and (2) in Hamburg with the reconstruction of democracy 
and self-positioning in the Western world. Besides standard methods of 
comparison in historiography (Haupt 2001; Kaelble and Schriewer 2003; 
Häberlen et al. 2011), finally we pick up the latest concepts of entangle- 
ment probed in transnational historiography (Middell 2000; Werner and 
Zimmermann 2006). 
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7.3 CHANGING CITIES’ MEDIA ENSEMBLES AND THEIR 
IMPACT ON IDENTITY CONSTRUCTIONS 


Traditionally, Hamburg and Leipzig were places of particularly dense 
communication and as prominent media locations allocated highly diver- 
sified media ensembles. 

Accordingly, Hamburg, within the newly founded Federal Republic 
of Germany (FRG), could build on its traditions as a media loca- 
tion, especially with respect to audio media. After 1945, the radio sta- 
tion Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk (NWDR), based in Hamburg and 
Cologne, broadcast within the British occupation zone (von Riiden and 
Wagner 2005). In 1956 it was separated into Norddeutscher Rundfunk 
(NDR) and Westdeutscher Rundfunk (WDR). The former has remained 
in Hamburg. The city had a pioneer role in the development of televi- 
sion as well, since the Nordwestdeutscher Fernsehdienst in Hamburg 
started its experimental broadcasts as early as 1950 (Wagner 2008). Even 
after the West German public television broadcasting service (ARD) was 
founded in the same year, Hamburg didn’t lose its significance, as can be 
seen from the fact that the daily news has been produced in Hamburg 
since 1952. It later became the popular Tagesschau. Although Hamburg 
wasn’t a major location for magazines during the Weimar Republic, in 
the 1950s in particular the magazine market expanded rapidly (Führer 
2008: 246-269). The most successful magazine, not only in the north, 
was the TV programme guide Hör zu!, which has been published since 
1946 (Seegers 2001). In addition, the Hamburger Abendblatt, which 
was first published in 1948, and has been the highest circulating and 
most-read daily newspaper in Hamburg since as early as 1950 (Führer 
2008: 515). The trans-local daily newspaper Die Welt, the illustrated 
magazine Stern, the political magazine Der Spiegel and the weekly news- 
paper Die Zeit, as well as the tabloid Bild, all of which have been pro- 
duced in Hamburg since the beginning of the 1950s, clearly made the 
city the ‘centre of the west German press’ (Führer 2008: 261). 

Leipzig lost its international importance as a distinguished location 
for press and publishing houses after 1945 (this being especially the 
case before and at the beginning of the Weimar Republic), but the city 
still continued to be important for media in the German Democratic 
Republic (GDR). The Leipziger Volkszeitung has been published since 
July 1945 (Schlimper 1997) and later became one of the big regional 
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organs of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany (SED). In 1946 the radio 
station Mitteldeutscher Rundfunk, Sender Leipzig started to broadcast 
regularly. From 1949 to 1952, the popular regional radio programme 
guide Der Rundfunk. Mitteldeutscher Rundfunk Leipzig was published. 
And it was Leipzig which—because of the trade fair in autumn 1953— 
opened the so-called Fernsehstuben (locations for public TV-viewing) as 
one of the first cities in the GDR (Meyen 1999: 120). 

Both German media environments after 1945 were characterized by 
the reorganization of media institutions after the war, the initially strong 
influence of the occupying powers, the continuing and increasing impor- 
tance of radio and finally by the (second) beginning of TV during the 
1950s. The re-establishment of media and the media organization in 
Hamburg and Leipzig showed some similarities owing to the same start- 
ing point after the Nazi period and the lost war. However, the different 
political systems had various impacts on the (ideological) alignments of 
their media ensembles, the professionalization of journalists and so on. 
Even though there was no direct competition between the cities, the 
media ensembles were active players in the rivalry between the systems in 
the Cold War. 

With the founding of the FRG in 1949 in the West, a federal politi- 
cal system was established that particularly affected media organization. 
Accordingly, during the 1950s a regional media structure developed. 
Owing to Hamburg’s character as a city state, the regional and the local 
were difficult to keep apart. Already in 1950, the NWDR devised special 
programmes for the North and the South within the VHF transmission 
area. Since then, Hamburg has broadcast a special music programme 
for the North (titled ‘Welle der Freude’). The separation into NDR and 
WDR in 1956 led to the regional broadcasting structure of the Weimar 
republic being re-established for good (Führer 2008: 129-131). 

Television, still a young medium, picked up the growing regional 
and local trend in the programmes offered (Schildt 2012: 259), and 
Hamburg was one of the first cities to start a regional television maga- 
zine in 1957. The so-called ‘Nordschaw included political and cultural 
reports from the four Northern federal states of Hamburg, Bremen, 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lower Saxony, special reports on rural areas, 
as well as series on the East German state.? The ‘Aktuelle Schaubude’, 
an entertainment show produced in a glass box in the city centre, thus 
enabling urban dwellers to watch the live production every Saturday, 
became particularly popular. Walter Hilpert, general director of the 
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NDR, opened the first “Nordschau’ with the following words: ‘Our aim: 
The Nordschau should observe and listen to the diverse topics in North 
Germany; especially to the persons and characters who are working 
there. This programme will live out of the space which we are broad- 
casting to. At the same time, it is to be made for a northern Germany 
without any provincial narrowness.’* Beside the regional concept of the 
‘Nordschaw, it seemed important to claim Hamburg’s and Northern 
Germany’s trans-local open-mindedness. 

In the GDR, at the latest from 1952 onwards, well-established older 
regional references for the construction of identities were officially unde- 
sirable. When enforcing the administrative reform of 1952, the party 
replaced the five states created after 1945 with 14 newly formed dis- 
tricts and 217 completely new counties. Accordingly, media were directly 
influenced by the reform of 1952 and the diffusion rates of regional 
pages in newspapers were adapted to the newly formed districts. Thus, 
until 1952 readers in Leipzig received the edition for north-west Saxony, 
and from 1952 the edition for the district of Leipzig. Presumably that 
changed the reports in their spatial range. Regional radio stations such 
as Mitteldeutscher Rundfunk were abolished. Although this didn’t mean 
constructions of regional identities ceased to exist (cf. Palmowski 2009), 
this step did strengthen the interconnection between Leipzig’s local 
characteristics and global references. 

An important role for the permanent construction of local identity 
was played by Leipziger Stadtfunk. This was produced by a small stu- 
dio located in the town hall and could be listened to through loudspeak- 
ers in the city centre, in different urban quarters and in some factories 
in town. The airtime could be from just one hour a day to the whole 
day (especially during trade fairs). In addition to official statements from 
the government or local leisure time recommendations, distributed radio 
reporters (Funkkorrespondenten)* provided reports from local factories 
or about leisure-time activities with their co-workers.? Stadtfunk can be 
seen as a special part of the urban soundscape of Leipzig’s past—under- 
stood as an acoustic surrounding of people in a particular place at a par- 
ticular time (Birdsall 2012). Leipzig Stadtfunk, in a way a child of the 
Cold War,° existed from 1950 until 1995. It couldn’t be switched off 
and replaced by another broadcast as radio or television programmes 
could be, but belonged to daily (acoustic) life—for example, while peo- 
ple were waiting at the tram station. In this way Stadtfunk immediately 
impacted on the communicative construction of social reality in Leipzig. 
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Not only through Stadtfunk could people in the performative sense 
listen to their Saxon speaking ‘neighbours’. Even after the abolition of 
Mitteldeutscher Rundfunk, the radio reported from urban quarters, from 
factories and from the streets of Leipzig.” 

While Stadtfunk primarily strengthened the local space, locally labelled 
music shows such as the ‘Leipziger Allerlei’ (‘Leipzig Potpourri’)? or 
the ‘Hamburger Hafenkonzer? (‘Hamburg harbour concert’) (Tiews 
2014), permanently reinforced the global importance of the respective 
cities. The interlinkage between the local and the global, especially in 
Hamburg, became obvious in special broadcasting formats which con- 
nected the city to global travel. The best-known example was the weekly 
radio programme ‘Zwischen Hamburg und Haiti’ (‘Between Hamburg 
and Haiti’), which was broadcast from 1951.? Even today, every Sunday 
listeners can ‘accompany’ reporters on their travels around the world. 
In the 1950s, Hamburg acted as the port location of departure; the 
world ‘outside’ was shown as manifold and exotic (cf. Klamroth 1956). 
Certainly, ‘the faraway’ always referred to spaces of proximity and the 
home as well. For example, in the radio programme guide Hör zu! of 
1955 one could read: ‘It is so easy: The Sunday morning coffee behind 
you, waiting for lunch, you switch on the radio—and promptly you are a 
foreign people’s guest.’!? In a way, this statement illustrates the increas- 
ing retreat into the private sphere which was characteristic for the 1950s. 

The examples of Hamburg and Leipzig both show that the histori- 
cal context not only affected the cities’ media ensembles, but also the 
programmes on offer and the content alignments. Within the local or 
regional programme selections linked to Hamburg or Leipzig, the global 
was a very often-used reference. 


7.4 HAMBURG AND LEIPZIG AS ‘GLOBAL PLAYERS’? 


When researching the ‘regularities’ and ‘predominant statements’ 
(Foucault 2003) in media discourses on the cities’ images, we are inevita- 
bly confronted with global references. During the 1950s, slogans such as 
‘Hamburg, the gate to the world’ and ‘Leipzig, the showcase to the world’ 
were omnipresent. They were produced and reproduced cross-medially, 
both as part of image strategies and unintended discourses. The main rea- 
son for both cities to enhance their claim to be part of the world in the 
1950s was of course that after the defeat of National Socialism both parts 
of Germany had to reinvent their positions in a world divided by the Cold 
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War. In this sort of very dense cross-media communication, the differences 
in the media ensembles were much fewer than in other periods. In our fig- 
urational perspective we can illustrate the differentiation within the com- 
municative figurations by such cross-media references. 

Stressing the importance of the yearly trade fairs, Leipzig had a mul- 
tiple image as a city that had a particular standing across the globe. 
This can be shown cross-medially by textual, visual and audio sources. 
For instance, the radio and TV programme guide Unser Rundfunk 
frequently announced reports on the trade fairs with titles such as 
‘Leipzig—a global meeting point’, ‘Leipzig—in the spotlight of the 
world’ or ‘Leipzig—the global showcase’.!! On television, the daily news 
‘Aktuelle Kamera’ frequently confirmed Leipzig’s significance as the 
place of ‘the greatest trade fair in the world’.!? In about 1955, a ‘corpo- 
rate video’ about the city, titled ‘Leipzig—the bridge to the world’, was 
produced. The movie, commissioned by the district council, introduced 
Leipzig as the ‘heart of the European continent’ because of its impor- 
tance as the global city of trade fairs.1? Books (e.g. Hennig 1959), and 
songs,!* repeated the slogans of ‘the global showcase’ or ‘the gate(way) 
to the world’ again and again. Accordingly to them, Leipzig was not 
only seen as a global meeting point, but as a showcase, bridge or gate to 
the world. 

However, Leipzig’s image as a global showcase was deeply embedded 
in the city’s narrative, although in the Weimar Republic Leipzig had not 
been given the official title as a trade fair city because different urban 
actors highlighted the city’s manifold traditions as the location of the 
book trade or fur trade and as a place of music, art and science. Only in 
1937 was it recognized as a trade fair city of the German Reich,!® and 
framed by the nationalist narrative and identity constructions of the Nazi 
period. After 1989, Leipzig re-enhanced its image as a meeting point 
between the transformed East and West and as a ‘global player’. 

For Hamburg, a similar dominance of global references is apparent, 
even though they aren’t connected to a single event like the trade fair 
in Leipzig. It is striking how consistently Hamburg has been called the 
‘gateway to the world’ even right up to the present day. Lars Amenda 
has stressed how this slogan has become increasingly important for 
the image policy of the city since the Weimar Republic, and that it 
was nationally framed and overemphasized during National Socialism 
and reinvented after the Second World War (Amenda and Griinen 
2008). During the 1950s, the metaphor of the world’s gateway was 
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omnipresent, especially within media discourses. We can find it as a visual 
signal within the logo of the Hamburger Abendblatt, the most important 
local newspaper: Since 1948, the logo has shown a gate between two 
towers, surrounded by the text: ‘With home in your heart, embrace the 
world.’!© The slogan ‘gateway to the world’ was again used in 1951 as 
the title for a broadcast on schools radio (Schulfunk) of Norddeutscher 
Rundfunk.!” In the same year, a documentary film titled ‘Germany’s 
Gateway to the World’ was produced in German and English lan- 
guage versions which showed the daily business of the Hamburg port 
(Landesmedienzentrum Hamburg 1999: 57f.). In 1953 and 1955 other 
movies were produced that used the slogan, too (1999: 61-64/78). 
Another example is the book Hamburg—gateway to the world, which was 
published in various editions during the 1950s (Amenda and Griinen 
2008: 82). Like Leipzig, Hamburg was not only thought of as the gate- 
way to the world, but also as a global meeting point and bridge between 
different worlds.!8 

These metaphors are accompanied by their own connotations and 
open up a range of diverse associations. Whereas especially the meeting 
point and showcase metaphors emphasize an integrative moment and the 
world in one’s own home, the gateway to the world metaphor stresses 
ideas about travel and departure. But in the Hamburg and Leipzig cross- 
media sources it is evident that these connotations seem to be inter- 
changeable. Both were important ways of claiming the cities’ significance 
for the world and served as umbrella notions which were rather stable in 
their significance. However, what we can certainly show is that ‘places 
are also the moments through which the global is constituted, invented, 
co-ordinated, produced’ (Massey 2004: 11), and vice versa. The local and 
the global are closely interlinked and interact. 


7.5 VIsuAL SIGNS FOR THE CITIES’ COSMOPOLITISM 


During the 1950s, the visual dimension became more and more impor- 
tant for creating and communicating such space-related ideas of identity. 
In this period, the visual repertoire not only became larger but also more 
variegated, strengthening the visualization processes of the previous dec- 
ades. Leipzig and Hamburg were very often presented via visual markers, 
thus reinforcing the interlinkage between the local and the global. 

During the 1950s, the most striking visual marker for Leipzig was 
the globe. Functioning as a logo for the city’s trade fair as well, it stands 
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for the international importance of Leipzig. Together with pictures 
of Leipzig’s town hall, of its rebuilt ‘modern’ central railway station or 
of lines of cars within the city centre,!? the globe stressed the mobility, 
hence the modernity of Leipzig. Using signs like this, pictures showed 
a vivid city, open-minded, with its gates always open for visitors from all 
over the world. 

For example, see Fig. 7.1: the cover of the radio programme guide in 
March 1955. As an announcement of the spring trade fair, the picture 
relates Leipzig to the world in a particular way. Reminiscent of Charlie 
Chaplin’s dance with the globe, the woman seems to be playing cheer- 
fully with the globes. We can see two globes—possibly symbolizing the 
two political worlds, which appear to meet easily in Leipzig. By placing 
the one world in front of the woman and the other in the middle of her 
hand, the picture confirms Leipzig’s location in the middle (or rather the 
heart) of Europe and the globe. 

As other pictures illustrate, Leipzig was very often seen as the centre 
or heart of the world. Without any doubt, one important spatial imagi- 
nation during the 1950s deals with the difference between West and 
East. This was used as a reference point for that picture as well. The sym- 
bol of the globe was especially suitable to stress both Leipzig’s and the 
GDR’s openness to the world and the (dichotomic) territorial borders. 
The two globes symbolized this competitive situation with the West, 
while the reference to Charlie Chaplin strengthened the anti-fascist nar- 
ration and the new invention of the GDR. As we know, photographs are 
not only influenced by culture and politics, but they also help to cre- 
ate and stabilize them (Christmann 2008). In this sense, they could for- 
mulate different and parallel existing space-related ideas of identity. On 
the one hand, the photograph of the woman dancing with the globes 
obviously goes hand in hand with gender constructions. On the other 
hand, it refers to older traditions of commercial photography, especially 
in a magazine such as this programme guide, which was a well-known 
medium itself, being an all-German tradition before 1945. The dynamic 
use and interpretation of a picture like this can only be understood if one 
knows about the cities’ special (political and historical) framings, and 
about the changes within both German media environments and within 
Hamburg’s and Leipzig’s media ensembles. The concept of communica- 
tive figurations highlights these points and, in this way, helps to investi- 
gate the construction of identities as an intertwined process shaped by 
media and other political and social forces. With this in mind, we can ask 
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ner Rundfunk‘: 


BLIK 
ORGAN DES STAATLICHEN RUNDFUNKKOMITEES DER DEUTSCHEN DEMOKRATISCHEN REPU 


Aus aller Welt 
kommen wieder die Gäste zur 
Leipziger Frühjahrsmesse 1955 


Jn alle lOelt 


gehen d 
Räth 


Fig. 7.1 Cover page Unser Rundfunk, 9/1955, © Burda News, TV Spielfilm 
Verlag GmbH, Redaktion F.F. dabei 
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for a media-related transformation of the communicative construction of 
‘social reality’ during the 1950s and its impact on the transformations of 
communicative figurations and the social domains. 

In Hamburg, visual signs of modernity and mobility played a simi- 
lar key role in the construction of a cosmopolitan urban identity (cf. 
Stoetzer 2006) as in Leipzig during the 1950s. They were insepara- 
ble from the history of the city’s media ensemble, as can be shown by 
‘Mecki’—a fictional hedgehog who was designed to create a feeling of 
identification with the programme guide Hör zu! in West Germany. 
Existing since 1949, Mecki’s most conspicuous attribute was his role as 
a globetrotter, who on the one hand permanently crossed boundaries, 
but on the other was deeply entrenched in his hometown, Hamburg. 
Hence, he was a well-known globetrotter with familial background. The 
world he was living in was a very cosy one, free from social or politi- 
cal conflicts. Mecki’s ‘personal life’ (he became engaged to Micki in 
1952) was shaped by traditional civic values and morals. To some extent, 
he stood symbolically for the cosmopolitan and bourgeois part of ‘the 
Hanseatic’ that was reinvented during the 1950s (Seegers 2015). 

However, the most dominant sign for Hamburg’s mobility and 
its global mindset was the port. Thus, the visual representation of the 
city during the 1950s was accompanied by pictures of industrial docks, 
cranes, tugboats or sailing boats, ships’ ropes and, of course, the Elbe 
river with its renowned landing stages.”! Sometimes it was reduced to 
a few maritime signs, such as the anchor or seagulls.?* Sometimes male 
actors represented it; for example, the dockers or the more romantic 
figure of the sailor setting out as a young man from Hamburg into the 
world.?3 These pictures and the combination of visual markers give an 
impression of an industrious city set in relaxing surroundings that at the 
same time was a place of departure into the world.”* In a way, the gen- 
eral social and economic departure of the 1950s was represented in those 
pictures. Moreover, the port in particular was very often seen as a myste- 
rious and shady space that had its own special atmosphere. It is striking 
how often the Port of Hamburg was depicted in romantic light at night 
time.?® 

Whereas Hamburg stressed the metaphor of departure into the out- 
side world, Leipzig (imaginarily) opened its doors to invite the world 
into the city. Beneath the superficial similarities, we have to deal with 
the underlying differences in ascribing the mediated constructions of 
Hamburg and Leipzig as cosmopolitan cities. Of course, these differing 
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understandings of cosmopolitism depended on the historical context of 
the divided world. For instance, the strong references to mobility and 
modernity in Leipzig are embedded in the efforts to demonstrate the 
‘Weltniveaw of the GDR and the orientation to a socialist future. Thus, 
media discourses on the global and imagined transnational spaces con- 
firmed very real territorial political borders. 

The prominent role of visual media for the imagination of those 
‘modern’ and ‘mobile’ global spaces within national borders is remark- 
able. According to approaches of visual history (Paul 2006), images are 
not only representations of a reality which is formed ‘somewhere else’, 
but have to be seen as an important part of the construction of social 
sense and values. Harald Welzer et al. (2002) have clearly shown how 
visual and audio-visual media produce people’s ideas of ‘reality’, and 
even form their ‘own personal’ memories and identities. During the 
1950s in Hamburg and Leipzig, programme guides or movies, in par- 
ticular, dealt with global references, much more so than daily newspa- 
pers. Moreover, it is striking that visual metaphors such as ‘showcase into 
the world’ or ‘global viewpoint’ were used progressively after 1953— 
while the experimental time of TV broadcasting in both German states 
fascinated large parts of society.’ However, the growing differentiation 
within the cities’ media ensembles strengthened the spread and populari- 
zation of the modern, mobile and open-minded images of Hamburg and 
Leipzig during this decade. 


7.6 A PLEA FOR AN ENTANGLED AND Cross-MEDIA 
HISTORICAL APPROACH 


Media in East and West always reacted to each other and to the dynam- 
ics of the Cold War. Dominant discourses on the ‘economic miracle’ in 
the West and the ‘building of socialism’ in the East stressed the differ- 
ences between the systems. Nevertheless, the link between the local, the 
national and the global was variable, as can be shown for Leipzig: In the 
early 1950s, the Leipzig trade fair was presented as a symbol of German 
unity and a perfect example of border crossing.” As an all-German 
event, it was considered to be part of the fight for the reunification of the 
German “fatherland’.”® Yet, from 1952 onwards it was to demonstrate 
the economic growth of the young GDR and the growth of socialism in 
a divided world.?? As such, the trade fair’s logo changed from one world 
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in 1952 to two worlds placed next to each other in 1953. At the same 
time the trade fair’s significance was seen from an increasingly interna- 
tional perspective. The picture of the woman dancing with two globes 
represents this as well. By the second half of the 1950s at the latest, the 
Leipzig trade fair acted definitely as a symbol of strength of the GDR in 
the increasingly competitive situation with the West.*! 

Likewise in the West, even the ‘unpolitical’ character of Mecki, 
not without reason, again and again travelled to the United States of 
America.*? But how can we highlight the historic political context for 
identity constructions and at the same time overcome the problem that 
comparisons between totalitarian and democratic systems often tend to 
grow too dichotomic and normative? To investigate communicative fig- 
urations means to enhance the comparative perspective. For historians, 
one of the main problems with comparison is to identify the different 
levels of transformations, since in the past this has often led to neglecting 
the similarities of the two political systems. As a result, for our compar- 
ative investigation on Hamburg and Leipzig, ideas of entanglement or 
‘histoire croisée (Middell 2000; Werner and Zimmermann 2006) come 
in useful because—with the shift to global or transnational history—they 
focus on mutual influences and entanglement beyond relatively plain 
comparisons. The interrelation of space plays an important role in these 
studies, as scholars enhance the entanglement between the national, the 
regional and the local, as well as in transnational relations (Middell 2000; 
Werner and Zimmermann 2006). These ideas of entanglement not only 
help to shed light on the interrelations between the East and the West in 
the context of the Cold War, but also take into account that in Germany, 
in particular, experiences and mentalities as well as (mediated) routines 
and expectations have been deeply shaped by a common past (Bésch 
2015; Wierling 2015). This could explain why the global metaphors in 
Hamburg and Leipzig in a way functioned as open umbrella notions, 
interchangeable and overlapping. However, these entanglements were far 
away from being on the same level. In fact, they were asymmetric. The 
young GDR had to struggle far more to position itself in the divided 
world of that time. The state (and Leipzig) had to invent new tradi- 
tions or interpret old metaphors by embedding them in a new narrative, 
whereas Hamburg enhanced more or less the continuities of the story of 
the port overlapping the ‘dark years’ of the Nazi regime. 

Furthermore, space-related identity constructions in Hamburg and 
Leipzig have to be analyzed in an entangled perspective because people 
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in the East often participated in Western media and vice versa. Having 
this in mind, media also reported on the cities beyond the border; for 
example, when the programme guide Der Rundfunk announced a radio 
broadcast entitled ‘Beautiful German Heimat‘, reporting on Hamburg 
as the ‘gateway to the world’.** The other way around, the print press in 
Hamburg frequently reported on the Leipzig trade fair, amongst other 
things asking whether Leipzig should be seen as the ‘gateway to the 
East’.*4 Thus, we can understand both cities as communicative figura- 
tions whose borders permanently blurred. Then again, the research on 
entangled communicative figurations highlights the cross-medial char- 
acter of the identity constructions and, at the same time, observes the 
dynamics of changing media ensembles, as is apparent in the special 
role given to the visual within both cities’ image building. Moreover, 
the cities communicative figurations seem to be variable and very stable 
at the same time—besides the differences between a dictatorship and a 
democracy and connected to different political, social and medial frame 
conditions. 


NOTES 


l. http://www.deutschlandradiokultur.de/eine-lange-nacht-ueber-eine- 
tausendjaehrige-stadt-mein.1024.de.html?dram:article_id=336721. 
Accessed: 30 March 2017. 

2. NDR Unternehmensarchiv, Nachlass Proske. 

3. NDR Fernseharchiv, No 0001009705, Nordschau, 01.12.1957, 2.04- 
2.31 min (quote translated by the authors). 

4. The Funkkorrespondenten as one active group within Leipzig’s commu- 
nicative figuration were a special mixture of semi-professional and non- 
professional journalists. Reaching back to older socialist traditions, in the 
GDR they were part of the ideology of ‘democratic’ mass media in gen- 
eral. Cf. Richter (1993). 

. Stadtarchiv Leipzig, StVuR Nr. 22020; Rohr (2011). 

6. Especially after the construction of the Berlin Wall in 1961, loudspeak- 
ers played an important role for the (listenable) demarcation from each 
other. Cf. Stratenschulte (2013). 

7. From the second half of the 1950s at the latest, local and regional pro- 
grammes were being promoted again. The Sender Leipzig then regu- 
larly broadcast its own programmes once or twice a day, including the 
“Stadtreporter’. At first, these programmes of the district broadcasting 
stations (Bezirksstudios) were part of the schedules of Berliner Rundfunk; 
after 1956 they became part of Radio DDR. 


au 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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. ‘Horerstimmen zu Leipziger allerlei’, Der Rundfunk 2/1951: 4; ‘Nicht 


zerstreuen, sondern erfreuen!’, Unser Rundfunk 18/1958: 7. 


. Staatsarchiv Hamburg, Best. 621-1/144, Nr. 1201 (transcriptions 


1956-1960). 


. ‘Zwischen Hamburg und Haiti’, Hör zu! 46/1955: 3 (quote translated by 


the authors). 


. Cf. Unser Rundfunk 36/1953: 9-11, 37/1954: 16-17, 9/1955: 10-11, 


10/1957: 12-13, 36/1954: 14. 


. Deutsches Rundfunkarchiv Potsdam, Deutscher Fernsehfunk, Aktuelle 


Kamera, 03.03.1959. 


. Staatsarchiv Leipzig, Best. 22043, Leipzig—Brücke zur Welt’, around 


1955, 17 min. 


. In 1960 the radio broadcast the song ‘Leipzig—the gate(way) to the 


world’. Deutsches Rundfunkarchiv Potsdam, ZMV8349. 


. Stadtarchiv Leipzig, Kap. 66, Nr. 27. 
. Cf.: ‘Anno Domini 1241’, Hamburger Abendblatt 14.10.1948: 3. 
. Staatsarchiv Hamburg, Best. 621-1/144 Nr. 1759, ‘Hamburg — Tor zur 


Welt’. 


. Cf. “Treffpunkt am Tor zur Welt’, Hör zu! 27/1953: 24-25. See also: 


“Blaue Nacht am Hafen’, Hör zu! 43/1952: 3. 


. ‘Leipzig Treffpunkt der Welt’, Leipziger Volkszeitung 25.02.1956: 1. 
. Symptomatically, Hör zu! several times reported on Meckis’s voyages under 


the heading ‘Look out into the world’. Cf. 10/1951: 5; 10/1952: 4. 


. Cf. ‘Menschen im Hafen’, Hör zu! 44/1957: 12-13. 
. Cf. Hör zu! 29/1950: Cover. 
. Cf. ‘Kapitäne von morgen’, Hör zu! 18/1954: 8; ‘Vorzimmer der weiten 


Welt’, Hör zu! 48/1956: 20. 


. Cf. ‘Um die Ecke geht es nach Amerika’, Hör zu! 01/1957: 3. 
. Cf. “Tausende Kontorhauslichter am Tor zur Welt’, Hamburger 


Abendblatt 23.02.1953: 3. 


. Moreover, the television itself was titled as the ‘showcase into the world’. 


Cf. ‘Fernsehstart’, Hör zu! 52/1952: 6-7; Diercks (2000). 


. Cf. ‘Messe der Erfolge. Leipziger Herbstmesse 1950’, Der Rundfunk 


35/1950: 3; ‘Messegäste grüßen aus Leipzig’, Der Rundfunk 10/1951: 
16. Deutsches Rundfunkarchiv Potsdam, Hörfunk, Nr. 2025527, MDR, 
‘Zeitgeschehen vom Funk gesehen’, broadcasting from 10.09.1951. 

‘Die Messe hat eine wichtige Friedensmission zu erfüllen’, Leipziger 
Volkszeitung 05.09.1952: 1. 

‘Leipziger Messe 1952 — Erste Messe im Aufbau des Sozialismus’, 
Leipziger Volkszeitung 07.09.1952: 1; “Größte Gebrauchsgütermesse 
eröffnet’, Leipziger Volkszeitung 07.09.1958: 1. 

Appropriately, the ‘Leipziger Stadtreporter of Berliner Rundfunk 
explained: ‘Particularly from the licence plates and the cars 
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manufacturers’ logos [within the city] one can see which role Leipzig has 
to fulfil as a city of trade fairs and as a connection between two global 
markets. Yes, because of this, there are the two globes and the traditional 
MM within the emblem of the trade fair.” Deutsches Rundfunkarchiv 
Potsdam, Schriftgut, F094-01-00/0054, p. 0072-0075, undated broad- 
casting, presumably March 1954 (quote translated by the authors). 

31. ‘Die Herbstmesse 1958 — ein Schlag in Erhards Wirtschaftswunder’, 
Leipziger Volkszeitung 17.09.1958: 2; “Treffpunkt Leipzig’, Unser 
Rundfunk 37/1958: 2. 

32. E.g. ‘Mecki in Amerika’, Hör zu! 33/1951: 32-33. 

33. ‘Schöne deutsche Heimat’, Der Rundfunk 39/1952: 7. 

34. ‘Leipziger Messe — Tor zum Osten?’, Die Zeit 37/1954: 9. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Networked Media Collectivities. 
The Use of Media for the Communicative 
Construction of Collectivities Among 
Adolescents 


Thomas N. Friemel and Matthias Bixler 


8.1 INTRODUCTION 


People use media to communicate and thereby create and maintain social 
relations in two ways. First, media provide technological means to bypass 
time and space and enable otherwise unconnected individuals to interact. 
Second, media provide topics for communication. Hence, media are able 
to fulfil two functions for relationships between individuals and for the 
collectivities they are part of at the same time: as a technology for and as 
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subject of communication. For decades, these two aspects were separated 
by two distinct types of media. For example, the telephone can be seen 
as a traditional medium that provides the technology for mediated inter- 
personal communication and to bypass geographical distance. In contrast 
to this, the content of newspapers, TV and other mass media are typically 
referred to as important subjects for everyday conversation. Theoretical 
concepts and empirical research on the social context and social relevance 
of media use have a long history (Friemel 2013). Based on the general 
trend towards an increasing relevance of media for our society (Esser and 
Strömbäck 2014; Lundby 2014), collectivities are affected by mediatiza- 
tion as well (Couldry and Hepp 2017). 

The current mediatization might not only be a gradual shift by means 
of a quantitative increase of media use and media references: we assume 
that the fundamental change in media environment will lead to a qualita- 
tive change of how collectivities are constructed by and through media. 
For example, the online social networking platforms that have emerged 
in the past decade have made apparent how numerous and interwoven 
our personal networks are. They enable us to display activities, prefer- 
ences and relationships to friends as well as to more distant persons or 
even strangers in a way which was not possible with any media before. 
Online media also facilitate an easy sharing of mass media content 
through computer-mediated interpersonal communication and thereby 
blur the above-mentioned line between the two kinds of media (i.e. tech- 
nology and content). Hence, the emergence and pervasiveness of ‘new’ 
digital communication technologies will change the way people connect 
and communicate by various means. Owing to the expected fundamen- 
tal change of how social collectivities are constructed, this trend can be 
referred to as deep mediatization (cf. Chap. 2). 

With respect to our subject of collectivities, we regard the following 
trends in the changing media environment as the most important: (1) 
Connectivity. Digital communication technologies such as social network 
services (SNS) and instant messengers (IM) empower people to con- 
nect with a vast number of others and relax the boundedness of time 
and space for social interaction. A consequence of this trend is that social 
borders are blurring and personal networks may become more diverse 
(Erickson 2003; Gruzd et al. 2011). (2) Omnipresence. The development 
of Internet-enabled mobile devices to make these technologies available 
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on the go. For many people, this means they have become accessible 
almost anywhere and at any time (van Eimeren 2013). At the same time, 
people permanently create digital traces that may be tracked by various 
actors and create new possibilities for intended but also unintended con- 
trol. Managing this omnipresence is likely to become a major challenge 
for individuals as well as collectivities. (3) Differentiation. Omnipresent 
connectivity is not limited to a single medium but is diversified across 
several communication technologies (DIVSI 2014). At the same time, 
the number of subjects to communicate on vastly increases owing to the 
large number of digital media outlets (e.g. special interest media) and the 
abundance of user-generated content. It is likely that beside algorithmic 
content selection the selection by collectivities will become of increasing 
importance (Friemel 2013). (4) Datafication. The possibility to embed 
(mass) media content in computer-mediated interpersonal communica- 
tion and the large amount of user-generated data leads to new forms of 
communication that let previously distinct media types converge (Jensen 
2010), but also set the ground for entirely new ways in which media are 
used. All four trends are likely to alter the way people communicate, 
establish relationships, collectivities and social capital. 

In order to track these trends and study the consequences of deep 
mediatization of collectivities, we develop the theoretical concept of 
networked media collectivities and an empirical research design based 
on social network analysis. The goal of this contribution is to introduce 
the theoretical concept and the respective research design and to pro- 
vide an initial measure to enable future comparisons. The next two sec- 
tions discuss the literature related to this endeavour and define the most 
important terms. Section 8.2 focuses on the concept of networked media 
collectivities and how these are constructed. This sets the ground for 
the discussion of how the changing media environment has an impact 
on social capital emerging from the collectivities (Sect. 8.3). Based on 
this literature review and theoretical reasoning, five research questions 
are derived in Sect. 8.4. Section 8.5 explains the research design of our 
study and introduces the chosen sample and methods. The results are 
presented and discussed in two subsequent sections. In Sect. 8.6 relevant 
descriptives for media use and communication about media content are 
discussed, and Sect. 8.7 provides insight into the network perspective of 
media-related communication. Section 8.8 summarizes our findings. 
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8.2 MEDIATIZED CONSTRUCTION OF COLLECTIVITIES 


Drawing on a definition proposed by Couldry and Hepp, we use the 
term collectivity to describe a ‘figuration of individuals that share a cer- 
tain meaningful belonging that provides a basis for action- and ori- 
entation-in-common’ (Couldry and Hepp 2017: 168). They further 
distinguish between media-based collectivities and mediatized collectivi- 
ties. The first are only made possible by the use of media technologies. 
The latter are able to exist without the use of media in principle, but 
are substantially shaped by media-related communication (Couldry and 
Hepp 2017: 170). Purely media-based and purely mediatized collectivi- 
ties can be regarded as two theoretical poles of a continuum encompass- 
ing the phenomenon of collectivism as defined above. In reality, they are 
most likely to be encountered as hybrids or in transition from one type 
to the other. 

The research presented in this chapter deals with collectivities in 
which both media and strong social relationships play a crucial role for 
their members. Therefore we put a special focus on the actor constella- 
tions that emerge from media-related communication on the one hand 
and friendship on the other. To be able to identify several actor con- 
stellations and how they are interrelated with media use as well as with 
each other, we apply a social network approach. According to Lin, we 
can define a collectivity as ‘a social network with members as actors’ (Lin 
2008: 62), which includes the necessity that the actors are at least par- 
tially directly linked to each other. The loosest link hereby is the possibil- 
ity to perceive others and their actions. More obvious links would be any 
form of direct interaction, such as conversations. The relevance of these 
direct links can be explained by the criteria Baym lists for online com- 
munities and networked collectivism. In addition to the shared practice 
by means of using a specific medium, this includes social norms (Baym 
2015), since social norms require at least a minimal level of perception of 
others. Hence, direct links become a necessary prerequisite for what we 
call collectivities. 

In a broad understanding, any audience could be seen as a media- 
based collectivity since it has an orientation towards the respective 
media content in common (Grunig and Stamm 1973: 567). However, 
to emphasize the aspect of direct orientation to each other and respec- 
tive actions, we subsequently use the term of networked media collec- 
tivities. Thus, these are defined as networked sets of actors with shared 
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communicative practices (e.g. a strong orientation towards specific media 
contents and/or specific media technologies). Examples are a group of 
people who discuss TV series, football fans who gather to watch a match 
or avid users of a micro-blogging service commenting on an ongoing 
political discussion. In all three instances, media play a constitutive role 
for the communicative construction of a collectivity, either as conversa- 
tion topics, as means of communication or both. Networked media col- 
lectivities can be densely knit or even be congruent to families, groups 
of friends, groups of work colleagues or other kinds of collectivities. 
However, they can also transcend these or may even construct detached 
collectivities and thereby lead to blurring of traditional social borders. 
Networked media collectivities can differ in size from small social groups 
to whole societies that follow a large media event and interact with refer- 
ence to it, and stability (short and long lasting) which influences their 
visibility /observability. In cases of frequent and direct interaction, mem- 
bers of networked media collectivities may develop a strong identification 
with group membership. However, especially in ephemeral and larger 
collectivities, their ‘members’ may feel to be part of a collectivity, but 
may not even be aware of its exact boundaries and composition. The net- 
works formed by those collectivities rapidly exceed the point where any 
actor can have a complete overview over their structure or identify their 
boundaries. With our concept of collectivities and our network analytic 
approach we draw also on Elias’s idea of figurations that conceptualizes 
school classes, families, occupational groups or any other social aggregate 
as networks of individuals that are ‘linked with each other in the most 
diverse ways’ (1978: 15). 

With respect to new’ media as communication technologies, it is of 
great interest to find out how digital media affect current media and 
non-mediated communication. Several studies argue that there still is a 
strong relationship between face-to-face and online communication. 
Caughlin and Sharabi (2013) show that there is a positive correlation 
between the frequency of online and face-to-face communication. That 
is to say that online communication is most frequent with those persons 
we communicate with in person as well. The strong overlap of computer- 
mediated and face-to-face communication networks can at least partially 
be explained by the fact that new communication technologies are dif- 
fusing within the pre-existing social structures that are represented by 
face-to-face communication (Baym etal. 2004; Subrahmanyam et al. 
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2008; Neuberger 2011; Reich et al. 2012; van Zalk et al. 2014). Offline 
relationships may not only be relevant for the adoption of new com- 
munication technologies. Latent tie theory assumes that offline rela- 
tionships are also crucial for the maintenance of online communication 
(Haythornthwaite 2002, 2005). Digital communication technologies 
make it very low cost to socialize (van Zalk et al. 2014), to maintain or 
to reactivate old relationships (Ramirez and Bryant 2014), and some 
media seem to be typical for different social groups (Kim et al. 2007). 
But normally they remain weak ties (Granovetter 1973; Baym and 
Ledbetter 2009) that dissolve when the communication technologies 
lapse (Haythornthwaite 2005). 

The relevance of media content as an object for everyday interpersonal 
communication is documented in various empirical studies. In fact, a sub- 
stantial proportion of everyday conversations is related to mass media 
content (Friemel 2013; Keppler 2014; Weber 2015). For Germany, 
Kepplinger and Martin (1986) found in their observational study that 
77% of all conversations in public places, bars and restaurants, at univer- 
sities and in homes referred to media content. Since then, it has been 
pointed out that conversation topics have become more heterogeneous 
(differentiated) and media themselves have become more important as 
a conversation topic (Gehrau and Goertz 2010). Moreover, conversa- 
tions about media content are able to fulfil important social functions 
(Friemel 2013). Media provide a constant source of conversation top- 
ics. Mass media content especially has the potential to serve as a ground 
of common knowledge from which conversations can arise (DiMaggio 
1987; Friemel 2009). This can be a means to define inner structures 
and boundaries of collectivities. To display a shared preference for spe- 
cific media content, to give an example, is one of several possibilities to 
express a sense of belonging and distinction from others (Hepp 1998). It 
has been shown that conversations surrounding mass media content can 
be an instrument to constitute hierarchy in relationships (Lull 1980). On 
a more general level, media content can also provide a starting point for 
the negotiation of norms and values in groups (Hurrelmann 1989) and 
in this way serve as one foundation for the construction of collectivities 
(Hepp et al. 2014). Conversations surrounding media content can thus 
be seen both as a means to facilitate the construction of media-based col- 
lectivities as well as a factor that mediatizes collectivities. 
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8.3 THE IMPACT OF CHANGING MEDIA ENVIRONMENT 
ON SOCIAL CAPITAL 


Collectivities are important for their members as they provide access to 
various forms of resources and support. This is generally referred to as 
the concept of social capital, which is closely related to social network 
theory (Bourdieu 1983; Coleman 1988). Social capital can be defined 
as the resources that an actor is able to access or profit from because of 
his or her embeddedness in a social network (Lin 2001; Esser 2008). 
Well-known studies have shown the importance of social relationships for 
access to information when looking for a new job (Granovetter 1973; 
Marsden and Gorman 2001). However, the concept of social capital is 
not limited to the perspective of single actors. A whole collectivity can 
be researched as a social network to assess the resources brought to bear 
by its members as internal social capital (Lin 2008: 62f.). Other forms of 
a collectivity’s social capital have been referred to as system capital. They 
are not directly accessed by actors through specific relationships, but can 
be seen as a feature of a specific collectivity itself. Examples range from 
the development of a climate of trust, to the adherence to and reinforce- 
ment of social norms, and the emergence of morality among a defined 
set of actors (Coleman 1988; Esser 2008). 

In analogy to the general notion of mediatization and the idea of 
mediatized collectivities, we can assume that networked media col- 
lectivities are likely to become more prevalent in various types of social 
settings. In a nutshell, communication technologies make new means 
available to interconnect, and diversified media contents provide more 
topics for communication (the assumed consequences of optionality, 
social contingency and new chances for participation). Both play a crucial 
role in the establishment and maintenance of collectivities. The trends 
of a changing media environment mentioned in the introduction are 
assumed to affect the development and maintenance of various forms of 
collectivities and their social capital. At a first glance, the trend of dif- 
ferentiation of media as contents and technologies might lead to an ero- 
sion of traditional social structures. It has been argued that both weaken 
boundaries of families, groups or even whole societies. In a widely dis- 
cussed work, Robert Putnam argued that the increase in consumption 
of mass media—particularly watching TV—led to a dramatic decline in 
various forms of civic engagement in US society (Putnam 2000). His 
empirical data show strong negative correlations between screen hours 
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and attending public meetings, writing letters to Congress and being 
member or officer in a local organization. Similar effects are found for 
the relevance of TV for entertainment. Dependent on the relevance of 
TV as the primary form of entertainment, he found lower values for vol- 
unteering, writing letters to friends and relatives, attending club meet- 
ings, going to church and working on community projects. Putnam 
admits that the correlations reported cannot answer the question regard- 
ing the causal direction between TV use and the various forms of civic 
engagement. Nevertheless, based on other research such as the natural 
experiment on television reception in three Canadian communities in the 
1970s (MacBeth 1986), he argues that the causal direction is likely to 
be directed from TV use towards civic and social life. Hence, according 
to Putnam, an increase of media use (e.g. TV), and especially the use of 
entertaining content (versus news and information) has a negative effect 
on various forms of collectivities. 

The negative trend towards social isolation in the USA was sup- 
ported by findings from the General Social Survey (GSS). McPherson 
and colleagues found that the core networks of US citizens decreased by 
about a third between 1985 and 2004, while the number of social iso- 
lates rose substantially (McPherson et al. 2006). This publication had a 
strong impact and is widely discussed in academia owing to its strong 
empirical foundation, since it is based on GSS data. However, subse- 
quent methodological tests have revealed that the decrease is likely to be 
an effect of questionnaire design that made people name fewer persons 
(Marsden 2013) and an interviewer effect (Paik and Sanchagrin 2013). 
Furthermore, the finding of a decline is corroborated by almost no other 
evidence. Hence, no general decline in socializing since the 1970s can 
be found, apart from the downward trend in socializing with neighbours 
(Fischer 2011; Marsden and Srivastava 2012). 

With a reference to technologies for interpersonal communication, 
Manuel Castells predicted fundamental changes for the organization 
of groups, social structures and societies as a whole (Castells 1996). 
Moreover, other authors assume that traditional groups and their struc- 
tures are changing through the influence of the Internet. Boyd (2006) 
argues that on social networking sites every person is embedded in their 
very own egocentric network and the context of every person is different 
and only partially publicly visible. Wellman et al. describe a turn towards 
networked individualism which is driven by the Internet. It is described 
as a change from densely knit groups to sparsely knit networks (2003). 
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In contrast to the negative connotation of Putnam’s ‘bowling alone’, 
Rainie and Wellman (2012) come to a rather positive interpretation. 
They argue that nowadays an individual’s main resource for social capital 
is to be found in each individual’s personal relationships, which provide 
access to a wider range of contacts and thus more diverse resources. They 
therefore propose the term networked individualism as ‘the new social 
operating system’. 


8.4 RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Summarizing the previous paragraphs, we are facing theoretical and 
empirical arguments which suggest either a decay, a transformation or 
a renaissance of social patterns and collectivism in a networked society 
(Castells 1996, 2013; van Dijk 2006). The divergent interpretations can 
partly be explained by the different foci of the respective studies. While 
some offline activities seem to vanish, focusing on these leads to pessi- 
mistic conclusions. On the other hand, the Internet makes new forms 
of social support and civic engagement possible that draw a more posi- 
tive picture of the societal changes related to the changing media envi- 
ronment. Therefore, the only valid approach to studying collectivities 
in a changing media environment is to study multiple relations simul- 
taneously. Methodologically speaking, we have to collect multiplex net- 
work data (Wasserman and Faust 1994) in which multiple relations are 
taken into account and can be analyzed in relation to each other. In our 
case, these multiple relations can be various types of media technologies 
and different media content that people interact with (through these 
different media technologies). However, pushed to its extreme, this 
would result in a research design with an immense number of dimen- 
sions (number of media content x number of communication technol- 
ogies x number of communication partners x types of social support). 
We therefore decided to focus on the question of how communication 
about different media content is linked with friendship ties. Hence, differ- 
ences in communication technologies are not considered and friendship 
is used as a proxy for social capital. For the empirical analysis of these 
hard-to-grasp collectivities, we investigate networked media collectivities 
among adolescents for two reasons: First, adolescents are known to have 
a more focused social network among their peers than is the case for 
other cohorts. For younger children, their parents are still a much more 
important point of reference. Adults are often simultaneously embedded 
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in different social settings such as family, friends and workplace. Second, 
adolescents are usually among the early adopters when it comes to new 
communication technologies and services. 

To investigate the figurations of networked media collectivities empiri- 
cally, we have to address the communicative practices, the frames of 
relevance and the constellation of actors (Hepp and Hasebrink 2014). 
Hence, our first research question is RQJ: What are the communicative 
practices of today’s adolescents? Hereby, the communicative practices are 
operationalized as the frequency of use and the frequency of interper- 
sonal communication about different mass media contents which are 
important to adolescents. This includes the question whether there is still 
enough shared interest in specific content even though media content 
has diversified. 

Based on the results of these two kinds of communicative practices, 
we proceed to analyze the relationship between the two. With a refer- 
ence to the concept of figuration, the second research question gives an 
insight into the frames of relevance. It is about the importance of differ- 
ent media content, to be able to communicate about them and thereby 
construct a networked media collectivity. RQ2: Are frequencies of mass 
media use and interpersonal communication about these contents correlated 
with each other? 

The remaining constitutive feature of a communicative figuration is 
its actor constellation. This includes both the actors as well as the ties 
between them. In contrast to most of the previous research, we are not 
only interested to find out the type of persons the adolescents talk to 
(e.g. peers versus parents versus siblings versus teachers). Since we focus 
on the figurations among adolescents we are able to zoom into the actor 
constellation and reveal the actual network structure among all persons 
participating in our study. From the literature review in Sect. 8.2, it can 
be concluded that communication about media content provides a basis 
for stronger forms of social relationships. In Sect. 8.3, it was pointed out 
that they are the prerequisite for access to social capital. With our multi- 
plex approach, we are able to disentangle the structural patterns of sev- 
eral overlapping collectivities before we assess their individual relevance 
for friendship in a later step. Our third research question therefore is 
RQ3: How frequently and within what actor constellation do people com- 
municate about different media? 

In addition to the individual analysis of communication about differ- 
ent media, we are interested in the relationship between these different 
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networks of media use and media-related communication. How similar 
are the patterns of different actor constellations? Phrased in methodo- 
logical terms, RO4: What is the structural correlation of different commu- 
nication networks? 

Finally, we turn to the link between media use and social capital. To 
carve out the relationship between media use, media-related commu- 
nication and friendship ties we include the friendship network in the 
same analysis as above. Again in methodological terms, RO5: What is 
the structural correlation between communication networks and friendship 
networks? 

Answering these five research questions allows us to empirically 
describe networked media collectivities with respect to different features 
that are constitutive for communicative figurations. Furthermore, we are 
able to answer the question concerning the relationship between net- 
worked media collectivities and access to social capital. Finally, this pro- 
vides a good starting point to reflect on the potential consequences of 
deep mediatization for collectivities and our society. 


8.5 SAMPLE AND METHODS 


The first aim of the present study is to describe the social domain of net- 
worked media collectivities as communicative figurations. Hence, it is 
necessary to extend the scope beyond that of individual attributes and 
take the actor constellations, communicative practices and frames of rel- 
evance into account that constitute these figurations. In order to do so, 
we apply a social network approach. Social network analysis is especially 
suitable to detect actor constellations and allows us to quantify how 
media collectivities coexist and interfere with each other. 

The data were collected in three middle schools in a major German 
city (Bremen). As social network structures are of particular inter- 
est here, we sampled four grades in which all students were invited 
to participate in our survey. This includes two 10th grades as well as 
one 11th and one 12th grade, respectively. The students and their par- 
ents were informed about the study in advance by letter and asked for 
written consent to participate. In total 335 students between 15 and 
21 years of age participated in the survey (53.2% female, Magg = 17.1, 
SE,gp = 0.53). Data collection took place during class hours in the 
computer labs of the respective schools on a class-by-class basis. The 
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students answered an online questionnaire (CASI) while a member of 
the project team was present. 

The questionnaire consisted of questions regarding ownership and use 
of several technological media devices, use of specific media content such 
as TV programmes, YouTube channels and video games, and how often 
students engage in interpersonal communication about these contents. 
To measure social network structures several sociometric questions, so- 
called name generator questions, were asked. Name generator questions 
ask for other persons with whom a respondent is in a certain type of 
relationship. In this study, we gathered data on friendship ties and on 
interpersonal communication about TV programmes, YouTube channels 
and video games. These media were selected because they are among the 
most important for this age group with respect to usage and interper- 
sonal communication. To get a comprehensive overview of the pattern 
of networked media collectivities, we allowed for cross-class nominations. 
Thus, for the social network analyses we have four different structures 
at hand for each school grade, that is to say the friendship network and 
three communication networks, one for each type of media content. 

To answer research question RQ1, we applied frequency analyzes for 
six media types which are of special relevance for adolescents and the com- 
munication about these media. For RQ2, bivariate correlations between 
frequency of media use and conversation on the level of the students were 
calculated. Sociograms as a specific kind of visualization of social networks 
were used to answer RQ3 regarding actor constellations. Finally, to answer 
RQ4 and RQ5 regarding the structural correlation of communication net- 
works and the friendship network, we performed Quadratic Assignment 
Procedure (QAP), which provides correlation statistics for social networks 
(Krackhardt 1987). The QAP can be used as a stochastical method to 
test whether two networks are significantly correlated, that is to say, for 
example, whether two students who talk about what they have seen on 
YouTube also tend to be friends or whether two students who talk about 
TV programmes also talk about video games, and so on. 


8.6 MEDIA USE AND COMMUNICATION ABOUT MEDIA 
CONTENT 
To be able to identify networked media collectivities as defined above, 


it is necessary to evaluate the relevance of several media in our sam- 
ple. ROI addresses the communicative practices by means of frequencies of 
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Fig. 8.1 Most frequently used media (days/week) 


media use by adolescents. Figure 8.1 shows on how many days per week 
eight electronic media are used by the adolescents. 

The media included were the most used screen-based media at the 
time of our survey. The set consists of one instant messenger service, sev- 
eral social media platforms and video sharing platforms as well as linear 
TV and video games. Results show that the instant messenger service 
Whatsapp was used most frequently of all media technologies. Most of 
our respondents reported using it every day or almost every day of a nor- 
mal week (M = 6.6, SE = 0.08). When the survey was conducted, the 
installation of this application was not yet supported on desktop PCs, so 
a smartphone was necessary to use the service: 99.4% of our respond- 
ents indicated that they owned a mobile phone, 97.9% of whom owned 
a smartphone. Only two respondents out of four school grades reported 
that they did not own any kind of mobile phone. However, one of them 
explained in an open-ended question that his smartphone had been sto- 
len only recently before the survey. These numbers are almost exactly 
in line with other representative studies in Germany (Feierabend et al. 
2015). 

In our sample, the video sharing platform YouTube was used slightly 
more often (M = 4.7, SE = 0.12) than linear TV (M = 4.5, SE = 0.14). 
Among social network sites, the picture and video sharing platform 
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Instagram (M = 4.0, SE = 0.17) was slightly more frequently used than 
Facebook (M= 3.9, SE= 0.16). Our respondents indicated to play 
video games on 2.7 days per week on average (SE = 0.15). Further, the 
video streaming platforms Twitch (M= 1.1, SE = 0.14) and YouNow 
(M = 0.3, SE = 0.08) were used least often. 

According to our definition of networked media collectivities, to speak 
of a collectivity it is not sufficient that the students use the same media. 
Our understanding requires a direct link among the actors. Only in collec- 
tivities in which actors can act and react upon each other are meanings and 
opinions negotiated and diffusion of information take place. Hence, a nec- 
essary requirement for these processes is that media content is the subject 
of interpersonal communication. To assess the importance of media con- 
tent in interpersonal communication, we asked our respondents to indi- 
cate how frequently they talk about their most-used media on a five point 
scale. We also included ‘school exams’ as a conversation topic to have a 
point of reference for other important everyday matters. Figure 8.2 shows 
the results. School exams were the topic that was most frequently dis- 
cussed at the time of our survey (M = 3.6, SE = 0.05). Almost as frequent 
was communication about content sent via the instant messenger service 
Whatsapp (M = 3.5, SE = 0.07). Despite some differences in frequency 
of use, all other types of media content were about equally often the 
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Fig. 8.2 Most frequent conversation topics 
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subject of interpersonal communication (YouTube: M = 2.4, SE = 0.06, 
TV: M=2.4, SE=0.06, Instagram: M= 2.4, SE=0.08, Facebook: 
M= 2.4, SE = 0.07, Video games: M = 2.3, SE = 0.08). These data 
show that despite the general trend towards a diversified media content, 
people still have enough in common to be able to talk about a topic. 
Whether this is because they have used the same content or another func- 
tion of interpersonal communication about mass media content (Friemel 
2013) is of relevance cannot be answered by this data. 

A comparison between the frequencies of media use and the frequen- 
cies of media-related interpersonal communication for each of the media 
shows that Whatsapp stands out as a communication technology as well 
as a source for conversation topics. All other media differ mainly in fre- 
quency of use, but not in their ability to provide conversation topics. 
Nevertheless, the communicative practices regarding all included media 
seem to meet our criteria to be constitutive for a communicative figu- 
ration of networked media collectivities. Hence, it will be of interest to 
further characterize these figurations. We will do so by answering the 
next three research questions (RQ2-RQ4). 

RO2 goes a step further by addressing the correlation between media 
use and communication about media content. As can be expected, bivari- 
ate correlation (Table 8.1) shows that the frequencies of use and the fre- 
quencies of media-related communication are positively correlated with 
substantial effect sizes for each media type (grey-coloured cells). The 
strongest correlation is found for games. The value of r= 0.78 means 
that the frequency of gaming and game-related communication is very 
strongly correlated. The more someone plays computer games the more 
this person also talks about it (and vice versa). At the same time, TV use 
and TV-related communication are only moderately correlated. Hence, 
while TV is among the most frequently used media to be used, interper- 
sonal communication on the topic is not so closely linked as for the other 
media types. However, it has to be taken into account that this finding 
is limited to the level of frequency. Therefore, we cannot rule out that 
there are specific genres or even single TV programmes which are closer 
linked to interpersonal communication (Friemel 2012, 2015). With 
respect to RQ2, we can conclude that the frequencies of mass media use 
and interpersonal communication about these contents are indeed cor- 
related with each other, and for most media this correlation is rather 
strong. Almost all of the other parameters in the top right quadrant of 
Table 8.1 are non-significant or negatively correlated. Hence, beside the 
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correlation between the frequencies of Instagram use and Whatsapp- 
related communication, the communicative practices of the various 
media seem to be independent from one another. 

The top left quadrant of the matrix reveals patterns of media use by 
means of indicating whether the frequency of use is correlated with the 
use of other media types. It is found that only instant messenger and 
social media services—which are mainly designed as means for inter- 
personal communication—can be regarded as a bundle of media that 
are used in combination and thereby form a common media repertoire 
(Hasebrink and Domeyer 2012). In addition, we find also negative 
relations between frequencies of media use. Results show that TV and 
YouTube tend to be negatively associated, which can be interpreted as an 
indicator for substitution of one by the other. 

Likewise, we can also focus on how communication about various media 
is related (bottom right quadrant). There are several media which seem to 
be often talked about by the same people, but also some that seem to be 
mutually exclusive. Again, Facebook, Whatsapp and Instagram form a bun- 
dle of conversation topics. For YouTube-related communication, positive 
correlations are found for Facebook and game-related communication. Both 
are highly plausible, since a substantial share of the most popular YouTube 
channels are about gaming and Facebook is a common platform to share 
YouTube videos. 

Besides answering RQ2 with a clear yes (correlations between media use 
and communication about these media), the data reveal a complex constel- 
lation of communicative practices. While the correlation values reported here 
provide an overall indicator for communicative practices, they neglect the 
actor constellation in which these practices take place. We now turn to social 
network analytic approaches to identify networked media collectivities. 


8.7 Networks OF MEDIA-RELATED COMMUNICATION 


In this section we look at actor constellations emerging from commu- 
nication about media content to identify networked media collectivities 
and thus answer RQ3 (How frequent and within what actor constella- 
tion do people communicate about different media?). In doing so, we 
compare structural patterns for different media types as well as with 
the underlying actor constellation of the friendship network. This allow 
us to answer in a next step RQ4 and RQ5 by testing to which extent 
networked media collectivities emerge across different media types and 
whether they are linked to social capital (RQ4 and RQ5). 
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Table 8.2 Network descriptives by school grade 


School grade A School grade B School grade C School grade D 
(10th) (10th) (11th) (12th) 


D M SE D M SE D M SE D M SE 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 
Friendship 5.1 4.10 0.33 6.7 5.89 0.34 42 4.74 0.28 42 5.54 0.30 
TV com- 1.7 1.39 0.17 19 1.67 0.15 14 1.65 0.14 14 1.89 0.17 
munica- 
tion 
YouTube 1.6 1.26 0.16 17 1.53 0.18 0.3 140 0.13 12 041 0.08 
communi- 
cation 
Video 12 1.00 0.16 1.8 1.56 0.23 0.7 1.08 0.17 09 0.97 0.14 
game com- 
munica- 
tion 


Since networked media collectivities require direct ties among the 
actors, we analyze the four grades’ levels as separate actor constellations. 
In each grade level, three communication networks and a friendship net- 
work were collected (see Sect. 8.5). Table 8.2 gives the network density 
and the mean number of ties for each network from each school grade. 
The school grades are in ascending order and labelled A, B, C and D. 
Network density (D) is defined as the proportion of existing ties in a net- 
work in relation to the maximum number of possible ties. The friendship 
network of school grade B, for example, has a density of 6.7%, which 
means that almost 7% of all possible friendship ties were present at the 
time of the survey. Given the size of the networks (89-132 students per 
grade level), this is a reasonable value. In addition, the average number 
of ties per actor for each of the networks is given (M) as well as corre- 
sponding standard errors (SE). 

Results show that in all four grade levels the density of the friendship 
networks is substantially higher than for the communication networks. 
In fact, it is at least three times the density of each of the commu- 
nication networks in the same school grade. Comparing the three com- 
munication networks over all grade levels, it can be seen that the com- 
munication networks on TV content have the highest density. This 
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might surprise since the frequency in which students talk about the three 
media (Fig. 8.2) is almost equal. Hence, our network analytic measures 
provide a more granular insight that is not possible based on a frequency 
scale. An alternative explanation could be that communication about 
YouTube and video games is less bound to the school context than com- 
munication about TV. 

Sociograms enable us to assess how frequently and within what actor con- 
stellation people communicate about different media (RQ3). Figures 8.3, 
8.4, 8.5, 8.6 show the sociograms of all four networks from school grade 
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Fig. 8.3 School grade B friendship. Triangles male; circle female; greyscale class 
membership; tie friendship nomination 
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Fig. 8.4 School grade B TV communication. Triangles male; circle female; 
greyscale intensity frequency of TV use; tie interpersonal communication about 


TV 


B. Each node represents one student, whereas triangles stand for male stu- 
dents and circles for female students. An edge indicates a tie between two 
students (i.e. friendship or conversation tie). The positioning of the nodes 
is fixed over all visualizations to facilitate comparison. Figure 8.3 shows the 
friendship network for school grade B. Classroom membership is indicated 
by different shades of grey. The way they are distributed over the graph 
suggests that a substantial proportion of friendship ties occur within class- 
rooms, but there is also a considerable amount of cross-class nominations. 
Hence, this supports the chosen research design that was not bound to 
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Fig. 8.5 School grade B YouTube communication. Triangles male; circle 
female; greyscale intensity frequency of YouTube use; tie interpersonal communi- 
cation about YouTube 


classrooms but included entire grade levels (Friemel and Knecht 2009). 
Denser parts of the network suggest the existence of cliques of friends. 
Figures 8.4, 8.5, 8.6 show the respective networks for communication 
about TV, YouTube and video games. In these networks, the intensity of 
the greyscale indicates the frequency of use of the medium in question; 
for example, the darker a node in Fig. 8.4 the more frequently that per- 
son watches TV. A visual exploration of each of these communication net- 
works supports the results from correlation analysis above (cf. Table 8.2). 
In all three networks, darker coloured nodes tend to be linked by more 
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Fig. 8.6 School grade B gaming communication. Triangles male; circle female; 
greyscale intensity frequency of video game use; tie interpersonal communication 
about video games 


ties to other nodes. Light-coloured nodes tend to be weakly connected 
or even isolated from the rest of the network. This is most striking in 
Figs. 8.5 (YouTube communication) and 8.6 (video game communica- 
tion). Furthermore, the clustering of ties in certain parts of the communi- 
cation networks and their absence in others indicates that communication 
about media content often takes place among groups of friends. Finally, 
some regions of the graphs show similar actor constellations for two or 
more media types, resulting in multiplex relationships in collectivities. 
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Table 8.3 QAP correlations by school grade 


Multiplex communication 


School grade A TV-C YT-C G-C 

Friendship 0.373*** 0.456*** 0.459*** 0.576*** 

TV communication - 0.369*** 0.606*** 

YouTube communication - 0.464*** 

Games communication - 

School grade B TV YT G Multiplex communication 
Friendship 0.354*** 0.396*** 0.429*** 0.508*** 

TV communication - 0.371*** 0.515*** 

YouTube communication - 0.464*** 

Games communication - 

School grade C TV YT G Multiplex communication 
Friendship 0.327*** 0.513*** 0.469*** 0.580*** 

TV communication - 0.267*** 0.411*** 

YouTube communication - 0.505*** 

Games communication - 

School grade D TV II G Multiplex communication 
Friendship 0.320*** 0.491*** 0.240*** 0.541*** 

TV communication - 0.294*** 0.212*** 

YouTube communication - 0.253*** 


Games communication - 


***p < 0.001 


Similar patterns can be found for grade levels A, C and D that are not 
visualized here. With respect to RQ3, we can conclude that networked media 
collectivities show the same general pattern as are found for other media- 
related social networks (Friemel 2012, 2015; Shoham et al. 2012; Steglich 
et al. 2006). First, media use serves as a resource to create and maintain social 
ties. Second, this leads to a pattern of network auto-correlation in which 
actors of similar media use tend to be stronger linked than other actors. 

RQ4 regarding the structural correlation of different communica- 
tion networks can be answered by computing correlation coefficients 
and estimated significance values with QAP. Table 8.3 shows the results 
for these correlations between all networks within each school grade. 
They can be interpreted in the same ways as the bivariate correlations in 
Table 8.1. For all school grades, we find positive and significant correla- 
tions between all networks and RQ4 can be answered with a clear yes 
(there is substantial structural correlation). However, effect sizes are var- 
ying. Except for school grade D, they seem to follow a certain pattern, in 
which the correlation between the TV and YouTube network is the low- 
est of all communication networks. For example the networks regarding 
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TV and video games are more similar than the TV and YouTube net- 
works. Even though this finding might be surprising at first, this is con- 
sistent with the findings reported in Table 8.1 (negative correlation 
between YouTube and TV use and positive correlation between YouTube 
and game-related communication). Only in school grade D are corre- 
lations in general rather weak. All differences between the correlation 
coefficients are significant at the 1% level. In sum, we can conclude that 
networked media collectivities are transcending different media types by 
ascertaining that actor constellations are somewhat similar across TV, 
YouTube and game-related interpersonal communication. 

Finally, we turn to RQ5 to answer whether there is a structural correla- 
tion between communication and friendship networks. This is of relevance 
since friendship ties are an important source for various kinds of support 
and thus are a proxy for the social capital of and within collectivities. The 
analytic approach of calculating QAP correlations is the same as for RQ4. 
Again, we find positive and highly significant correlations between each 
of the media-related communication networks and the friendship net- 
work. All school grades but school grade D follow a similar pattern, in 
that communication about TV content shows the lowest overlap with 
the friendship network. In addition, we calculated the overlap of the 
friendship network with the multiplex network of all three media-related 
communication. Here, even higher correlations are found than for the 
individual communication networks, indicating that the friendship net- 
work is most similar with a multiplex operationalization of networked 
media collectivities. This supports our theoretical and empirical approach 
that builds on the idea of a figuration as a combination of multiple net- 
works of interpersonal communication, friendship and media use. 


8.8 CURRENT FINDINGS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 
ON NETWORKED MEDIA COLLECTIVITIES 


We started our contribution with a two-sided perspective of how media 
are related to the communicative construction of collectivities. First, they 
serve as technologies to bypass time and space. Second, media provide 
content for various forms of interpersonal communication. Based on this 
distinction and the literature on media use in social contexts, we subse- 
quently developed the concept of networked media collectivities. These 
are defined as networked sets of actors with shared communicative prac- 
tices. We furthermore emphasized the necessity of direct links between 
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the individuals, since the concept otherwise would be a synonym for the 
audience of media content or all users of a media technology. The idea 
of networked media collectivities is linked to the literature on social capi- 
tal. We therefore summarized the theoretically assumed and empirically 
identified impact of a changing media environment on social capital. In 
sum, this includes both arguments for an increase of social capital, as well 
as a decline. However, the unidirectional perspective of how a changing 
media environment influences social structures is short sighted in that it 
is rather a mutual dependency. It is likely that the social context also has 
an influence on media use and media-related communication. 

Based on these lines of reasoning, we developed five research ques- 
tions to investigate the figurations of networked media collectivities and 
tested them based on networks of four German school grades encom- 
passing 335 students. The research questions address the three defining 
features of a communicative figuration: the communicative practices, the 
frames of relevance and the constellation of actors. 

RQ1 concerned the communicative practices of today’s adolescents. Our 
results show that the instant messaging service Whatsapp is used nearly every 
day by most of the participants. Whatsapp and related issues were also the 
topic adolescents talked most about in person. YouTube, TV, Instagram, 
Facebook and video games were both less used and talked about. Based 
on these data, it was also tested whether frequencies of mass media use and 
interpersonal communication about these contents are correlated with each 
other and therefore define a frame of relevance for adolescents (RQ2). 
The respective results show that media use and media-related communica- 
tion are strongly correlated on the level of the various media types. Hence, 
this supports the general idea that media use provides sources for interper- 
sonal communication. Finally, we addressed the actor constellation of the 
communicative figuration by analyzing the friendship networks and the 
networks of interpersonal communication about TV, YouTube and gam- 
ing (RQ3), the structural correlation among the communication networks 
(RQ4) and their correlation with the friendship network (RQ5). The friend- 
ship network hereby serves as a proxy for social capital. The respective results 
show that media in fact seem to serve as a resource to create and maintain 
social ties, since people with a similar intensity of media use are more likely 
to communicate about the respective media compared to dissimilar others. 
This is also supported by the findings regarding the positive structural cor- 
relation between the different networks (RQ4). This finding supports our 
assumption that the figuration of networked media collectivities should be 
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understood as a combination of multiple (partially overlapping) networks. 
The findings regarding RQ5 finally show that these media-related communi- 
cation networks are strongly related to the friendship network. 

These findings suggest multiple conclusions. First, networked media 
collectivities should not be limited to a single medium. The structures 
transcend various types, but every network also has its own characteris- 
tics that help to reach a holistic representation of the figurations. Second, 
networked media collectivities are likely to be a resource of social capital. 
Media-related conversations are found to be of substantial relevance for 
everyday interaction and can be assumed to help create and maintain social 
ties. In fact, we are able to show strong overlap between media-related 
communication networks and friendship structures. Third, if figurations of 
friendship networks among adolescents are regarded as a benchmark for 
what structural properties a figuration should have, we are able to validate 
our theoretical and empirical approach of networked media collectivities. 

The proposed concept of networked media collectivities seems to pro- 
vide an appropriate theoretical and methodological approach to describe 
today’s media use of adolescents and its interdependence with social struc- 
tures. However, only a longitudinal extension of this research design will 
be able to test how the changing media environment alters processes and 
characteristics of networked media collectivities. Hence, the consequences 
of the four trends described in the introduction (connectivity, omnipres- 
ence, differentiation, datafication) need to be analyzed in future studies. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Transformation of Journalism: From 


Changing Newsroom Cultures to a New 


Communicative Orientation? 


Leif Kramp and Wiebke Loosen 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 


Journalism is profoundly affected by a changing media environment 
that has contributed to an ever-increasing pace of innovation and a dif- 
ferentiation of media channels and platforms that simultaneously fol- 
lows and fosters individualized media use. The digitalization of news 
media has enabled changes in news production as well as in news con- 
sumption, both on the level of individual practices and of organizational 
and social structures (cf. Klinenberg 2005; Paulussen 2012; Venkatesch 
and Dunkle 2013; Hermida 2014; Meijer and Kormelink 2015). 
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In particular, social media have enlarged and multiplied the possibilities 
for public participation in journalism: Terms such as “participatory jour- 
nalism” (Singer et al. 2011), “collaborative journalism” (Bruns 2005) 
or “network journalism” (Heinrich 2011) have been used to charac- 
terize how these trends affect the journalism-audience relationship and 
our understandings of and demands on journalism. Since the 1990s the 
major challenges confronting journalism — and research into it — has been 
seen in the developments around the internet and the new communica- 
tive conditions that came with it (for an overview see Mitchelstein and 
Boczkowski 2009). This illustrates that journalism as a genuine media 
phenomenon is intrinsically intertwined with the changing media envi- 
ronment which affects how journalism is produced, distributed and used 
by audiences (for a historical perspective see Birkner 2012). 

Today, journalistic content is produced, used and distributed via 
multiple platforms, and social media increasingly complement tra- 
ditional mass media while expanding the communicative options 
between journalists and their audiences. One consequence is an 
increased connectivity between journalists and audiences as well as an 
omnipresence of audience feedback: News organizations must now 
manage an increasing amount of audience-led comments, for exam- 
ple, in forums, comment sections and through user interaction on 
their social media channels which fundamentally changes how today’s 
journalists and their audiences perceive, use and manage these kinds 
of interactions (Bergström and Wadbring 2015; Loosen and Schmidt 
2016). The steady growth of user comments is probably one of the 
most notable examples in this context — and it illustrates that the idea 
of audience participation in journalism has changed relatively quickly 
over the past few years. What we are presently observing is a shift in 
the understanding of the comment section from being “a space for 
a new ‘deliberative democratic potential’ to emerge” (Collins and 
Nerlich 2015) to a necessary evil or even a threat to deliberation.! As 
a consequence, and also owing to limited resources — and also because 
of a mixture of a certain professional distance towards their audiences, 
scepticism or even resistance against audience participation — there 
are already various examples of newsrooms that have completely shut 
down the comments sections of their websites.” 

These developments should be seen in the context of a news indus- 
try struggling with disrupted business models and declining audiences 
(Phillips 2015), where one decisive challenge is to (re-)discover and 
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(re-)engage audiences — also through new (social) media channels. 
Some of the newer journalistic media organizations in the field, for 
instance, start-ups such as the German Krautreporter or the Dutch 
De Correspondent, even explicitly build their foundations upon a new 
understanding of the journalism-audience relationship, for instance as a 
financer of crowdfunded projects (Carvajal et al. 2012), as collaborators 
in enterprises relying on crowdsourcing or as co-decision-makers. 

Even if these developments neither follow a linear process nor take place 
simultaneously within all newsrooms or for all individual journalists, there 
is no doubt that “the audience” plays a much more central and explicit role 
in everyday newsroom routines than has been the case under the commu- 
nicative conditions of mass media where journalism mainly observed. its 
audiences via audience research and punctual feedback, for example, via let- 
ters to the editors. Generally speaking, this illustrates how the journalism- 
audience relationship is a mediated one and is subsequently changing with 
an expansion and differentiation of the media ensemble it is based on (for a 
historical perspective see Reader 2015). From the perspective of journalism 
(as a social field or system), media organizations (as enterprises), newsrooms 
(as journalistic organizations) and individual journalists (who may work in 
different contexts and under different conditions), these transformation 
processes inevitably lead to a tension between a (certain indispensable) pro- 
fessional distance towards their audiences and an increasing proximity that 
comes together with social media channels and their particular modes of 
communication. These spaces have become “meeting point[s]” (Bergström 
and Wadbring 2015: 140) for journalists and their audiences — meeting 
points where both groups meet on still ‘uncommon ground’. 

With this chapter, we want to discuss empirical evidence of this trans- 
formative stage for journalism in terms of its communicative orientation 
towards its audience(s). For this, we analyze empirical data from three of 
our recent surveys with the help of the approach of communicative figu- 
rations. It then becomes possible to identify patterns of a transforming 
communicative relationship between journalism and audiences. 


9.2 THE COMMUNICATIVE FIGURATION OF THE 
JOURNALISM-AUDIENCE RELATIONSHIP 
One of the most often used notions to describe consequences of a 


changing media environment is “the notion of the blurring boundaries” 
(Loosen 2015) between communicator and recipient, the distinctions 
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between whom are becoming increasingly porous. These fundamental 
changes in the media environment appear in journalism as if seen under a 
magnifying glass: 


e Journalism’s communication conditions are no longer solely char- 
acterized by mass media, but increasingly complemented by social 
media (e.g. Deuze et al. 2007; Singer et al. 2011). 

e Consequently, journalism has become a form of “multichannel 
communication”, that is, content is produced, distributed and used 
via various kinds of media and platforms; and these platforms are 
also used for various purposes: research, audience engagement, mar- 
keting, audience monitoring and so on (cf. Neuberger et al. 2014). 


One main consequence of these developments is the expansion and the 
amplification of the communicative options between journalism and 
audiences, leading to a diversification and dynamization of roles and rela- 
tions between them (Loosen and Schmidt 2012). There seems to be lit- 
tle doubt that the journalism-audience relationship is transforming in the 
context of continuous mediatization; that is, an interwoven change of 
media, culture and society. However, such a catch-all-diagnosis also con- 
ceals the fact that this transition follows neither a linear nor a simultane- 
ous process for all segments of journalism, for all journalists or audience 
members. Thus, the vital question becomes how we can better assess and 
analyze this transformation theoretically and empirically. 

Here, the concept of communicative figurations (Hepp and 
Hasebrink 2014) is helpful as it acknowledges three features of commu- 
nicative interdependencies between individuals, collectivities and organi- 
zations that are of particular importance for the transformation of the 
journalism-audience relationship (cf. Hasebrink and Hepp 2016): 


e A communicative figuration has a certain constellation of actors that 
makes up its structural basis. 

e It has a dominating frame of relevance, a certain sense orientation 
that serves to guide its constitutive practices, and 

e it is built upon specific communicative practices that draw upon and 
are entangled with a particular media ensemble. 


We want to use this heuristic to describe the previously mentioned 
changes in the journalism-audience relationship systematically from a 
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social constructivist perspective. Studying the transformation of the com- 
municative figuration of the journalism-audience relationship requires a 
clear understanding of its social factors: the actors involved, their forms 
of communication (social interaction) and their shared frames of rele- 
vance which make up the basis upon which a communicative relationship 
is moulded and oriented (see Table 9.1). 

Against the background of the above highlighted body of research 
and following Hasebrink and Hepp (2016: 4f.), we can identify five gen- 
eral trends in a changing media environment that are of particular rel- 
evance for journalism: 


e The differentiation of media and communicative practices that also 
provides audiences with new chances to participate. 

e Increasing connectivity between journalists and their audiences 
through these media and various technical intermediaries. 

e The omnipresence of audience feedback and other contributions. 

An ever-increasing pace of innovation of media technologies and 

their use by journalists and audiences alike. 

e The datafication and monitoring of audience behaviour based on 
increasingly diverse digital traces such as click rates and social media 
analytics that reveal information about news preferences, evaluation 
and engagement. 


Obviously, these trends (can) have various consequences for journal- 
ism in general and for the journalism-audience relationship in particular 
(Loosen 2016). Here, the concept of communicative figurations helps us 
to reflect on how the journalism-audience relationship transforms with 
the changing conditions of media and communications — with respect to 
the communicative practices that are used by journalists and the audi- 
ence, and the actor constellations in terms of who participates in the 
production and dissemination of news with respect to the dominating 
frames of relevance that characterize this relationship. 

Therefore, if we very broadly define a point in time as the “pre-inter- 
net age” (tl) and compare that with “the internet and social media age” 
(t2), we can trace how the communicative figuration of the journalism- 
audience relationship has changed over time in terms of the dimen- 
sions described - and how it continues to change. With respect to the 
briefly outlined state of research, we come to the following orienting 
hypotheses: 
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1. The communicative practices between journalism and (its) audi- 
ences are no longer only/predominantly mass media-oriented and 
monologic, but are increasingly social media-oriented and dialogic 
as well. Consequently, this transformation process leads to increas- 
ingly accelerated and varied communicative practices. 

2. With respect to the actor constellation we can observe shifts 
and diversifications in the roles journalists and audiences play 
as well as the dynamization of their relationships: To differenti- 
ate between producer and recipient has become much too static. 
Instead we notice users operating at different degrees of participa- 
tion, “measured audiences” coming together at different levels of 
aggregation and a multiplication of audiences media brands reach 
through a variety of platforms (e.g. via its printed edition or its 
Facebook page), which leads to a balancing act between “multiple 
audiences”. 

3. Overall, the defining characteristic of mass media — the asymmetry 
between journalism and audience in terms of supply and demand 
— is about to give way to a more reciprocal, participatory and dia- 
logue-oriented framing. One effect of this is an increase of contin- 
gency because follow-up communication is, in a new quality and 
quantity, as visible as journalistic communication. Propositions 
are instantly discussed and criticized as well as stimulated by user 
contributions. Another consequence is an increasing demand for 
transparency — that is, for instance, that newsrooms and journalists 
increasingly discuss topic selections, ways of covering or not cover- 
ing certain topics with their audiences. 


Even if the three research projects we draw from in the following sec- 
tions weren’t already conceptualized and operationalized with respect to 
the concept of communicative figurations, it offers a fruitful framework 
to interconnect the different empirical evidence to trace and illustrate the 
changing nature of the communicative relationship between newsroom 
staff and audiences in a digital age. That is, we use communicative figura- 
tions as a theoretical lens through which we can reinterpret our empiri- 
cal findings. Section 9.3 refers (1) to a survey among editors of German 
newspapers and (2) to in-depth-interviews with ten editors-in-chief of 
so-called “millennial news media” for young audiences in Germany 
(2.1). In Sect. 9.4 we switch and simultaneously widen the perspective 
by drawing on some empirical examples through a newsroom case-study 
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that looks “at both sides of the story” (Schmidt and Loosen 2015) 
by looking at the (in-)congruence of mutual expectations between 
journalists and audience members. 


9.3. TENTATIVE OPENNESS AND STRUCTURAL DRAWBACKS 
IN GERMAN NEWSPAPER NEWSROOMS 


The following reflections on the communicative reorientation in German 
newspapers draw on two surveys that focus on the ongoing transforma- 
tion of journalism practices in German newspaper newsrooms against the 
background of a changing (digital) media environment. The first study 
is a comprehensive survey of all newspapers in Germany with a complete 
editorial team (“publizistische Einheiten”). This survey was conducted 
in 2012 with a quantitative design and had a response rate of 56% (cf. 
Kramp and Weichert 2015; Weichert et al. 2015). Its main question 
was: How and to what extent do newsrooms facilitate a reorganiza- 
tion of dominating frames of relevance in journalism with respect to its 
communicative orientation? The second survey was conducted in 2016 
with a qualitative design, collecting the experiences and expectations of 
twelve editors-in-chiefs of millennial news media outlets in Germany, 
including Bento, BUNTEnow, BusinessInsider, Buzzfeed Germany, BYou, 
Headline24, HuffingtonPost Germany, jetzt, orange by Handelsblatt, 
Refinery29, Vice Germany and Ze.tt (cf. Kramp and Weichert 2016).* In 
recent years, a considerable number of German publishing houses have 
launched specific news outlets that are geared towards attracting teenag- 
ers and young adults (summarized under the generational term “millen- 
nials”), encouraging them to engage with the news. They compete with 
other new market entries by international media corporations that have 
launched German subsidiaries and also canvas for a young target market 
that is characterized by an intensely digital lifestyle, but who are difficult 
to reach through the conventional news offerings of established newspa- 
per websites (cf. Kramp 2016: 21f.). 

Considering the two survey periods, the results of the studies can be 
understood as building upon each other in a transformative process in 
which publishers and newsrooms have tried to adapt to and even shape 
their changing (digital) media environment by changing their news- 
room cultures and their communicative orientation towards audiences. 
In 2012, when the first survey was conducted, newspaper publishing in 
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Germany had already been through a period of massive cutbacks and a 
continuous decline in circulation and advertizing revenue. By then, the 
industry had already been working on options to secure its core newspa- 
per business and expand its digital outreach (cf. Esser and Briiggemann 
2010; Kramp 2015). The subsequent development of alternative plat- 
forms, and new ways of attracting new (young) audiences by engaging 
them with interactive and participatory modes of mediating the news, 
not only corresponds with economical determinants but to journalists’ 
professional perceptions of audiences’ changing needs, demands and atti- 
tudes towards making news and its mediation as well. This combination 
of perceptions that change and the attitudes and demands that change 
with them constitute the wider transformation of the very communica- 
tive figuration that is the journalism-audience relationship. 


9.3.1 Changing Newsroom Cultures Through New Professional Roles 


Role conceptions in journalism are the result of a complex interdepend- 
ence between self-perceptions and imposed expectations to fulfil norma- 
tive and empirical functions (cf. Mellado et al. 2017). With the dawn 
of social media and its widespread dissemination, newsrooms became 
increasingly confronted with a continued differentiation, vast connectiv- 
ity and the growing omnipresence of media affordances provided by dig- 
ital information and communication technology (ICT). Journalistic roles 
were confronted with differentiated tasks and practices. Undertaking 
several efforts to adapt to this transforming media environment, the 
journalistic profession has experienced a rapid diversification with the 
implementation of various new professional roles that add to the existing 
range of tasks in integrated newsrooms (Bakker 2014): According to the 
2012 survey, traditional roles still tend to dominate the self-perception 
of editorial staff in (German newspaper) newsrooms, and innovative job 
profiles seem to evolve in reaction to a communicatively interwoven pub- 
lic sphere encompassing new constellations of actors that include both 
journalists and audiences. These profiles can already be understood as 
the outcome of a professional reconsideration of journalism’s efficiency 
in disseminating information and generating public interest for critical 
issues of broader societal relevance: An omnipresence of audience articu- 
lations (including feedback) and user-generated content has triggered an 
awareness that new tasks such as moderating the public discourse, edi- 
torial community management or curating social media content have 
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emerged and that they should be taken seriously in the context of the 
newsroom. What these tasks have in common is that they are not so 
much focused on the production of original news content as they are on 
the mediation, classification and discussion of it by various (new) com- 
municative practices through social media, with a strong emphasis on 
user dialogue. 

The integration of additional professional fields with a variety of com- 
municative requirements and orientations, which solidify into a range of 
job profiles and role perceptions, might not only change editorial proce- 
dures but also the social reality and self-perception of newsrooms. This 
is because it affects an adjustment of the dominating frames of relevance. 
This transformation process naturally depends on a variety of factors, 
including the particular nature and extent of the reorganization of pro- 
fessional roles. If a journalist’s main task is to literally moderate a pub- 
lic discussion among members of the audience (and/or other journalists 
and public stakeholders), this means that a profound change in the com- 
municative orientation of a newsroom that has previously been charac- 
terized by mass-media news production and distribution focus — or by a 
relevance frame of ‘supply and demand’ — occurs (see Table 9.1). If jour- 
nalists act as managers of a community of users who share their opinions 
amongst themselves, who contribute their observations to their personal 
public spheres, who engage with the news dynamically, then we can see 
a significant change in newsroom culture: Against this background, the 
ability to master various emerging communicative practices in an ever- 
changing (social) media environment becomes increasingly relevant for 
journalists. And, if a journalist lives up to a self-perception that places 
a special emphasis on the content of others circulating through social 
media by curating it for the sake of providing an overview of a complex 
discourse or issue, it also shifts editorial priorities. 

Nearly half of the respondents (48%, n = 127) in the 2012 newsroom 
survey identified the “community manager” as an increasingly relevant 
job profile in journalism. The approval rate was even higher for a pro- 
spectively increasing demand for journalists as “moderators” (66.1%), 
“curators” (55.9%) and “bloggers/commentators” (56.7%). The for- 
mation of new role perceptions in the newsroom that place emphasis on 
follow-up communication with the audience and building and manag- 
ing a community of users is a novelty in newspaper journalism, as reader 
service has formerly been a task undertaken exclusively by the marketing 
and public relations (PR) division of publishing houses (cf. Schoenbach 
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et al. 1999). In 2016, editors-in-chiefs of millennial news media do not 
only confirm the high(er) relevance of journalistic roles that focus on 
audience engagement. Social media are at the centre of newsroom activi- 
ties for both the subsidiaries of established newspaper companies and for 
newly established digital news organizations that exclusively address ado- 
lescents and/or young adults. Here, facing young, volatile, media users, 
the dominant frame of relevance has shifted towards a systematically dia- 
logic communicative orientation towards audiences. Here, according to 
the surveyed editors, each and every journalist is expected to also act as a 
moderator, curator, community manager and blogger/commentator. In 
addition, the editorial staff of millennial news media are generally quite 
young, belonging almost exclusively to the very same generation that is 
targeted by the new editorial strategies (e.g. the age array at the news- 
room of orange by Handelsblatt is 16-22 years, according to its editor 
Hans-Jürgen Jakobs). As stated by the surveyed editors of the millen- 
nial news media, the recruitment of young journalists is often focused 
on digital literacy in terms of an inherent understanding of and affin- 
ity towards emerging communicative forms in the digital ecosphere. 
Although classic journalistic competencies stay relevant, experiences in 
social media content production, networking expertise and the willing- 
ness to experiment with emerging media technologies are considered to 
be equally important. 


9.3.2 Differentiating the Media Ensemble 


Only 43% of the respondents in the newspaper newsroom survey stated 
that they would agree to focus on news that was interesting for a broad 
audience; one of the most supported role perceptions traditionally attrib- 
uted to journalists (among themselves) related to the key idea of objec- 
tive reporting (Weischenberg et al. 2012: 213-215). Here, it had by far 
the lowest approval rate for all surveyed items. 

We consider this an indicator of the shifting priorities of communi- 
cative orientation for journalists: from a traditional mass media news 
dissemination perspective to a differentiated media ensemble with an 
audience that is fragmented and/or, indeed, “multiple audiences” 
(Hasebrink 2008, own translation) — it appears that journalists are 
increasingly acknowledging that they serve different audiences via dif- 
ferent media channels and platforms during their daily work routines 
(Loosen and Schmidt 2016b). This is corroborated by the relevance 
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that is ascribed to social networks in the newsroom compared to other 
internet services: More than 70% of the respondents deem social net- 
works “very important” or “important” for their everyday work with 
an average approval rate of 2.2 (1 = very important, 5 = unimportant); 
all other surveyed items had lower approval rates (blogs 3.6, podcasts 
3.9, video 2.8, Twitter 3.0, data-driven journalism 2.6). A high level of 
importance placed on social networks is mentioned particularly by those 
respondents who think that community management will become more 
important for journalists in the future. This also points to the increased 
relevance of interactive and dialogic formats and practices in journalism. 
The results in detail: 


e For younger journalists (39 and younger) social network services 
such as Facebook, Xing and Google+ are by far the most important 
online platforms for their editorial work. They also use short mes- 
saging services such as Twitter and appreciate video as a new form 
of mediation within integrated newspaper newsrooms as well as 
methods for data visualization. 

o For middle-aged journalists (40-49) social web and data-driven 
journalism is the first choice when it comes to online activities. 
They also consider short messaging services and video important for 
their reporting. Blogs and podcasts, however, are deemed mostly 
unimportant. 

e For older journalists (50 and over) Facebook and other social net- 
works, data visualization and video are the most important online 
activities in the context of the newsroom, but Twitter is also con- 
sidered relevant. Blogs and podcasts are regarded as rather conven- 
tional and less innovative forms of journalism practice compared 
with social networking and more challenging multimedia formats. 


The relevance of online communicative interaction with the audience 
relates to both research tasks in everyday news production and content 
distribution. Journalists increasingly participate in the versatile distribu- 
tion of (their) content by posting and sharing on social media. 

This differentiation of media ensembles in the distribution of edi- 
torial content has been encouraged in a concerted effort to reach 
younger audiences with news content. Millennials are regarded as cru- 
cial for the future development of the news environment (cf. Poindexter 
2012). Attracting young media users is in many respects challenging for 
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traditional news organizations: With a declining readership for mass- 
distributed news products, young consumers do not necessarily develop 
an affinity to legacy media as former generations have done in the past 
(cf. Duggan 2015a, b; Newman etal. 2016). Instead, they tend to 
turn towards digital media affordances that are not necessarily provided 
by established news organizations, but might lack a journalistic back- 
ground (e.g. user-generated content by ‘YouTube stars’; marketing, pub- 
lic relations or propaganda content disseminated virally through social 
networks; direct messaging/group communication). Furthermore, a 
considerably large body of research suggests that the respective millennial 
audience, born between the early 1980s and the late 1990s, is not at all 
a group of coherent interests and habits, but that its members are on the 
contrary as heterogeneous in their life plans as they are volatile in their 
preferences towards and motivations for using (mainly) digital media (cf. 
Albert et al. 2015; American Press Institute et al. 2015; Deloitte 2016). 

This has stimulated editorial strategies that resulted in the emergence 
of millennial news media such as Ze.tt (an online venture of the German 
weekly Die Zeit), orange (the young subsidiary of the financial daily 
Handelsblatt) and Headline24 (a news portal for young audiences by the 
local media group Dr. Haas). As the 2016 survey shows, these media still 
operate a website as a steady destination for loyal users, but also as a hub 
that is connected to a multitude of social media platforms, channels and 
accounts operated by newsroom staff and actively engages with other 
users by distributing content in various ways and formats. According 
to all the editors of millennial news media that we surveyed, most users 
consume, share and comment on the news through Facebook, divert- 
ing it to a wide array of other communication services and social net- 
works. For the responsible editors, this is a main driving force to not 
only adopt a “viral seeding” strategy (Sebastian Horn, Ze.tt) from mar- 
keting to expand their outreach to younger audiences, but even more 
so to develop distinctive news concepts for every single popular social 
media service, such as Facebook, Instagram, WhatsApp and Snapchat. 
This is pursued in the knowledge that this might lead to a procession 
of dependence on social media providers that are incrementally behaving 
like publishers themselves. However, assessing advantages and disadvan- 
tages, the surveyed millennial news media continue to walk a “thin line” 
(Juliane Leopold, Buzzfeed Germany) between not surrendering them- 
selves to these uncontrollable social media partners and to gain as much 
valuable target group coverage as possible. 
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9.3.3 Adapting to the Communicative Habits of the Audience 


The ways millennial news media address adolescents and young 
adults are striking. Editorial strategies among the surveyed news- 
rooms mainly focus on two aims: first, to contribute to the conversa- 
tions among users on social networks and messaging services such as 
WhatsApp, Facebook Messenger and Snapchat, and, second, to build 
an audience for their news brand. Therefore, the integration of social 
media concepts into newsroom practices does not necessarily have a 
supplementary character, but rather is more in line with the core of 
editorial self-perception. This communicative orientation is compara- 
bly radical: In order to attract young audiences with news, millennial 
news media strive to engage them with it. In doing so, they adopt 
various prevalent and emerging forms of communication that are used 
by adolescents and young adults and adapt their reporting to these 
communicative forms: from, for instance, interpersonal messaging to 
posting personal pictures and videos to circulating internet memes 
through peer networks. 

Theoretically, against this background, users could also become a 
more active part of the news-making process — not only as a source, 
but also as a collaborator or as a corrective to false information medi- 
ated by journalists: This might be the case if a newsroom manages to 
successfully engage users to systematically contribute observations or 
even private research endeavours on public issues and versatile con- 
structive feedback on editorial content.” However, the communicative 
figuration between newsrooms and audiences is clearly more com- 
plicated than that. Even for millennial news media, the interviewed 
editors-in-chief note in surprising unity that user feedback would be 
an important factor in the editorial strategy. However, besides sharing 
feedback, the audience would not — yet — be as interested in contrib- 
uting original content to news production as it could be, for example, 
on their personal living environment (in terms of hyperlocal citizen 
journalism). Therefore, a constructive inclusion of the audience into 
editorial processes of news-gathering remains a long-term perspec- 
tive for some of the newsrooms. 

With respect to the 2012 survey on transformations in newspa- 
per newsrooms, a fundamental hesitation towards user participation 
in traditional areas of expertise in newsroom work prevails (Robinson 
2010). According to the results of the survey, readers were hardly 
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integrated into news production at all. To some extent, journal- 
ists welcomed the participation of readers while doing research (e.g. 
“crowdsourcing”): 11% of the journalists surveyed stated that reader 
participation is high when it comes to research; 33% said that it was at 
a normal level. Rather unpopular in news making contexts is user par- 
ticipation as a corrective: Only 22% of the respondents answered that 
users would participate like this in their editorial work. Other forms 
of participation such as contributing to the editing process or join- 
ing newsroom conferences (or the respective decision-making proce- 
dures) virtually or in person are widely ruled out, with 96% and 88% 
of respondents stating that this is not offered by their newsroom. 
Participation in journalistic research can be understood in various 
ways and should be relativized. Journalists might not only think of it 
as helpful input for their research but also ascribe a certain relevance 
towards user-generated material such as photographs or notifications 
about opinions or complaints that are sent in. Therefore, we asked a 
further, more specific, question about whether the respondents would 
be willing to collaborate with readers if working on more complex 
and difficult issues. Here, the results demonstrate a hesitant reaction: 
40% of the respondents had a neutral attitude towards the participa- 
tion of users in this context. A third would let users participate, but 
more than a quarter were strictly against collaborations of this kind. 
We checked how strong the participation options correlate with other 
activities. The 2012 data show that there were significant correlations 
for all surveyed participation options. Therefore, if the reader is pro- 
vided with an opportunity to participate in editorial research, it is also 
likely that he or she participates in other editorial contexts. However, 
in the case of sophisticated or sensitive stories that are deemed impor- 
tant by the journalist we found a negative correlation (Fig. 9.1). 
Nonetheless, the surveyed journalists did not feel extraordinarily dis- 
tant from their readers: more than half of the respondents were unde- 
cided. They stated that their readership was neither “far away” nor “very 
close” in terms of the assumed professional distance to the newsroom. 
Approximately one third of respondents attested to their newsroom as 
having a relatively close proximity to its readers. The overall professional 
distance between newsrooms and audiences was rated significantly lower 
(2.64 at 1 = very high, 5 = very low) than the attitude towards user par- 
ticipation might suggest. An explanation for this difference might be the 
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Fig. 9.1 2012 survey on transformation in newspaper newsrooms: willingness 
to let the reader participate in editorial research correlated with further options 
to participate. Pearson corr., sign. both sides; N = 127 


multi-factorial nature of professional distance that does not only com- 
prise readers’ participation in editorial activities, but also the editorial 
performance in relation to the reader. It is therefore conceivable that the 
editors think they take up and reflect the needs and desires of their audi- 
ence in their articles to the correct degree. 

Furthermore, the perceived distance to the reader is significantly 
lower for respondents who have a higher approval rate for the increas- 
ing relevance of the “community manager” role. Journalists who see a 
demand for their profession to adopt a stronger moderation and dialogic 
job profile tend rather more to involve their readers in their research 
and publication of a story. However, the results suggest that newspa- 
per newsrooms in Germany (still) do not show a systematic involve- 
ment of audiences in their editorial workflows. Instead, editorial cultures 
in newspaper companies are evidently still dominated by a decades-old 
mass media approach characterized by very few participation options for 
users. Strong inertial forces seem to be at play, at least in newsrooms that 
address a wider audience of all ages. 

The results show a divergence between general news media and those 
that target younger audiences. As nearly all interviewed editors-in-chief 
of millennial news media emphasized that their editorial strategy explic- 
itly excludes a regular editorial exchange of knowledge and developed 
formats between their respective venture and their parent company, this 
gap might grow even further. 
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9.4 MUTUAL OBSERVATION: PARTICIPATORY EXPECTATIONS 
AND ATTITUDES OF JOURNALISTS AND AUDIENCE MEMBERS 


In this section, we switch the perspective by drawing on empirical exam- 
ples of a newsroom case study while simultaneously widening it by 
“including the audience in journalism (research)” (Loosen and Schmidt 
2016a). That is, we take both journalists and audiences into theoretical 
and methodological account by considering both groups in the actor 
constellation of the journalism-audience relationship. Since journalism 
research mainly focuses on the journalist as the central actor or role in 
the field, the journalist is considered the basic unit of empirical inves- 
tigation and as such the primary social address or access point for data 
collection. However, if we deem the transformation of the journal- 
ism-audience relationship from a communicative orientation towards 
“supply and demand” to one of “dialog and participation” as a remark- 
able process (see Table 9.1), we consequently take a step further which 
means that we need to widen our focus by including not only journal- 
ists but audiences as an empirical subject into journalism research as 
well (Costera Meijer 2016). 

To achieve this we will draw on a research project on audience partici- 
pation that investigated how increasing opportunities for audience par- 
ticipation and expanding communicative options between journalists and 
their audiences, in light of a changing media environment, reshape the 
relationship between journalism and its audiences in four case studies of 
German journalistic outlets.° The special character of this research lies 
in the fact that the theoretical frame and empirical design were chosen 
to assess and compare participatory practices and related expectations for 
journalists and audience members within one integrated framework. The 
project followed a multi-method design that combined in-depth inter- 
views and online surveys with standardized content analyses (of jour- 
nalistic output, user comments and participatory features on news sites) 
(Loosen and Schmidt 2016). 

The data we present here were collected in July 2013 (a survey of 
journalists) and October 2013 (an audience survey), via online sur- 
veys among journalists and audiences. For this chapter, we focus on 
one of the four case studies, that of the German national newspaper 
Süddeutsche Zeitung and on two selected findings (Heise et al. 2014). 
These are related to a theoretical construct we term “inclusion distance” 
— understood as the extent of congruence and/or mismatch of inclusion 
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expectations journalists and audience members hold (Loosen and 
Schmidt 2012; Schmidt and Loosen 2015). Among journalists, these 
inclusion expectations consist of journalistic role conceptions, images of 
the audience, its place and its function within journalistic practices and 
their assumed motivations for participation, as well as some general and 
strategic considerations of media organizations when it comes to audi- 
ence participation. Among the audience, inclusion expectations consist 
of motivations for participation, the importance placed on participatory 
features and their general expectations of journalism and its functions. 

We consider journalistic role conceptions and the (assumed) impor- 
tance of participatory features the two richest aspects in the context of 
this chapter as they represent, in particular, “the tension between profes- 
sional control and participatory openness” (Lewis 2012) — influencing a 
shift in, or at least an expansion of, the dominating frames of relevance 
in the journalism-audience relationship from “supply and demand” to 
“dialogue and participation” (see Table 9.1). Moreover, the concept of 
journalistic role conceptions is one of the classic tropes in journalism 
research (Weaver and Wilhoit 1986; Cassidy 2005; Mellado 2011; van 
Dalen et al. 2012; Mellado and van Dalen 2013) that helps us under- 
stand whether journalists consider themselves as mainly independent 
from audience influence (i.e. as a “gatekeeper” who provides a mass 
audience with objective information), as partners in a conversation with 
audiences, or if they aim to “stand up for the disadvantaged population” 
(Weischenberg et al. 2012: 214). For our purposes, we complemented 
the established scales to measure journalistic role conceptions with new 
participation- and dialogue-oriented tasks.” 

To assess the mutual expectations of journalists and audience mem- 
bers the respective item batteries were worded in parallel in both the 
journalist and the audience surveys, and the same answer scales (five- 
point Likert scales, e.g. “agree completely” to “disagree completely” and 
“very important” to “very unimportant”) were given, while the question 
text was directed to either one’s own expectations or the assumed expec- 
tations of the other side. 

In each case study, the differences between journalists’ and users’ 
mean item assessments are used to measure inclusion distance. 
Mathematically, we subtract for each item of the users’ mean from the 
journalists’ mean. Thus, the sign of the difference shows whether jour- 
nalists rate the item higher (positive sign) or lower (negative sign) 
than their audience. The value of the differences in means conveys 
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information about the extent of congruence. Table 9.2 shows that the 
difference in mean is already becoming highly significant with the abso- 
lute value of 0.36; below that, differences can be significant as well but 
need to interpreted with caution. 

The mean scores and the differences in the assessments of journalists 
and audiences become clearer if we present the data not only in tables, 
but also in a particular visualization which enables the identification of 
patterns in the data (Schmidt and Loosen 2015): see Fig. 9.2. In this 
way, each item becomes a data point that is placed on a two-dimensional 
plane according to its mean value among journalists (x-axis; scale from 1 
to 5) and audience members (y-axis; scale from 1 to 5). A diagonal line 
from bottom left to top right indicates those points where the mean val- 
ues for journalists and audience members are identical. Thus, the closer 
an item is to the diagonal line, the more similar are the means and the 
shorter is the distance. Items in the top-right corner are mainly agreed 
on by both journalists and users, while items in the bottom-left corner 
are mainly not agreed on. 

All in all, we find a high congruency between journalists and audi- 
ence members regarding journalistic role conceptions at Süddeutsche 
Zeitung, only four of these show a difference of means larger than 0.5 
(see Table 9.2). Both audience members and journalists agree on spe- 
cific functions that news journalism by Süddeutsche Zeitung should fulfil. 
Accordingly, the tasks to explain and convey complex issues (A = 0.17) 
as well as to criticize problems and grievances (A =—0.15) and report 
as objectively and precisely as possible (A =—0.20) have a high prior- 
ity among both journalists and audience members (see also Fig. 9.1). 
This shows that both groups more or less agree on the traditional tasks 
of journalists as explainers of complex topics, as critics and as dissemina- 
tors of objective information (see Hanitzsch 2011; Weischenberg et al. 
2012). Moreover, there is also notable agreement on what is not seen 
as a journalistic task: audience members and journalists alike reject the 
idea that journalism should “provide the audience with the opportunity 
to maintain ties among themselves” (item 2). 

This is not to say that journalists and users agree on everything and 
there are some notable differences in opinion: journalists agree more 
strongly than users that it is their task to concentrate on news and infor- 
mation that is interesting for the widest possible audience (A = 0.65; 
significant with p < 0.001). Users, on the other hand, expect journalists 
to also act as watchdogs (“control politics, business and society”) to a 
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Table 9.2 Case study Süddeutsche Zeitung: congruence of journalistic role 
conceptions among journalists and audience members 


“What are your per- 

sonal goals in your 
profession?”/“Stiddeutsche 
Zeitung journalists should...” 


Journalists 
(n = 128-136) 


Users (n = 476-510) 


A t 


1. Encourage and moder- 
ate discussion among the 
audience 

2. Provide the audience with 
the opportunity to main- 
tain relationships among 
themselves 

3. Build and maintain a rela- 
tionship to the audience 

4. Share positive ideals 

5. Inform the audience as 
fast as possible 

6. Show new trends and 
highlight new ideas 

7. Point out interesting top- 
ics to the audience and show 
them where to get further 
information on them 

8. Criticize problems and 
grievances* 

9. Give the audience the 
opportunity to express 
opinion on topics of public 
interest 

10. Explain and convey 
complex issues* * 

11. Inform the audience as 
objectively and precisely as 
possible* 

12. Get into conversation 
with the audience about cur- 
rent events and topics* 

13. Present my/their own 
opinion(s) to the audience/ 
to the public*** 

14. Provide useful informa- 
tion for the audience and act 
as advisor /guidance*** 


2.77 


3.08 
3.98 


3.90 


4.02 


4.40 


2.82 


4.78 


4.33 


3.19 


3.02 


2.81 


1.83 


4.56 


3.00 


4.61 


4.53 


3.09 


3.55 


2.56 


—0.03 0.30 


—0.04 0.36 


0.04 0.36 


—0.07 0.53 
—0.08 0.82 


0:13 —1.27 


—0.13 1.37 


—0.15 2.16 


—0.17 1.53 


0.17. —3.17 


—0.20 2.43 


—0.28 2.53 


—0.36 3.34 


0.46 —4.02 


(continued) 
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Table 9.2 (continued) 


“What are your per- Journalists Users (n= 476-510) A t 
sonal goals in your (n = 128-136) 
profession?”/“Stiddeutsche 


Zeitung journalists should...” 


15. Provide people with 1.79 2.29 —0.50 5.01 
opportunity to publish their 
own content* ** 


16. Give the audience topics 3.98 3.47 0.52 —4.91 
to talk about* ** 

17. Monitor politics, the 2.90 3.49 —0.58 4.19 
economy and society*** 

18. Offer the audi- 3.50 2.88 0.62 —5.84 
ence entertainment and 

relaxation* ** 

19. Concentrate on news 3.35 2.70 0.65 —5.99 


that is interesting to an audi- 
ence as wide as possible*** 


Items are sorted by size of difference in means (A). Scales were 5-point Likert scale ranging from 1 
strongly disagree”) to strongly agree”). Answers “Don’t know./Can’t say.” were exclude 
“strongly disagree”) to 5 (“strongly agree”). An: “Don’t k Can’t say.” luded 

for calculation of means. Tagged differences in means are statistically significant on levels: *p < 0.05; 

**p < 0.01; ***p< 0.001 


greater extent than journalists themselves feel professionally obliged to 
(A =—0.58, p < 0.001). 

Another dimension of our understanding of “inclusion distance” 
between journalists and their audiences is the congruence of the 
(assumed) importance of participatory features. Here we asked journal- 
ists what they consider important to their audiences and we also asked 
audiences members themselves. What is striking at first is that all differ- 
ences in means are highly significant (see Table 9.3). Additionally, Fig. 
9.3 indicates that in almost all cases journalists overestimate the impor- 
tance the queried participation- and transparency-oriented features actu- 
ally have for their audiences (=almost all items are situated right from 
the diagonal line) — or at least what they claim they have for them. 
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Table 9.3 Case study Süddeutsche Zeitung: congruence of (assumed) impor- 
tance of participatory features 


“How important are the Journalists Users (n = 480-515) A t 
following aspects to your audi- (n= 119-129) 

ence/to yon?” 

1. To be able to get further 2.95 2.51 0.44 —4.22 
information on editorial 

routines and practices*** 

2. To have editorial staff 3.26 2.78 0.48 —4.55 
introduced to them/me*** 

3. To be able to quickly 3.77 3.25 0.52 —4.93 


forward and recommend 
news items to friends and 
family*** 

4. To have a platform for 3.57 3.03 0.54 —4.93 
discussing the practices and 

quality of news reporting*** 

5. To be able to provide own 2.55 1.87 0.68 —6.65 
material (pictures, videos, 

interview questions) for 

news reporting* ** 

6. To be able to make sug- 3.29 2.56 0.73 —7.38 
gestions to the editorial staff 

(e.g. on topics for reporting, 

interview partners)*** 

7. To get additional infor- 3.15 3.89 —0.75 7.06 
mation on the sources the 

reporting is based on*** 

8. To be able to see which 3.24 2.46 0.78 -7.51 
stories are viewed, shared 

and commented on by many 

other people*** 

9. To be able to interact 3.01 1.93 1.08 —10.23 
and/or make contact with 

other readers/users and 

exchange opinions*** 

10. To be able to rate and 3.95 2.81 1.13 —11.49 
comment on journalistic 

content*** 

11. To be able to make 3.70 2.55 1.14 —12.14 
contact and enter into a 

dialogue with editorial staff 

directiy*** 


(continued) 
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Table 9.3 (continued) 


“How important are the Journalists Users (n= 480-515) A t 
following aspects to your audi- (n= 119-129) 
ence/to yon?” 


12. To have the editorial 3.48 2.08 1.39 —11.67 
staff be present and respon- 
sive (on social media)*** 


13. To be taken seriously by 4.63 3.24 1.40 —16.03 
journalists* ** 
14. To be able to publicly 3.39 1.99 1.40 -12.15 


show their/my attach- 

ment to the Süddeutsche 

Zeitung*** 

15. To be able to discuss 3.83 2.34 1.48 15.92 
the topics of news reporting 

with other readers/users* ** 


Items are sorted by size of difference in means (A). Scales were 5-point Likert scale ranging from 1 
(“very unimportant”) to 5 (“very important”). Answers “Don’t know./Can’t say.” were excluded 
for calculation of means. Tagged differences in means are statistically significant on levels: *p < 0.05; 
**p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001 


The only exception is item number 7. For audience members, the 
most important thing is “to get additional information on the sources 
the reporting is based on”, while, to some extent, journalists underes- 
timate this desire for source transparency (A =—0.75, p< 0.001). In 
contrast, they think that the most important thing for audiences is to be 
taken seriously — a desire that journalists overestimate as the user survey 
reveals (A = 1.40, p < 0.001). We also found a similar pattern in a case 
study on the German TV newscast “Tagesschau” (Heise et al. 2014). In 
sum, we only found four out of 15 items in this item battery that users 
rate important rather than unimportant (=mean > 3.0): the already men- 
tioned item no. 7; 3 (“to be able to quickly forward and recommend 
news items to friends and family”); 13 (“to be taken seriously by journal- 
ists”) and 4 (“to have a platform for discussing the practices and quality 
of news reporting”). 

The item with the most significant difference of means is the pos- 
sibility of discussing the topics of news reporting with other users 
(A = 1.48). While journalists expect this aspect to be more impor- 
tant for audience members, users care less about it and deem it rather 
unimportant. 
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Fig. 9.2 Case study Süddeutsche Zeitung: journalistic role conception among 
journalists and audience members (numbers refer to items in Table 9.2) 


In sum, both findings leave a mixed impression. The inclusion dis- 
tance, in other words the difference between inclusion expectations as 
far as journalists and audiences are concerned, is rather low with respect 
to journalistic role conceptions. Journalists at the Süddeutsche Zeitung 
tend to wholeheartedly lend their support to role perceptions that are 
related to the concept of objective reporting (e.g. “inform the audience as 
objectively and precisely as possible”) and partly to advocacy journalism 
(“criticize problems and grievances”) (Weischenberg et al. 2012: 213) - 
and this, in the view of their audience, is exactly what they should be 
doing. The comparison of the (assumed) importance of particular aspects 
of audience participation, however, shows a rather obvious inclusion 
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distance. With respect to almost all aspects, journalists assume a greater 
interest in participation- and transparency-oriented practices than users 
specify for themselves. The only exception here is an aspect that relates 
source to transparency: audience members have significantly higher 
expectations of acquiring additional information and references to the 
sources of a news story than journalists anticipate. 


9.5 CONCLUSIONS 


We have discussed here empirical evidence of a transformation that is tak- 
ing place in the journalism-audience relationship through the examples 
of three different studies that focused, first, on the anticipated expecta- 
tions of journalists in newspaper newsrooms concerning their audience 
and, second, on the comparison of expectations of journalists in a news- 
room with those of their audience. The survey results indicate that the 
transformation of the journalism-audience relationship is a complex, 
non-linear and quite ambivalent process that is moulded by a plethora 
of factors that have primarily social determinants. They are deeply rooted 
and interrelated with what journalists want to achieve professionally and 
what they should according to audiences. With the help of the commu- 
nicative figurations approach, we can describe the implications of these 
interdependencies as follows: 


1. The constellation of actors in an increasingly fragmented and diverse 
public sphere contribute to journalists’ construction of their image 
of and their relationship to audiences, including, among others, 
audience members themselves who contact journalists, write online 
comments, collaborate in investigating issues and so on, as well as 
social media editors and other colleagues who provide information 
about the audience. Analyses of the surveys showed that journal- 
ists assess the feedback they receive by members of the audience 
as valuable and guiding. However, this has rather limited impli- 
cations for the willingness of journalists to allow users to partici- 
pate in their editorial work beyond appreciating their feedback. 
Nevertheless, journalists learn a lot about their fragmented audi- 
ence that has already developed into multiple audiences against 
the background of the proliferation of channels and platforms in 
the digital media environment where journalism is distributed, 
consumed, shared and discussed. Newsrooms no longer serve a 
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coherent audience, but have to approach their (different) target 
groups at various levels through different routes in order to reach 
them, catch their attention and increase audience loyalty and reten- 
tion. Therefore, as the survey results underline, journalism has 
already become more dialogue oriented and more open towards 
the (online) social interaction of its audiences. 

. Newsrooms have eagerly adapted to new communicative prac- 
tices, that is, modes of communication, to reach their audiences on 
diverse media channels and platforms (the respective media ensem- 
ble). This is mainly the product of a learning process that has been 
stimulated by changing habits of media use: as social media have 
become more relevant in both private and public communications, 
so has the information seeking and entertainment needs among all 
age groups — especially for adolescents and young adults — jour- 
nalists try to adapt to and explore new ways of distributing their 
content and engaging (with) their audiences on social media plat- 
forms. Social networks — along with their versatile communication, 
information and entertainment tools — have entered the newsroom 
and are used by journalists in various ways in their editorial work. 
Even more importantly, newsrooms are beginning to systematically 
develop their own journalistic distribution and audience engage- 
ment strategies for communicative forms that are popular among 
audiences, such as interpersonal direct messaging and chatting 
(text/video). 

. Consequentially, journalism undergoes a profound transforma- 
tion with respect to the dominant frames of relevance that guide 
these practices, including the (shared) understandings of (1) the 
journalist’s role in his/her organizational environment(s), (2) the 
position of the respective organization(s) in the wider journalistic 
field and (3) the function of journalism for society as a whole. As 
the survey results indicate, newsrooms become an increasingly con- 
tested field of interrelated individual and organizational levels of 
journalistic role conceptions that are, on the one hand, oriented 
towards ‘information supply and demand’ (with a hesitation to let 
the reader participate in editorial work), or on the other, towards 
‘dialogue and participation’ (with a stronger emphasis on the 
moderating role and a more conversational mediation of informa- 
tion). At a glance, journalism experiences a vast expansion of pro- 
fessional self-perceptions and role expectations among audiences 
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oriented towards dialogue and participation. However, these new 
roles do not displace traditional expectations towards journalism, 
but instead contribute to a differentiation of expectations towards 
journalists even though the majority of the audience might not be 
overly interested in participating editorially. 


Considering these profound aspects of the transformation of the jour- 
nalism-audience relationship as demonstrated by the results of the three 
separate surveys, our three hypotheses turned out to be fairly accurate. 

Our first hypothesis assumed that the communicative orientation 
between journalism and its audiences would be characterized by a com- 
bination of a rather monological approach and an increasingly dialogic 
relation to audiences. The empirical data not only demonstrate this 
blending of communicative orientations to be accurate, but also high- 
light that there are different sets of priorities regarding the insistence 
of promoting social media-oriented strategies in newsroom work that 
depend on the perceived needs and demands of different target groups. 

The second hypothesis was concerned with shifts and diversifications 
in perceptions within the newsroom that might lead to a dynamization 
of the communicative journalism-audience relationship. By analyzing the 
survey data, we found that there is indeed an emergence of new roles 
in newsrooms that is being accepted by journalists as a reaction to the 
shifting media environment characterized by popular social media that 
require additional editorial tasks to be able to reach and inform audi- 
ences properly. However, the empirical data also show that this one-sided 
dynamization of self-perceptions is not (yet) reflected by a more reflex- 
ive understanding between journalists and audiences — especially when it 
comes to audience participation: journalists and audiences do not neces- 
sarily know what the other wants, what they deem important and what 
they expect from each other. Rather, journalists seem to pursue a fairly 
one-sided approach of adding more dynamism to their relationship with 
their audiences and trying to meet their assumed expectations. This sug- 
gests that the journalism-audience relationship is not (yet) characterized 
by a communicative exchange that leads to a deeper understanding of 
each other’s needs and demands. 

Our third hypothesis focused on the asymmetry between journalism 
and audiences in terms of supply and demand which could be comple- 
mented by a more dialogue and participation-oriented framing and reci- 
procity. The analyzed data show that journalists are not completely ready 
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to share the details of their editorial work. Most journalists see the neces- 
sity of explaining the background and context of their reporting with 
their audiences to a certain degree, but not to engage readers in sover- 
eign newsroom activities such as taking part in editorial conferences, dis- 
cussing and selecting issues to report on or in fact checking articles. This 
shows that there is still a considerable communicative distance between 
newsrooms and audiences with respect to tasks that are deemed excep- 
tionally relevant to the professional self-understanding of journalists in 
their traditional privileged role as (mass media) gatekeepers and agenda 
setters. 

Overall, we can conclude that journalism is going through a transi- 
tion phase that challenges the established roles, tasks and even functions 
traditionally ascribed to journalists and to journalism as a social system 
or field. In this chapter, we have discussed empirical evidence indicating 
that as journalists grow accustomed to and more intensely consider new 
dialogic tasks as important in prospective newsroom work and the more 
that they integrate social media communication in their editorial work, 
the more likely it is that legacy news media change profoundly in their 
communicative orientation and refresh their journalism-audience rela- 
tionship in light of new media use. 


NOTES 


1. See, as an example, a study on the British Guardian’s comment section 
published under the title: “The dark side of Guardian comments”. Here, 
the gender of authors and the topical area of an article were found to be 
predictors of attraction to hateful comments. https://www.theguardian. 
com/technology/2016/apr/12/the-dark-side-of-guardian-comments. 
Accessed: 30 Mar 2017. 

2. For examples see the list on news organizations that shot down onsite 
comments collected by the “Coral Project”: https://community.coralpro- 
ject.net/t/shutting-down-onsite-comments-a-comprehensive-list-of-all- 
news-organisations/347. 

3. The study “Die Zeitungsmacher” | The Newspaper Makers’| was con- 
ducted in 2012 among newsrooms with complete editorial team (“pub- 
lizistische Einheiten”) of all German daily newspapers (130). The sample 
has been generated randomly by a multistage selection process with dif- 
ferent size classes on newsroom level (one, two or three journalists each). 
The response was 56.2 per cent with a total of 127 journalists in the sam- 
ple. Study was funded by the Foundation Press House NRZ, the Otto- 
Brenner-Foundation and the FAZIT Foundation. 
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4. The study on millennial news media was conducted in 2016 (Kramp 2017; 
Kramp/Weichert 2017; Weichert/Kramp 2017a; 2017b). The empirical 
multi-method design included expert interviews with editors-in-chief of 
millennial news media in Germany, focus groups with participants of four 
different birth cohorts (1981-1985, 1986-1991, 1992-1996, 1997- 
2000) and in-depth interviews with participants of the focus groups, com- 
bined with network maps and media diaries. The study was commission by 
the Federation of German Newspaper Publishers (BDZV). For this chap- 
ter, we analyzed the interviews with the following editors-in-chief (in the 
order of interview date): Sebastian Horn (Ze.tt), Juliane Leopold (Buzzfeed 
Germany), Christian Helten (jetzt), Christian Grospitz (BUNTEnow), 
Hans-Jiirgen Jakobs (orange by Handelsblatt), Manfred Hart (BYou), 
Sebastian Matthes (HuffingtonPostGermany), Tom Littlewood (Vice 
Germany), Volker Pfau (Headline24) and Nora Beckerhaus (Refinery29). 

5. This kind of systematic inclusion of the audience in editorial research is 
being tested by the foundation-funded newsroom Correct!v on its online 
platform crowdnewsroom.org. An exemplary research collaboration 
between the journalists in the newsroom and members of the audience 
has led to the publication of an investigative dossier on the situation of 
German saving banks (“Sparkassen”). 

6. The project was based on theoretical assumptions and analytical heuristics 
derived from sociological inclusion theory (Loosen and Schmidt 2012). 
In a nutshell, audience inclusion into journalism is realized through both 
inclusion practices (e.g. certain patterns of media use) and inclusion expec- 
tations (e.g. assumptions about the professional role of journalists), which 
can be assessed for either journalists or audience members. The central 
methodological innovation of the project was to systematically relate and 
connect methods focusing on either side in order to address the relation- 
ship between them. 

7. Items were partly drawn from established scales, partly created by the 
research team. A documentation of the survey instruments can be found in 
our project blog at http: //jpub20.hans-bredow-institut.de/?p=768. 
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Moralizing and Deliberating in Financial 
Blogging. Moral Debates in Blog 
Communication During the Financial Crisis 
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Rebecca Venema and Stefanie Averbeck-Lietz 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 


Banking crisis, financial crisis, euro crisis—these keywords decisively 
shaped the public debate in the recent years. Questions of causes, 
responsibilities, regulations and possible solutions were intensively dis- 
cussed in everyday communication, political decision-making processes 
and media reporting, accompanied by normative controversies about 
(im)proper ways of acting and communicating. These crisis-related nor- 
mative controversies are the starting point of this chapter. To which 
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norms and values do the actors refer to and in what way? How are the 
actors who are communicatively engaged in the public debates ana- 
lyzed? Is it all about moralization? What role does deliberating play? The 
aim of this chapter is to provide a detailed discussion of communicative 
practices and of how norms, values and ethics were communicatively 
constructed in the crisis situation in 2008 after the bankruptcy of the 
investment bank Lehman Brothers. The figurational perspective allows us 
to show the dynamics of these constructions by analyzing a selected con- 
stellation of actors, realizations of moralizing and deliberating as specific 
communicative practices that draw on and are entangled with a specific 
media ensemble, as well as the references to norms and values within the 
debates about the crisis that are understood as the figuration’s frame of 
relevance. 

Focusing on the engagement in financial blog communication, includ- 
ing readers’ comments, we examine specific ‘voices’ (Silverstone 2007; 
Couldry 2010) in transforming public spheres and ‘networked publics’ 
(boyd 2010). Hence, we investigate the practices, negotiations and con- 
structions of meaning in a specific, heterogeneous media-related constel- 
lation of actors at the junction of journalism,! non-professional content 
production, and (expert) advocacy of bloggers (cf. Debatin 2011; Schenk 
et al. [in press]). This is a part of wider actor constellations of publics in 
which the role of ‘non-professionals’, complementing or probably stimu- 
lating traditional media, shifts. The communicative figuration analyzed is 
based on a particular way of participation’: Individuals opt to contribute 
to a debate in ‘voluntary associations’ (Perlmutter 2008) by their acts of 
blogging or commenting in a chosen media ensemble. 

Against this backdrop, we develop a four-step argument. First, we 
give brief insights into the state of research concerning crisis-related (re) 
constructions of norms and values and shifting constellations of actors in 
public debates. After this, we explain our empirical approach. We then 
discuss central empirical findings of our study, while initially character- 
izing the specific actor constellation analyzed. As regards communicative 
constructions of norms and values and communicative practices, we then 
underline two aspects: First, the actors’ engagement with the crisis is 
not limited to the financial crisis itself but also deals with (general) pro- 
cedural norms of public communication in situations of crisis. Second, 
communicative practices of moralizing relate to different types and kinds 
of ‘social evaluation’ (Bergmann and Luckmann 1999: 23) and are often 
intermingled with aspects of deliberation. Concluding, we discuss our 
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findings, arguing for the necessity to integrate approaches of deliberation 
and moralization research in order to understand controversial public 
debates and their dynamics of interaction more profoundly. 


10.2 Crisis-RELATED (RE)CONSTRUCTIONS OF NORMS 
AND VALUES AND SHIFTING CONSTELLATIONS OF ACTORS 
IN PUBLIC DEBATES 


The current state of research indicates that the public engagement with 
the crisis can be described as a process of (re)discussing, (re)negotiating 
and communicative (re)constructing norms, values and ethics.? Studies 
of mass media coverage as well as citizen discussions in online forums 
reveal that the debates on, causes of and solutions to the financial crisis 
and its regulation are themselves often related with explicit and implicit 
references to norms and values such as responsibility, justice, solidarity 
or claims for the same (cf. for example Schranz and Eisenegger 2012; 
Kuhn 2014). However, the concrete way in which norms and values are 
communicatively constructed is mostly neglected, as Schmidt (2015) 
states for media content research of public debates in general. Schranz 
and Eisenegger (2012) or Cetin (2012) give certain hints to modes of 
communication, stating strongly moralizing reporting of the finan- 
cial crisis with personalized as well as system-related blame attributions. 
This proffers a starting point for a more detailed analysis of commu- 
nicative practices and constructions of values and related norms, as we 
present in this chapter. Relating to a social constructivist conception of 
norms and values, we emphasize their dynamics and conflictual contes- 
tations, but also their endurance. Values are understood as the norma- 
tive, evaluative base frames of what is desirable, ‘right or wrong’ that 
are specified in terms of norms, as explicit codes of conduct, or ‘rules of 
behaviour’ in certain situational settings. They are conceived as collec- 
tive ‘structures of relevance’ that are maintained and transmitted in and 
through long-term social and communicative interaction (Schtitz and 
Luckmann 1973; Tomin and Averbeck-Lietz 2015: 229). The particu- 
lar moral (dis)order of each social world relies on an intersubjective and 
communicative construction or—in the terms of Goffman—an ‘inter- 
action order’ (Luckmann 1997: 8, referring to Goffman). Often taken 
for granted, guiding principles become visible in situations of crisis with 
their moral instability, insecurity of expectations and mistrust in public 
institutions (Imhof 2014). Crisis communication, then, is structured by 
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public complaints of ‘immoral’ or ‘inadequate’ (communicative) perfor- 
mance on the part of actors involved within the crisis and their loss of 
reputation. 

Constellations of actors, process dynamics and ‘arenas’ of these cri- 
sis-related negotiations—for example, public debates in general—may 
change under conditions of deep mediatization and with changing 
media environments. With the emergence of digital media and hyper- 
linked connections, we are dealing with a certain change in the pre- 
conditions of public communication. Those ‘formerly known as the 
audience’ (Rosen 2006) are able to immediately comment on media 
coverage, to blog or tweet, and gain public visibility and resonance 
with their own inputs and positions, thus strengthening the diversity 
of viewpoints available that complement traditional media (cf. Baden 
and Springer 2014). The implications of the changes alongside shift- 
ing actor constellations with communicators beyond organized media 
institutions as ‘professional producers’ are controversially discussed in 
academic discourse. Such discourses emphasize the potentials to foster 
interaction and dialogue (cf. Debatin 2011), to improve deliberative 
qualities of debates (cf. Papacharissi 2004) or, contrarily, the radicali- 
zation of public debates via moralization, elements of scandalization 
(Imhof 2014) or even incivility, flaming and hate speech (cf. Sobieraj 
and Berry 2011; Friemel and Dötsch 2015; Stroud et al. 2015; Suhay 
et al. 2015). The latter tendency is generally discussed for virtual online 
communication, often attributed to the possibilities and dysfunctions of 
anonymous communication (Averbeck-Lietz 2014). However, there are 
few empirical findings that shed light on specific communicative prac- 
tices and interaction patterns under conditions of deep mediatization 
(Neuberger 2014) or in blog communication, including blog readers’ 
comments (Baumer et al. 2008). So, how to characterize communica- 
tive practices and communicative constructions of norms and values in 
the actor constellation of debates in financial blogs? Ways of commu- 
nicating about moral problems and processes of (re)negotiating norms 
and values are reflected by two at first sight rather different approaches 
and research traditions: by Jürgen Habermas’s concept of ‘practical dis- 
course’ relating to his model of deliberation and Thomas Luckmann’s 
and Jorg Bergmann’s social constructivist concept of ‘moralization’. 
More or less contrary to Habermas’s dictum that ‘practical discourses’ 
deal with moral problems (Arens 1997, Habermas 1990) and despite 
reflections on ‘competitive’ or ‘plebiscitory’ discourses with potentially 
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low levels of respect and justification (Bächtiger et al. 2010: 11), up 
to now research on moral communication (Schmidt 2015)—or related 
phenomena such as scandalization (Kepplinger 2009)—and delibera- 
tion research mostly remained parallel and seperate concerns in differ- 
ent areas or disciplines of social research with different methodological 
approaches. 

By contrast, we argue for the necessity to integrate approaches of 
deliberation and moralization research for a comprehensive analysis of 
the dynamics of (moral) public debates, communicative practices and 
constructions of values and their related norms. We therefore propose a 
framework for analysis of communicative practices that links (a) delibera- 
tion theory in the tradition of Habermas and (b) concepts for empirical 
deliberation research ‘post Habermas’ with (c) social and communica- 
tive constructivist approaches to moral communication in the tradition 
of Bergmann and Luckmann (in detail cf. Averbeck-Lietz et al. 2015; 
Averbeck-Lietz and Sanko 2015). 


10.3 METHODS AND EMPIRICAL APPROACH 


Moralizing and deliberating are thereby conceptualized as two super- 
ordinate, ideal-typical and distinguishable but in fact (as real-type) 
interrelated modes of communication, each characterized by specific 
communicative practices. We use Bergmann’s and Luckmann’s concep- 
tual definition (Bergmann and Luckmann 1999: 23) of moralizing as 
socially evaluating statements concerning persons and/or their actions 
that convey esteem or contempt which are able to affect or increase the 
reputation or image of the given person(s) and which are linked with 
a broader reference to conceptions of what is ‘right? or wrong’ or— 
even stronger—‘good’ or ‘bad’ (Luckmann 1997: 9f.; Bergmann and 
Luckmann 1999: 19-23). 

Deliberating is generally defined by reasoning, mutual respect and 
the absence of external pressure. For an analytical conceptualization 
and operationalization of deliberating, we relate to Mansbridge (2015: 
1-3), who describes respect and argumentation as main traits of delib- 
erative communication (in the same sense Wessler 2008). Deliberating is 
then understood as a mutual, respectful justification of ideas and claims. 
Hence, we examine specific ways of articulating justifications and eval- 
uations— which both relate to the notion of and expressions of respect 
and/or disrespect in a certain sense. Respect can be understood as a 
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procedural norm for social action and communication and a precondi- 
tion of a consensus in the normative ideal-typical Habermasian dis- 
course ethics as well as a concrete way to treat and evaluate others—also 
in forms of negative social evaluation or ‘overtly communicative disre- 
spect’ (cf. Bergmann 1998: 286). The integrative consideration of both 
approaches, coming from discourse ethics on the one hand and from 
social constructivism on the other hand, allows us to describe in what 
ways the actors meet or abandon ideal-typical norms of communication 
and to discern their expressions of (dis)regard. 

Assuming that blog posts and comments cannot be characterized by 
one single mode of communication and in order to identify single delib- 
erative or moralizing elements, we operationalize a sequential approach 
(for sequential analysis in quantitative and qualitative deliberation research 
see Bächtiger etal. 2010; for sequential analysis in conversation analysis 
see Ayaß and Meyer 2012 and Luckmann 2012: 22, 25). Consequently, 
the unit of coding was not a given post or comment in its entirety, but a 
sequence—understood as a semantic unit of meaning in which a specific 
issue is taken up and covered with a specific communicative practice. Our 
empirical study is based on the analysis of four purposively selected German 
financial blogs: Blick Log,* Die Wunderbare Welt der Wirtschaft [The 
Wonderful World of Economics]? ZEIT Herdentrieb [ZEIT Herd Instinct],° 
and Neue Wirtschaftswunder [New Economic Miracles].’ Thus, we draw on 
a sample which integrates different types of bloggers or blogs: (1) award- 
winning,® renowned independent media amateur blogs,” providing specific 
specialist perspectives thanks to the authors’ professional background, (2) a 
blog with a journalist’s column and experts’ guest commentaries affiliated 
to a media institution, and (3) a blog that is incorporated in a media institu- 
tion’s online presence, in other words a media integrated blog. So we inves- 
tigate journalists (in the case of Herdentrieb the leading editors, ‘talking 
heads’) from well-known brands and established in economic journalism as 
well as actors who are not professional communicators but professionals in 
the field of economics—and their commenting readers. 

Our analysis focuses on the period between 1 September 2008 and 
30 November 2008, covering the time immediately before the bank- 
ruptcy of Lehman Brothers until two weeks after the G20 summit in 
Washington with an agreement on the main features of a reform and 
intensified control of the global financial system. We analyzed such 
posts that include at least one statement regarding the financial crisis, its 
causes, solutions and (future) regulations or the practices and statements 
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of actors involved in the crisis. With these criteria, the sample for the 
study presented here includes 74 blog posts and their related 643 read- 
ers’ comments. 1? 

We conducted a qualitative content analysis (cf. Nawratil and 
Schönhagen 2009; Kuckartz 2014; Schreier 2014) in order to system- 
atically grasp communicative practices as well as references to norms and 
values and their constructions. The basic deductive categorical scheme 
comprised references to norms and values, elements of moralizing and 
deliberating (developed in previous research, cf. Averbeck-Lietz etal. 
2015) to be refined inductively and, in order to describe the specific con- 
stellation of actors, the bloggers’ backgrounds and mission statements. 


10.4 ~~ FINDINGS 


10.4.1 Characterizing the Actor Constellation 


In order to characterize the actor constellation and the specific media 
ensemble, Table 10.1 provides an overview of the blogs’ particular con- 
texts and self-conceptions at the time of crisis, 2008. 

We are dealing with a heterogeneous but in fact interrelated constella- 
tion of actors that can be designated as a specific and dynamic collectivity 
of debate emerging in cross-media debates on the crisis. The journalists 
and bloggers involved share a specific idea of ‘advocating communica- 
tion’ (Debatin 2011; Schenk et al. [in press]) inasmuch as they explicitly 
characterize themselves and their contributions to public communica- 
tion as guided by their personal opinions and interests. To illustrate the 
actors’ interactions and interrelations: the bloggers comment on each 
other (e.g. Robert von Heusinger (Herdentrieb) or Dirk Elsner (Blick 
Log) on Die Wunderbare Welt der Wirtschaft, Ulrich Vof, in turn, on 
Blick Log) and have common regularly commenting readers, partly pro- 
fessional journalists (e.g. Frank Liibberding, a blogging journalist) or 
an actor named ‘Caspar Hauser’, both commenting on Herdentrieb as 
well as Die wunderbare Welt der Wirtschaft. This also shows that in this 
specific figuration journalists in fact do notice discussions on independ- 
ent blogs as well as the bloggers’ engagement with the journalistic cov- 
erage of the crisis. Moreover, the comment section on the media blog 
Herdentrieb fanctions as the venue where the different types of actors or 
‘communicators’ (independent media amateurs, blogging journalists and 
commenting readers) get together and discuss directly with each other. 
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Thereby the bloggers, who are often directly addressed in the comments, 
themselves act as commentators and engage with their readers as they 
respond to various comments, reply to questions or counterargue (e.g. 
Dieter Wermuth, Fabian Linder, Robert von Heusinger, Ulrich Vof as 
egghat) and hence enter into a conversation and exchange views as ideal- 
typically described for blog communication (Debatin 2011: 826). 

These interactions and debates are primarily situated in a specific media 
ensemble: the aforementioned blogs. However, the actors’ debates are 
related to the figurations of other publics, to (moral) debates within a 
broader constellation of actors and media ensembles, including for exam- 
ple expert journals or newspaper and television coverage about the crisis. 
As regards explicit links and connections to these broader figurations, we 
can show specific structural differences between the blogs analyzed. With 
regard to cross-media references and linkage patterns, Blick Log in particu- 
lar has to be characterized as highly contextualized and referential, as this 
blog connects to other blogs as well as national and international mass and 
specialist media. For the media blog Herdentrieb, in contrast, it may be 
noted that the posts mainly refer to research institutes or to well-known 
experts’ contributions. Hence, the references and link structures within the 
posts are directed to specialized segments, not to a wider blogosphere.!! 


10.4.2  Moralizing, Deliberating and Constructions of Norms 
and Values in Blog Communication 


To give insights to constructions of norms and values, Table 10.2 ini- 
tially provides an overview of norms and values that the bloggers and 
commenting readers refer to in their posts and comments. 


Table 10.2 Norms and values the actors refer to 


general values specific norms and values of communication 
solidarity veracity 

moderate risk tolerance/moderate Action respectfulness 

common good celf-reflexion 

justice transparency 

diligence participation 

(assumption of) responsibility objectivity /appropriateness 


trust in an actor trust in an Actor’s Communication 
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We can identify references to general values as maxims and guid- 
ing principles for social action such as responsibility (also as a claim for 
assumption of responsibility for the consequences of the crisis), justice or 
trust as well as to procedural norms of communication such as transpar- 
ency. These norms and values of communication explicitly refer to ideas 
of desirable, appropriate, ‘good’ public communication in a Habermasian 
sense, such as veracity or respectfulness (for such types of validity claims in 
the sense of Habermas cf. Brosda 2008: 314-319; Averbeck-Lietz 2014). 
In the readers’ comments analyzed, we partially find explicit references to 
general values such as justice and their requirement as priority maxims of 
political and economic action, as for example in the following quote: 


‘A functioning economy that is not exclusively profit-oriented but which 
also includes aspects of justice is particularly important in this regard.’ 
(paradoxus 2008) 


Mostly, however, values particularly serve as implicit reference point for 
interpretations, critique of concrete actions, problematizations or claims 
(cf. Averbeck-Lietz et al. 2015) as ‘glasses’—in the sense of filters—to eval- 
uate social actions and/or persons (Bergmann and Luckmann 1999: 14) 
and as implicit justifications. Consequently, in a first step we can note that 
in our data norms, their ‘rightness’ and thus the legitimacy of practices are 
introduced and negotiated via specific claims (to better a situation), which 
are implicitly linked to ideas of preferable guiding principles or general 
maxims for action. This can be shown exemplarily when Dirk Elsner refers 
back to the idea of the so-called user-pays principle and the principles of 
(assumption of) responsibility when pleading for the involvement of finan- 
cial institutes in financing the external effects and costs caused by them as a 
requirement of fairness and justice: 


‘First and foremost, one has to reflect upon how the costs caused by the 
banks can be borne by the causal agent [...] the financial institutes partici- 
pating in financing the external effects caused by them - this can possibly 
be an approach.’ (Elsner 2008a) 


As regards the question how norms and values are communicatively 
constructed we can state that our data norms and values are first and 
foremost constructed via critique and stated deficiencies. Claims for 
transparency as a relevant norm of communication, for instance, are 
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established by reproaches of a lack of transparency and insincerity while 
accusing politicians of wilful deceit, of deliberately misleading and the 
attempt to disguise their own faults in handling the financial crisis. 

In the following section, we elaborate further on this specific com- 
municative practice while showing and illustrating selected realizations of 
moralizing and deliberating. 


10.4.38 Moralization: Social Evaluations 


The analysis reveals two general core aspects with regard to moralization 
in the specific figuration analyzed: realizations of moralization relate to 
different types of social evaluation and are frequently intermingled with 
aspects of deliberation. 

A further point here is that moralization exclusively appears as nega- 
tive evaluations, as a display of contempt, a condemnation of behaviour 
and actions—presumably owing to financial crisis as a negative frame per 
se. There seem to be neither heroes or heroines nor moments requiring 
positive social evaluation for the actors we focus on in the financial crisis 
in 2008. In the posts as well as in the comments, moralization is first and 
foremost established by the reproach of a lack of transparency and insin- 
cerity. Politicians (as individuals as well as a vague collective) and bankers 
(as a vague collective) are especially blamed for ‘lying and cheating’ (otti 
2008), as illustrated in the exemplary sequences (Table 10.3).1? 

Our analysis indicates differences between the tone of reader com- 
ments and bloggers’ contributions. For the comments, we notice more 
pronounced moralizations with communicative practices such as the 
reproach of culpable (personal) failure (to central banks, bankers and 
several political actors) and the denunciation of motives such as greed of 
bankers or financial institutions as a vague collective. But even in reader 
commentaries, this practice of reproaching culpable failure is intermin- 
gled with at least ‘traces of deliberation’ (Bächtiger et al. 2010: 212). 
The actors in the figuration of financial blog communication maintain 
principles of deliberation, as they do not completely abandon mecha- 
nisms of argumentation and reasoning. The selected sequences in 
Table 10.4 illustrate these reproaches of culpable failures intermingled 
with sequences of arguing: 

Another particular interrelation of specific practices of moralizing 
and deliberating is in evidence in sequences relating to denunciations of 
greed in blog posts as well as in reader comments (for the deconstruction 
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Table 10.3 Reproaches of a lack of transparency and insincerity in blog posts 
and comments 


reproach of a lack of transparency and selected exemplary sequences 
insincerity 
to individual politicians ‘It is not about a fair evaluation (as stated 


publically) but to give more money to the 
banks than the stuff is worth.’ (Voß 2008a) 
to politicians as vague collective ‘The official figures show that the turbu- 
lences in the past weeks caused the current 
downturn just to a limited extent as the 
federal government and the European 
Central Bank willingly lead to believe in 
order to divert attention from their own 


faults.’ (Fricke 2008) 
‘Politicians naturally want to divert atten- 


tion from their own faults.’ (Voß 2008b) 


to bankers as a vague collective ‘De facto, it was a systematic, nearly 
criminal disguising of risks by the banks and 
rating agencies.’ (Wermuth 2008) 
‘For years banks made billions in profits for 
years, aimed at returns on equity of 25 per 
cent and thus took the other market par- 
ticipants’ money. And now? Now they are 
nursed with the money of those they have 
fooled and betrayed to start over again their 
perfidious game next year.’ (Bartels 2008) 


of the greed-metaphor related to the financial crisis!? cf. Neckel 2011). 
We find a rather striking example in a comment on Blick Log referring 
back to the idea of the so-called user-pays principle and the principles of 
(assumption of) responsibility: “These greedy bankers ought to be held 
liable for their actions with their personal assets—then those crises would 
never arise!’ (Marc 2008). But at the same time Blick Log’s blogger Dirk 
Elsner himself reasons about the public function of the reproach of greed 
and de-constructs it as an interest-guided communication strategy (see 
realizations of deliberating discussed further below). It is highly interest- 
ing to think about the process factor of time here. As Wunden (1994: 
168) points out, indignation and outrage are not always the end but 
sometimes the beginning of ethics, as these communicative practices are 
able to initiate a critical reflection on an issue. 

A central finding regarding realizations of moralization is that they 
relate to different types or forms of social evaluation: the actors’ social 
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Table 10.4 Reproaches of culpable (personal) failure in comments 


reproach of culpable (personal) failure selected exemplary sequences 


to institutions (central banks) ‘Moreover, the central banks had already bowed 
out of the control of financial markets. They have 
left the banks free to act—and helped in case of 
fire. This was called Greenspan-Put.’ (Liibberding 


2008a) 
‘What is less understandable for me is that the 


European Central Bank gets off relatively lightly. 
The experts who pursue financial policies sine 

ira et studio and without political ulterior motifs 
should actually be found here. Instead they have 
raised interest rates when it long was predictable 
that Europe will be affected by an economic crisis.’ 
(Zeise 2008) 


to bankers/managers ‘So it remained that all experts were aware of the 
imbalance for years, BUT that the top managers 
wanted to push the limits of this predictably cata- 
strophic game and to pocket the immoral profits 
until the ultimate end.’ (Frank 2008) 

to politics/(union of) states ‘Basically, this helplessness is comprehensible, 
but one has to reproach politics for the failure to 
prepare for this situation. One had 12 months. 
They could have followed the discussions here.’ 
(Lübberding 2008b) 


evaluations and expressions of disregard are not always associated with 
distinct conceptions of good and bad. Instead of reproaches of personal 
guilt and default in simplifying good—bad dichotomies as Bergmann’s 
and Luckmann’s (1999: 19-23) approach outlines, in our data, social 
evaluation and (dis)respect are frequently expressed by more general 
reproaches of professional misconduct in politics, financial markets and 
the banking sector. Such—even possibly argumentative—reproaches 
deny a person’s or institutions’ competence and ability. Consequently, 
bloggers and reader commentators judge or evaluate (professional) 
actors as being naive or overburdened—as in a certain sense helpless 
against structural constraints of financial markets. In both posts as well 
as in comments, the questioning of competencies and skills as a specific 
form of social evaluation is first and foremost formulated with regard to 
politicians (as individuals as well as a generalized, collective actor) and 
their management of the crisis. 
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‘We have first-class losers at the head of government.’ (Stadler 2008) 


‘This not solely requires a solid knowledge about the world of finance but 
also knowledge of human nature in order to understand in advance how 
clever bankers will sneak past the regulation. And as most politicians don’t 
even comply with one of these abilities...’ (horst_m 2008) 


In the blog Neues Wirtschaftswunder and in several comments on the 
blog Herdentrieb, these denials of a person’s competence are also directed 
at economic experts, partly described as ‘disorientated’ or ‘shamans’. 


‘NOTHING could be more irresponsible. They stare at their graphs and 
scream as if they are on a rollercoaster. No analyses, no reflections on causes, 
consequences, risks, sustainable systemic changes, nothing. Just propagandis- 
tic roaring, the old, cheap, wrong prescriptions. Depressing.’ (edicius 2008) 


Apparently blog communication is not exclusively a narrow critical 
engagement with developments in the financial sector. In fact, particu- 
larly for the bloggers of Herdentrieb, the financial crisis is a moment and 
a reason to critically assess political actors and negotiate ‘appropriate’ 
political action. 


10.4.4 Deliberating: Meta-Communicative Elements 


Among practices of moralizing, we do find deliberative elements in blog 
communication, in posts and in comments, particularly in terms of multi- 
dimensional reasoning and background information or argumentation 
based on explanations of fiscal phenomena and contexts as provisions of evi- 
dence—and in terms of meta-communicative elements such as communi- 
cation about communication (cf. Burkart 2002: 105f.). In the following, 
we expand on the latter as they show that the bloggers’ and comment- 
ers’ critical engagement with the crisis goes far beyond a theme-centred 
discussion on a factual level. Instead, the actors critically deal with pro- 
cesses, contents and desirable norms of appropriate public (crisis) com- 
munication including values of ‘good’ communication in a Habermasian 
sense. Thus, blog communication in this particular figuration can also be 
described as a meta-communicative sphere. Of particular relevance are: (1) 
the reference to the characteristics of (public) debates, (2) the claim of a dif- 
ferentiated consideration and (3) meta-communicative deconstructions, for 
example of motifs in public debates like greed. Claims of a differentiated 
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consideration—mixed with critical comments on objectivity, neutrality and 
their abilities to explicate complex relationships—are often established in 
readers’ comments, such as these: 


‘You question state activity fundamentally. This is something different— 
you need to explain this.’ (Tischer 2008) 


‘However, I cannot help thinking that you cultivate old oppositions or 
antagonisms and that each of you focuses on individual sub-aspects that 
actually should be merged to an overall picture. Basically, the question is 
whether the financial crisis was caused by institutional or macro-economic 
factors. Presumably that is not your intention, but the neutral reader gets 
the impression that each of you prefer mono-causal explanations denying 
the other factor’s impact.’ (Peter JK 2008) 


Contrary to these findings, analyses in research on readers’ comments 
often underline their emotional tone, that it is rather about ‘vent- 
ing one’s anger’ (cf. Friemel and Dötsch 2015: 262) than sharing and 
exchanging ideas. For the analysis presented here, we also want to stress 
the deliberative elements in readers’ comments notwithstanding the 
practices of moralizing illustrated above. 

Motifs of public debates such as greed—in other research described 
as a specific frame (cf. Bach et al. 2012)—and their strategic uses in 
public communication are themselves repeatedly discussed. The decon- 
struction of metaphors as a clearly meta-communicative act (in detail 
Averbeck-Lietz et al. 2015) seems to be a typical argumentative pat- 
tern in deliberative sequences in the expert’s blog posts analyzed in this 
study. Contrasting moralizations, the bloggers request a more differenti- 
ated view instead of limiting the analysis of causes on a personalized and 
personality-related level to personal defaults such as the ‘greed’ of some 
bankers, to outrage or populism while neglecting to discuss measures 
and regulatory approaches to overcome the crisis: 


‘I think that the public discussion falls short of the aspect of regulation. 
But it does not cost anyone headline hitting billions, and you cannot com- 
plain but you have to have a clue, at least to some extent.’ (Voß 2008c) 


‘However, we should be careful not to limit the debate of causes of the 
financial crisis to a debate on greed. This does not meet and satisfy the 
requirements of an analysis of causes but is useful during election cam- 
paigns.’ (Elsner 2008b) 
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10.5 CONCLUSION 


With the analysis presented here we exemplarily shed light on a specific 
part of multi-faceted moral debates during the financial crisis in 2008 and 
the communicative practices and communicative constructions of norms 
and values in a media-related constellation of actors constituting a specific 
collectivity of debate. The figurational approach thereby offered the chance 
for an integrative, cross-media analysis of crisis-related normative contro- 
versies while reflecting on the specific interplay of actors, practices and 
structures characterizing and moulding these processes. Hence, it is a fruit- 
ful way to reflect on and to provide insight into how norms, values and eth- 
ics are constructed within debates and negotiations in situations of crises. 
As we have illustrated, the communicative engagement with the crisis 
in the constellation of actors and media ensemble of financial blogs is 
not simply a matter of ‘blaming and shaming’ (Habermas 2007: 420), of 
indignation and contempt in a stereotyping sense (for semantic mecha- 
nisms of blaming cf. Bergmann 1998: 286f.). Rather, we have shown the 
interplay of practices of moralizing and deliberating—including critical 
reflections on an issue as well as on processes of public communication— 
by arguing, giving and searching background information, claiming for 
differentiated considerations of complex problems, and deconstruct- 
ing populist metaphors. Public welfare and its hindrances, measures of 
regulation of financial markets, ‘appropriate’ (political) action but also 
desirable norms of ‘appropriate’ public (crisis) communication in terms 
of transparency, respect and veracity are negotiated in blogs and reader 
comments. Two mechanisms are central to characterize communicative 
construction of norms and values in the figuration analyzed: they are 
constructed (1) via claims implicitly linked to specific ideas of preferable 
guiding principles for action and (2) via critique and stated deficiencies. 
The references to norms and values in the data presented here vali- 
date norms reflected in settings of ‘deliberation experiments’ (Grönlund 
et al. 2010: 96), being leading principles for professional deliberative dis- 
courses such as parliamentary debates (Bächtiger et al. 2010). 
Nevertheless, we find some differences between blogs with their 
more or less implicitly accepted rules of a netiquette (cf. Schenk et al. [in 
press]) and their readers’ comments: namely stronger moralizations 
related to latent emotionalization and dramatization, which is typical for 
communication of unreflected indignation (cf. Münch 1995: 214-240) 
in a part of the readers’ comments. This underlines the necessity to 
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examine further specific constellations of actors, their communicative 
practices and the entangled media ensembles in order to shed light on 
heterogeneities as well as overarching common characteristics in crisis- 
related debates and processes of communicative constructions of norms 
and values under conditions of deep mediatization and within different 
specific media settings and their specific affordances. 

Against the backdrop of communicative practices of moralizing relat- 
ing to different types and forms of social evaluation, their commingling 
with aspects of deliberation and the visible reflection and argumenta- 
tion of norms and values—not at least the verbal deconstruction of 
populist metaphors by some bloggers—we propose a concept of delib- 
erating beyond the pure ideal-type of just and interest-free speech with- 
out power plays and strategic communication. This matches the current 
status quo of deliberation research which refers to practices of bargain- 
ing, promising, story-telling, even of threatening (cf. Schaal and Ritzi: 
2009; Bächtiger and Wyss 2013). Similarly, Mansbridge (2015: 14) 
highlights citizens’ moralizations as ‘compatible’ with public delibera- 
tion. Complementary to such findings concerning mixtures of commu- 
nicative practices in deliberation research, in our own research we mostly 
identify intermingled processes between real type-deliberations and real 
type-moralizations. Correspondingly, we conclude that social research on 
public debates cannot neglect neither moralization nor deliberation as 
crucial concepts to rethink social communication and to describe dynam- 
ics and negotiations in public debates profoundly. 

In this context, further reflection is required on the theoretical and 
empirical conceptualization of moralization and deliberation as a kind of 
continuum of two intermingled but also differentiated modes of commu- 
nication and complementary sets of communicative practices. 


NOTES 


1. In Germany, blogs do not have the same rights and protective mecha- 
nisms as traditional journalism, as for example the protection of sources 
and informants (Arnold 2014: 146-160; Averbeck-Lietz 2014: 95-97). 

2. If we speak of ‘participation’ we are aware that we refer to a mostly privi- 
leged segment of bloggers and their (partly journalist) readers. Blogging, 
active commenting on posts and even reading blogs are relatively rare 
practices among German onliners older than the age of 14 (van Eimeren 
and Frees 2014: 388). Citizens who actively engage and participate in 
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public mostly have a certain motivation related to their positioning and 
further engagement in the respective social field (Couldry et al. 2007). 


. As generally in social sciences and philosophy, ethics are understood as the 


critical reflection of morals (Rath 2014: 37f.) or a kind of meta-morality 
(Greene 2014: 15). Bergmann and Luckmann (1999: 18, 22) mention 
that people are potentially able to reflexively observe their own (moral) 
actions. 


. http://www.blicklog.com. 

. http://www.diewunderbareweltderwirtschaft.de/. 

. http://blog.zeit.de/herdentrieb/. 

. http://neuewirtschaftswunder.de. 

. Blick Log and Wunderbare Welt der Wirtschaft were both winners of the 


comdirect finanzblog award in 2012, the most prestigious award for 
financial blogging in Germany. The award aims to honour outstanding 
independent, competent, easily comprehensible blogs which give their 
readers an understanding of the complexities of the financial world (com- 
direct finanzblog award n.d.). 


. We use the term ‘media amateur’ to describe the relation of these actors 


to professional media and therefore to institutionalized roles in an organ- 
ized media environment. Yet this characteristic and the classification of 
communicator roles are rather a snapshot. The example of Dirk Elsner 
illustrates this strikingly: In July 2012, four years after having established 
his Blick Log, he became semi-professionalized within the media sector 
as a frequent commentator for the highly specialized branch of digital 
finance in the German edition of Wallstreet Journal and the magazine 
Capital (Elsner n.d). 

22 blogposts of Blick Log, 16 of Die wunderbare Welt der Wirtschaft, 23 of 
Neue Wirtschaftswunder and 13 blogposts of ZEIT Herdentrieb. In all, in 
the period covered the bloggers published 427 (Blick Log), 344 (Die wun- 
derbare Welt der Wirtschaft), 131 (Neue Wirtschaftswunder) or 22 (ZEIT 
Herdentrieb) posts. Hence, we can state a broad range regarding the fre- 
quency of posting. The qualitative content analysis using MaxQDA was done 
by Rebecca Venema with the help of Levke Kehl as a student researcher. 

One reason may be that Herdentrieb as a media blog is forced to ‘objectiv- 
ity’ norms and validation including safe sources. 

Occasionally injustice and the lack of transparency of political rescue 
measures are symbolized with drastic metaphors, such as ‘Guantanamo’ 
(Voß 2008a). 

We also find other metaphors and verbal images in the readers’ comments: 
Moralizations also co-occur in conjunction with metaphors of game and 
gambling, designating bankers and managers as ‘gamblers’ or “finance- 
jugglers’ (for game as a frame in international mass media coverage cf. 
Joris et al. 2014). 
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CHAPTER 11 


‘Blogging Sometimes Leads to Dementia, 
Doesn’t It?’ The Roman Catholic Church 
in Times of Deep Mediatization 


Kerstin Radde-Antweiler, Hannah Grünenthal and Sina 
Gogolok 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 


In June 2016, a wedding of German celebrities was broadcast on tele- 
vision with great media attention. For the preparation of this TV wed- 
ding, the bridal couple used a new online portal ‘MeineTrauKirche’,! a 
service run by the archdiocese of Cologne. The wedding itself was con- 
ducted by a Roman Catholic priest who gave interviews on the occasion. 
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Questioned on the necessity of such a broadcasting of belief which was 
often perceived as inappropriate, he stressed that ‘(i)t is important to 
bring things together, things that have nothing to do with each other 
at first sight, because God wants to be everywhere. And if the world 
does not go to church, then the Church has to go to the world.” This 
priest is a youth priest with an active Facebook profile. He preaches and 
gives film reviews on local radio, publishes his own songs and preaches 
sermons on his YouTube channel. There are other examples which sug- 
gest that social media are an integral part of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Germany; for example, the organization for clerical professions and 
ecclesiastical services of the German bishop conference [Zentrum fiir 
Berufungspastoral der Deutschen Bischofskonferenz] started the project 
‘ValerieundderPriester’ in 2016,’ in which a young non-religious female 
journalist accompanies a priest and publishes her observations on dif- 
ferent media formats such as blogs, Facebook, and YouTube. And even 
some of the German bishops themselves have begun to tweet. 

At first glance, social media seem to have arrived in the world of reli- 
gious organizations: namely the Church. Nevertheless, religious organi- 
zations—and the Catholic Church in particular—are said to be more 
reluctant to accept change than many other organizations. And further- 
more, people seem to have different expectations of how the Catholic 
Church has to deal and interact with media: one example is the response to 
the aforementioned wedding, where reactions—in magazines, television, 
newspapers as well as in social media—ranged widely, from statements such 
as ‘Finally a Catholic priest who speaks casually and touches my heart!’ 
to responses such as ‘Not a Church for pagans but a Church of pagans!” 
And within the religious organization itself, we can observe quite critical 
remarks regarding digital media: for example, the leader of the German 
bishop conference, Cardinal Marx, who stressed during a press conference 
in 2015 that ‘blogging sometimes leads to dementia, doesn’t it?”.* 

So, the crucial question remains: how exactly does the Roman 
Catholic Church act and react towards media? Depending on their per- 
spective, academic studies emphasize either a high mediatization or a low 
mediatization of religious organizations with resistance to media change. 
What is the reason for such contradicting evaluations concerning religious 
organizations and how can they be explained? In this article, we analyze 
an exemplary religious organization, namely the Roman Catholic Church, 
and ask for specific resistance to media change. As religious organizations 
are not monolithic entities but have their own inner dynamics, we call 
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for a necessary distinction between different actors and especially religious 
authority figures involved within the religious organization. By taking a 
figurational point of view, it is possible to make those inner dynamics vis- 
ible and thus explain the aforementioned contradictions. 


11.2 CURRENT STATE OF RESEARCH 


There are divergent research positions concerning the transformation 
of religious organizations in times of deep mediatization. Dawson and 
Cowan (2004), for example, stressed that the change of media equalizes 
different actors and positions and that such richness of communication 
tools was believed to open and disseminate many stocks of knowledge, 
as well as to prevent a control of their interpretation through traditional 
authorities. Furthermore, Possamai and Turner state that ‘global infor- 
mation technologies undermine traditional forms of religious authority 
because they expand conventional modes of communication, open up 
new opportunities for debate and dispute, and create alternative visions 
of what religion is, how it should operate, and how it should answer to 
the larger society’ (Possamai and Turner 2012: 199). The invention of 
modern mass media, and then of the internet, was from the very begin- 
ning seen as a threat to established authorities. The thesis that mass 
media are a danger to traditional organizations is based on the assump- 
tion that a low-threshold access to information and a massive distribu- 
tion of knowledge implies a loss of control for the established authorities. 
Eickelman and Anderson (1999), for example, believe that new media 
technologies challenge established authorities within organizations such 
as the Catholic Church, and in some cases even replace them. They state 
that through the development and the widespread accessibility of new 
communicational technologies, individuals are able to interpret their 
religious texts autonomously from established organizations. The con- 
sequences of such an actor-specific ascription would be a loss of inter- 
pretational sovereignty for the established Churches as well as new 
constructions of religious authority (Hjarvard 2008, 2013; Lövheim 
2011; Lundby 2013). 

In the established Christian Churches, ecclesiastical structures such 
as office and theological knowledge were perceived as particularly vul- 
nerable owing to privatization and secularization (Norris and Inglehart 
2004; Turner 2007; Knoblauch 2008, 2009). Therefore, most stud- 
ies in the field of church sociology emphasize the influence of new 
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media technologies as a weakening of religious authorities. For exam- 
ple, Gabriel (1999) notes a crisis of Western European Churches which 
is caused by individualization and, as a result of that, an explosion of 
diversity within the Church. The church members’ attitude towards the 
Church changed from their commitment to a value community organ- 
ization to a simple binding to the Church as an organization (Gabriel 
1999: 33). But the public accessibility of religious knowledge is not 
seen as the only way in which new media question religious authori- 
ties. Hepp, for example, deduces from his research of Catholicism as a 
non-territorial community, among other things that mediatization makes 
visible the plurality of individual beliefs within the Catholic discourse 
(Hepp 2009, cf. also Knoblauch 2014). As an example, he evaluated 
the coverage of the World Youth Day in 2005, where a heterogeneous 
image of Catholicism is depicted that is quite opposite to the homogene- 
ous value horizon often postulated by the Catholic Church. The media- 
tized coverage produced a public sphere in which different actors—not 
only officials—were visible and therefore had the possibility to negoti- 
ate their respective values of faith (cf. also Gebhardt et al. 2007 and 
Dorsch-Jungsberger 2014). According to Hepp, another consequence 
of mediatization is the establishment of translocal media communication, 
which can hardly be controlled by the Church and consequently leads 
to a changing social construction of reality. Thus, the different religious 
organizations have to position themselves and their concepts of mean- 
ing and compete within the media. As a consequence, Hepp diagnosed 
a branding of religion for Catholicism. Religious authority figures such 
as the pope have to follow the rules of the recent media-society to be 
perceived in the public sphere. Such a staging of the pope as a ‘celebrity’ 
and ‘brand’ of Catholicism results in a changing papal office in general 
(cf. Gabriel 2008). 

In contrast to that, other studies, supported among others by 
Campbell (2010, 2013), are based on the assumption that the chang- 
ing media environment, and particularly the possibilities of the new 
media technologies, strengthens and confirms the structures of estab- 
lished organizations at the same time. Not only individual actors, but 
in particular representatives of the Churches, use the new social space 
as a platform to communicate and position themselves (e.g. Arasa et al. 
2010). These changing media environments offer manifold possibili- 
ties to spread legitimate recommendations and prohibitions concerning 
the religious value system. For instance, a pope who is tweeting is able 
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to address a completely new audience, irrespective of place and time. 
Hence, the intensified online activities of the established authorities have 
the effect of consolidating and confirming existing hierarchies and reli- 
gious organizations. Barzilai- Nahon and Barzilai show how established 
authorities raise and enforce their claims. They describe ultra-orthodox 
Jewish elites in Israel, who monitor and censor online information with 
the aim of stabilizing the hierarchical order within their community, the 
so-called forming or cultural shaping of the internet (Barzilai- Nahon and 
Barzilai 2005). Campbell also refers to a similar interdependence and 
demonstrates with regard to the Vatican’s website and its YouTube chan- 
nel how the Catholic Church is trying to keep control of the new media 
by reducing interactive tools such as the ranking or comment features. 
Regarding the results of those studies, both aspects—the stabiliza- 
tion and confirmation of authority in religious organizations as well as 
its destabilization and challenge—can be observed in line with a chang- 
ing media environment. So it is not surprising that besides studies which 
follow one of the two outlined perspectives there is an increasing num- 
ber of studies that point out that modern mass media have the poten- 
tial both to threaten and to support established religious organizations. 
This means that the two perspectives need not exclude each other but 
can be combined. One prominent example is the analysis by Pauline 
Cheong. Based on an analysis of the influence on new media on the 
authority of Protestant pastors in Singapore, she develops a theory of 
‘dialectics and paradox’ (Cheong et al. 2011: 82-84): Representatives 
of the established religious organizations try to preserve the exist- 
ing structure of power by communicating via new media, attain pub- 
lic visibility in this new social space and offensively make a stand for 
their claim of authority. While participating in this public discourse 
they are simultaneously becoming more vulnerable. Therefore, accord- 
ing to Cheong, they run the risk of being understood as ordinary and 
approachable. She states that epistemic authority is threatened because 
communication structures are changing and traditional norms are no 
longer sufficient. It is also threatened because ‘the nature of epistemic 
function and thereby authority relationships’ (Cheong etal. 2011: 
944) are questioned. Because people have access to different theologi- 
cal sources and religious knowledge, pastors have to justify their point 
of view to their followers. Cheong observes among her interviewees 
the perception that ‘the pastoral profession has become proletarianised 
and de-professionalised’ (Cheong etal. 2011: 949). She concludes 
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that on the one hand the established authorities have to participate in 
the public negotiating processes, if they don’t want to completely lose 
their influence. On the other hand, their status is up for public discus- 
sion at the same time. Thus, the new variety of religious voices in pub- 
lic discourse indicates shifts in the conventional criteria of religious 
authority. Furthermore, criteria such as charisma, which can be repre- 
sented most plausibly within the new media, become more important 
(Horsfield 2012). 

But does this media-related changing religious authority have conse- 
quences for the religious organization as such? Chang (2003) as well as 
Tracey (2012) stressed the fact that despite the increasing relevance of 
religious organizations especially in Europe, research on the intersection 
between religion and organizations plays a minor role; furthermore, the 
relation to media is nearly neglected. However, the question remains as 
to whether the transformation of religious organizations in times of deep 
mediatization can be critically analyzed sufficiently without considering 
the role of a changing media environment. Regarding the current state 
of research, our hypothesis is that even if the changing media environ- 
ment in times of deep mediatization does not dissolve religious authority 
within religious organizations, one can observe multi-level transformation 
in them. But to answer this question, we first have to clarify the term 
‘organization’ in the sense of a communicative figurations model. 


11.3 THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AS AN ORGANIZATION 


The definition of religious communities as organizations is not with- 
out problems (Tyrell 2008; Tracey 2012). Even though Luhmann 
(1972) pointed early on to the relevance of the three levels of interac- 
tion, organizations and society, the sociology of religion was primarily 
dominated by the discussions on church-sect typology (Kehrer 1988: 8; 
Tyrell 2005: 32f.). Nevertheless, Beyer stresses that ‘(m)ore than any of 
the other forms, it is organizations that give religions the concrete pres- 
ence that is at issue here’ (Beyer 2003: 54). In line with Gabriel (1992), 
we can speak of different social forms of aggregations which we can 
assume for Christianity in recent society: ecclesiastical—institutional forms, 
non-ecclesiastical-social forms and personal, individual forms. Today, 
research on religious organizations is mostly done by practical theol- 
ogy or church sociology (e.g. Beyer 2006; Daiber 2008) that define 
Church as a hybrid between institution, organization and movement 
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(Hauschildt and Pohl-Patalong 2013: 218), which stands in contrast to the 
community of faith (Hermelink 2011: 110f.). As opposed to religious soci- 
ology’s focus on individualization, privatization, and migration, research 
into changes in religious organizations is mostly done by organization 
sociologists (e.g. Etzioni 1975), although in times of deep mediatization 
change is pending. With regard to Etzioni (1961), religious organizations 
differ from other organizations in the means of compliance; that is, the 
power to influence the behaviour of members (coercive, remunerative or 
normative) and the latter’s involvement (alienative, calculative and moral). 
A religious organization can be identified as a mainly normative organiza- 
tion, which relies on normative power and controls through the distribu- 
tion of intrinsic rewards, such as symbolic capital or the additional benefit 
for society. The interesting question, however, is whether a changing media 
environment leads to a change of these two variables, which are no longer 
congruent. 

Schimank states that organizations, although acting as one formal 
organization, consist of different actors who realize the organizations’ 
plans individually. He therefore speaks of organizations as ‘supra- 
individual actors’ (Schimank 2010: 327), which are constructed in an 
everlasting process of ‘organizing and organized sense-making’ (Weick 
et al. 2005: 410) via communicative practices. Williams also emphasizes 
that ‘(w)hile organizational names, logos, and chains-of-command are 
meant to provide both the reality and image of unity, that unity should 
not be assumed’ (Williams 2003: 328). In the case of the Catholic 
Church, it seems particularly natural to assume this unity, as the narra- 
tive of the unity is already in the name itself (Greek Ka8oXKd¢ (katho- 
likös): universal). Still, as an organization communicatively constructed 
by those who are in it, and also by the society in which it exists, it is not 
enough to analyze the official statements of the Church’s representa- 
tives. In general, we have to distinguish between the outside (e.g. the 
representation of the specific organization in the public discourse) and 
the inside (e.g. the ascription of meaning by the involved actors to the 
organization as such) of organizations. Both elements are part of the 
transformation processes of the organization. Therefore, it is important 
to analyze how different actors are involved in this twofold commu- 
nicative construction of the organization and whether there are differ- 
ences which hint to internal dynamics. 
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11.3.1 The Communicative Figuration of the Roman Catholic 
Church 


Taking a figurational approach, we are able to describe the aforemen- 
tioned communicative construction of organization in a differentiated 
way. We conducted qualitative empirical research from 2013 to 2015 
in the Archbishopric of Cologne, Germany. It was our aim to explore 
the religious organizations’ communicative figurations in times of deep 
mediatization related to religious authority. Hence, in a first step we ana- 
lyzed the specific actor constellations, communicative practices and the 
character of the frames of relevance. 

As we argue throughout this volume, each figuration has three fea- 
tures: frames of relevance, constellation of actors and communicative 
practices. In the case of the Roman Catholic Church as a communicative 
figuration, the frames of relevance comprise shared beliefs and a shared 
recognition of hierarchical structures which constitute the organization’s 
practices. The actor’s constellation of the Catholic Church is in a wider 
sense everybody who is baptized. Still, there are people who are more 
involved in the organization, those who are an active part of it and thus 
actively shape the organization as such. But next to holders of structur- 
ally implemented offices or consecrated priests, there are laypeople and 
volunteers who fulfil different tasks and duties in the parishes as well. 

As the examples at the beginning of this chapter as well as the 
aforementioned academic studies suggest, the Catholic Church is highly 
mediatized at the scope of the translocal public discourse: the pope’s 
media presence is professional. There are international events, such as 
the world youth day, at which a branding of religion becomes obvious. 
But is that true for the organization as a whole? In this chapter, we will 
focus on the priests as religious authorities, who serve as representa- 
tives and local key persons in the organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany. To gain a better understanding of the communica- 
tive figuration of the Catholic Church, we will look at a certain actors’ 
constellation, which is the ‘local scope’ of parishes and their authority 
construction: namely the priests. In contrast to religious authority fig- 
ures with a ‘translocal scope—who dominate the public discourse (e.g. 
the pope or cardinals)—the priests are engaged in the people’s religious 
practices in everyday life. While the public discourse and therefore the 
translocal representatives of religious authority are by no means irrel- 
evant for the religious actors, we looked for the local communicative 
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practices entangled with media. By gathering the local priests’ 
communicative practices and contextualizing them in the broader picture 
of the organization’s media ensemble, we will differentiate between the 
various kinds of media practices in the Catholic Church. 


11.4 METHODS 


The sample selected for this chapter presents only a small part of the 
study and is focused on priests as local religious authorities. As part of the 
Creative Unit, we conducted an exploratory pilot study for communica- 
tive figurations of religious authorities in Germany, focusing on the arch- 
diocese of Cologne. The media appropriation was explored at the levels 
of the religious institution, different religious groups within and beyond 
the religious institution (for example, ‘We Are Church e.V.’ Cologne, 
Benedictine Cologne) and three selected municipalities of the Cologne 
diocese. For this, we conducted 58 interviews with 26 different actors: 
parish priests and special priests, laypeople of different age and gender, 
parishes in areas with a majority and a minority of Catholics in relation 
to Protestants, monks and nuns, members of Catholic groups and secular 
institutes, and laypeople with an office in the Catholic Church. 

The selected sample, however, focuses on the religious authority 
figures at a local level, namely six priests in the archdiocese of Cologne: 
three congregation priests, of whom two served in areas with a major- 
ity of Catholics and the other one in an area of a Catholic minority; one 
priest in a monastery, one priest in a leading position in the diocese, and 
one priest who works in the diocese without a specific parish. As they are 
all ordained as a priest they themselves are authorities in the organization 
of the Catholic Church and in the Catholic field. On the other hand, 
they are still involved in the structures of the Church. 

We interviewed each person twice, at an interval of around one year. 
The first interview was an episodic interview (Flick 2011: 238ff.), in 
which we focused on semantic and narrative knowledge on authority— 
in general as well as in special cases, for example regarding the pope, 
the Bible or personal (religious) role models. We then conducted media 
questionnaires in order to collect information on their media repertoire 
(Hasebrink and Popp 2006). The second interview included a photo 
elicitation (Moser 2005) to trigger narratives and spontaneous reactions 
(Harper 2002) to visual discourse fragments that emerged in the first 
interview as well as media-related topics. It also included a networking 
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card (Hepp etal. 2016) with which the participants portrayed their 
media use in a specific self-chosen scenario. At the end, open questions 
were discussed. 

While the first step of analysis took place in between the first and the 
second interview, the main analysis was made including the full data. We 
first triangulated the data from the qualitative interviews that referred 
to media use, with the answers in the media questionnaire to recon- 
struct the priests’ media appropriation (Ayaß and Gerhardt 2012). In 
general, we gathered data on the interviewees’ media appropriation on 
three levels. We asked them about their attitude towards media and their 
media use in episodical interviews, they filled out a media questionnaire 
on their media use, and we made networking cards in which the priests’ 
media use in one specific situation was collected. As we analyzed the 
material, we found inconsistencies between these levels. As Juliane Klein, 
Michael Walter and Uwe Schimank point out in Chap. 15 in this volume, 
there is a difficulty in investigating latent media usage by qualitative 
interviews. They suggest that people do not reflect on every practice, but 
master a lot of their daily life without even reflecting on it—as long as 
there is no problem, they do not even notice that they are using media 
to perform certain tasks. We observed the same in our context. When we 
first contacted people and asked them for an interview, they often gave 
responses like ‘Media? Oh, I barely ever use media. I think you have to 
look for someone else.’ Later, it became obvious that these people do 
in fact use media. This self-understanding as a minor or non-media user 
was not limited to priests: we observed the same processes within the 
Catholic laypeople sample. It seems that the Catholic Church encourages 
a media-critical attitude and that people who are—and work—in this 
context, think of themselves as non-media users. 

In a second step, we analyzed the qualitative interviews with in vivo 
coding with focus on the priests’ constructions of authority. We generated 
in vivo codes from the first six interviews until no further categories were 
found. After that, the in vivo categories were systematized and structured 
for the purpose of axial coding. Thereafter, we applied the core categories 
to the whole material. The textual elements related to the core categories 
were analyzed by means of discourse analysis, for example for speaker posi- 
tion, power relations or self-positioning. In a last step, we combined and 
compared the findings of those steps. We concentrated on the Catholic 
priests’ attitude towards media, their media appropriation and their self- 
positioning as authorities in the light of a changing media environment. 
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11.5 RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR MEDIA 
ENSEMBLE 


The results of the research on media appropriation within the religious 
organizations were quite striking. In contrast to the—in the press dis- 
course well-presented—social media activities and prominent media 
tools such as the YouTube channel ‘ask the cardinal’, the majority of the 
priests interviewed by us show quite different communicative practices 
entangled with media ensembles. What do we mean by that? 

Regarding the media ensemble, the members of the Catholic 
Church’s organizational elite use a very broad range of media. In offi- 
cial recommendations, workshops, statements and so on, members of 
the organization are often encouraged to make use of the broad media 
ensemble that is available for them. Still, as we will show, the local repre- 
sentatives’ media repertoires are usually not as broad as the media envi- 
ronment their organization offers and advises them to make use of. One 
priest, for example, stated that his ‘media landscape is relatively spar- 
tan’ (KßD246150346_1). This gap between the media ensemble that 
is offered by the organization and the media repertoire that is actually 
used by its local representatives is also obvious in the local representa- 
tives’ communicative practices. Regarding the priests’ media repertoire, 
it becomes obvious that face-to-face communication, books (and, lower- 
ranked, emails) are defined as the most important media and the main 
communicative practices by the interviewed priests, as the networking 
cards and the media questionnaires showed. All interviewees state to 
prefer direct personal communication face to face, and assessed contact 
via email as an alternative in cases when personal contact is not possible: 
‘Well, we talk face to face, I am not a person who is much involved— 
well, I write emails, of course, but I am not very involved in social 
media’ (BHW262150146_2). That books are seen as most important 
in order to gather information may be explained by the fact that priests 
as theologians are used to written texts. Another important medium for 
communication—which was stressed in nearly all interviews—is interest- 
ingly the priests’ own sermons in church. These are seen as a platform to 
take up themes which matters to the parish and to position themselves 
on these issues: ‘the sermon, of course, by which I bring amongst peo- 
ple (...) the topics I care about’? (CRS263140126_2). During the ser- 
mon the interviewees have the feeling that they can control their words 
and message and felt therefore explicitly to be religious authority: ‘you 
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talk, you preach, and try to be true to life, towards the people—and well, 
that is something. You preach and you are an authority, telling the word 
of God as a priest, as a man of the Church’ (NKG275140136_1); or 
‘I might also be an authority at another point, well, Sunday after Sunday 
at 12 o clock and at holidays I am preaching the sermon in the church’ 
(GRK252140146_1). 

In contrast to that, social media seem to be the most problematic 
medium for them. Only one priest uses social media daily, in this case 
for private as well as professional communication. For him, media play a 
very important role in being a priest, but he also mentions that he is an 
exception: ‘Well, I do notice, I am one of very few (...) priests who for 
example dare to post their personal opinion publicly on Facebook (...) to 
put something to discussion’ (NKG275140136_2). But the other priests 
who either have a Facebook account and do not use it or do not pos- 
sess an account at all mention social media a lot, although they do so 
usually to distance themselves from it. Digital media are less integrated 
in the interviewees’ daily routine than non-digital media. However, the 
smartphone plays a relevant role for using religious and non-religious 
apps regularly. Interestingly, this communicative practice doesn’t seem to 
be obvious to most of the priests, who repeatedly emphasized that they 
don’t use media at all or at least very little. 

This matches with the priests’ understanding of communication 
in relation to ‘media’. Most of the interviewees referred primarily to 
reciprocal or direct communication (Krotz 2007). Mutual communi- 
cation via media of personal communication (such as telephone, email, 
Skype, etc.) as well as standardized media communication referring to 
mass media played a minor role; virtualized media communication was 
never used. In addition, the priests often distinguish between media as 
a tool of communication in contrast to ‘the media’ as journalistic media 
with somehow ‘standardized’ contents. Their media critiques often 
referred to the latter, for example when one priest pointed out: ‘In what 
derogatory ways some media have written about the time and work of 
our Cardinal, how he was apostrophized, that does not only hurt me, but 
it is just a distortion of reality’ (GRK252140146_1). The interviewees’ 
main concern was a presumed danger for the organization to be over- 
ruled by the press media in choosing specific topics, discussions and posi- 
tions (and others not), and, moreover, lose its own profile. One priest, 
who explicitly told us that from time to time he gives interviews for 
local television or radio, also told us: ‘When there is a call, a television 
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or radio interview, I usually do answer; but usually I don’t pick up the 
topic, because I think you always have to be careful not to have the 
media set the agenda and dictate the topics’ (BHW262150146_2). They 
fear a kind of powerful influence or patronizing by journalists, so that 
the media will gain the power to define Church topics, discussions and 
positions. One priest said: I think we do not have to hide. Just, there is 
this knockout argument: You postulate moral standards, so you have to 
live up to them, so you must not do this, and must not do that either 
... that is difficult. Because I think that there will always be people who 
make mistakes (...) but still, as Church, we can talk about certain things 
(...) that are not mainstream. (...) And this is where I sometimes would 
like to ask the media to keep a sense of proportion. (CRS263140126_1) 
With such a process—so is the priests’ presumption—the Church has to 
adapt to specific media rules and lose its own profile and genuine mode 
of operation. In addition, they fear that they may lose control over con- 
tent. The interviewees often stressed that from their perspective journal- 
istic coverage about the Catholic Church is often incorrect. Thus, they 
are concerned that information is simplified or incorrect, or both, and 
therefore the public image of the Church is endangered by media rules 
and habits. In addition, media as the press discourse is often criticized 
because—often implicitly referred to—media is seen as something that 
makes things visible—even if they should have stayed invisible: ‘Well, 
that’s how media work: they reveal things—in the Church, but also else- 
where—that would otherwise be concealed. That is a service they offer, 
but the way they do it—I mean, that one bishop [i.e. Cardinal Tebartz- 
van Elst] dominates the headlines for a whole week, that’s something I 
didn’t understand’ (JGK2571601246_1). In times of deep mediatiza- 
tion, communicative processes of constructing religious authority extend 
beyond the borders and classic hierarchies of religious organizations. 
With deep mediatization, such processes of construction extend beyond 
the locations and spaces dominated and controlled by religious organiza- 
tions (churches, parish halls, religious media, etc.) into the public media. 
Thus, it is not surprising that we can observe reduced communicative 
practices owing to a limited application of the organization’s media envi- 
ronment and, in addition, a very controlled relation to media, whether in 
the use of non-interactive media or in the refusal to be part of the press 
discourse. 

Interestingly, at the same time we can observe quite different perspec- 
tives on media on the part of the priests when it comes to public figures 
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of religious authority. While the majority of the interviewees refuse to 
be an active part of the media discourse (e.g. active in social media or 
giving interviews to journalists), all interviews emphasized the impor- 
tance of social media. Social media is judged as a chance for the Catholic 
Church to reach people they would not reach otherwise: ‘but if you want 
to reach people you have not reached before, then you have to walk 
new paths (...) find new paths which you haven’t tried yet. And that can 
be done by using media’ (NKG275140136_2). However, the majority 
referred to the level that we can call translocal scope. For example, the 
interviewees often approve the Catholic participation in public debates 
by referring to figures such as the chairman of the German Bishops’ 
Conference or Pope Francis. Media is seen as a possibility for those rep- 
resentatives in translocal positions to communicate via a strong Catholic 
voice in the public. When one priest was asked about his opinion on 
Cardinal Marx, he said: ‘All the others are very reserved. However, 
it needs people who have the courage to go there [in talkshows, the 
authors] and to do it and I think Marx can do that. He is very commu- 
nicative’ (KRD246150346_1l). We can observe similar arguments when 
it comes to media coverage on Pope Francis. For example, one priest 
stressed the outstanding media-related characteristics of the pope: ‘He 
was so good. Protestant colleagues envy us a little ... because suddenly 
you are the subject of debate for a few days’ (K%8D246150346_1). Being 
active in media seems to be a necessary criterion for being part of the 
public discourse—and therefore abilities and character traits that are seen 
as compatible to the media are well appreciated in persons of a translocal 
authority position. 

At this point, we can observe a distinction between the different 
religious figures and roles within the organization and their relation to 
media. Whereas certain media skills are seen as a necessary characteris- 
tic for a translocal figure of authority, the same is not characteristic for 
local authorities. As one priest put it: ‘Well, I think it is important to say: 
we have to be active [in Facebook], as a parish. But that does not mean 
that I, as the priest, also have to do that, right?’ Even if they stress the 
necessity for the Catholic Church to reach people outside the classical 
parishes, social media are not seen as the right tool for that within a local 
scope. Most of the priests see their area of influence as limited to their 
parish and try to hold up a local profile: ‘I cannot reach the public from 
Flensburg to Munich, but let’s say it like that: sometimes I’m glad that 
we are different here in situ’ (KßD246150346_2). 
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11.6 CONCLUSION 


What do our research results mean for a better understanding of the 
transformation of religious organizations in times of deep mediatization? 
There are several points we want to highlight. It became clear, that—in 
contrast to other organizations (cf. Chaps. 9 and 13 in this volume)— 
media change and media appropriation is seen in very different ways 
within the organization of the Catholic Church. We can observe that the 
priests use only a specific part of the organization’s media environment. 
As a consequence, the organization’s media environment isn’t used by 
local authorities in its entirety. Therefore, the communicative practices 
with a local scope are less entangled with media than the activities with 
a translocal one. In contrast to public figures such as the pope or some 
of the bishops, the priests as local authorities show quite different com- 
municative practices related to media. Even if the usage of new media 
technology is advertized in the public discourse, in the everyday life prac- 
tices of the local religious authorities in the religious organization these 
technologies are not part of the priests’ media repertoires with respect to 
the Church’s media ensembles and therefore have no further relevance 
for the communicative practices of the Church’s organizational elite. 
Sometimes new media practices, but also ‘traditional’ journalistic media, 
are judged critically. In contrast to social media activities on the part of 
the globalized, translocal elite in the religious organization, on a local 
level representatives of the Church are far more conservative and hold 
on to more traditional and less digital communicative practices. We even 
observed a broad tendency to try to ignore communicative practices 
related to social media. 

Hepp diagnosed the invention of translocal media communication as a 
consequence of mediatization and—as a consequence of that—observed 
the necessity of religious organizations to position themselves within the 
media (Hepp 2009). However, it seems that such a ‘branding of reli- 
gion’ refers only to religious authority figures—religious celebrities, for 
example the pope—with a translocal scope. From a figurational point of 
view, we are able to distinguish between different levels of actors’ con- 
stellation and can critically analyze their specific communicative practices 
as well as their relation to the organization’s media ensemble. Based on 
the distinction between the outside and the inside of organizations, it 
seems that deep mediatization affects both levels in quite different ways. 
Referring to the research discourse, the different results and hypothesis 
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concerning religious organizations can be better understood by the dif- 
ferent foci. Even if—and the examples at the beginning show this quite 
well—social media are an integral part of the organization’s media 
ensemble within a translocal, globalized scope (a very ‘deep’ degree of 
mediatization), within the much more local scope of the parishes, the 
organizations can show resistance to media change at the same time 
(a much ‘less deep’ degree of mediatization). And furthermore, it seems 
that for both scopes there are different requirements for integrating 
digital media on the part of the religious authorities. 

New possibilities for media use are not always chosen. Therefore, 
while the term mediatization grasps manifold interrelations between the 
change of media and communication on the one hand, and the changes 
in culture and society on the other, we also should take contrary move- 
ments into consideration when analyzing this process (cf. Hepp and 
Roser 2014: 165). By distinguishing a translocal and local scope, on the 
one hand and different forms of authority constructions on the other, 
we are able to critically analyze that the organization of the Catholic 
Church transforms in a more differentiated way when it comes to media: 
as other research shows, there are, for example, tendencies of ‘branding’ 
and ‘professionalization’ on a translocal level. Locally, however, we can 
observe quite different processes: a reluctant appropriation of the organi- 
zation’s media ensemble by the local authorities even though media- 
related communication is considered as necessary for translocal authority 
figures such as the pope or bishops. Regarding the religious organiza- 
tion, we can observe a tension between a ‘deep’ degree of mediatization 
in regard to a translocal scope in contrast to a ‘less deep’ degree of medi- 
atization within a local scope. An interesting follow-up question and part 
of our own future research is how such different degrees of mediatiza- 
tion produce different tempi of transformations: a slower transformation 
process on a local level in contrast to a faster transformation process on a 
translocal level, the tensions that emerge and the negotiations that have 
to be made—not only between translocal and local, but between differ- 
ent localities worldwide. 


NOTES 


1. http://www.meinetraukirche.de. Accessed: 30 March 2017. 
2. http://www.meinetraukirche.de/pfarrer-fink.html. Accessed: 30 March 
2017. 
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3. https: //valerieundderpriester.de. Accessed: 30 March 2017. 

4. http://www.katholisches.info/2015/09/25 /verbloggung-fuehrt-zur-ver- 
bloedung-kardinal-marx-ueber-katholische-kritik-am-kurs-der-deutschen- 
kirche/. Accessed: 30 March 2017. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Relating Face to Face. Communicative 
Practices and Political Decision-Making in a 
Changing Media Environment 


Tanja Pritzlaff- Scheele and Frank Nullmeier 


12.1 INTRODUCTION 


In the field of politics, mediatization processes have led to a lot of 
changes in the ways actors communicate with each other. Following 
the increased introduction of electronically mediated forms of com- 
munication, a vast range of communicative practices that constitute the 
day-to-day routines of politicians have shifted to the online sphere. But 
while daily routines—for example exchange of information material—are 
deeply affected by mediatization processes, practices of decision-making 
still rely on face-to-face interactions within communicative figurations 
such as working group meetings, briefings, cabinet meetings or com- 
mittee meetings. Apparently, within actor constellations that produce 
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political decisions, face-to-face communication is still looked upon as 
the most reliable and effective medium when compared with techni- 
cally mediated forms of interaction. Therefore, figurations of political 
decision-making can be identified as an area of strong resistance against 
changes in the media environment. But why exactly are face-to-face 
interactions so important in decision-making contexts? 

Based on a micro-analysis of face-to-face group experiments and a 
series of computer-mediated chat experiments, this chapter presents 
examples of typical sequences of face-to-face interaction that are signifi- 
cant within processes of joint decision-making. The aim of the chapter is 
to show that these typical sequences or patterns of interaction produce 
and reproduce specific forms of relatedness within figurations of political 
decision-making. 

The underlying assumption of the analysis can be summed up as fol- 
lows: the importance of face-to-face interaction leads to the prevalence 
of specific forms of communicative figurations within the field of politics. 
This finding can be observed when studying figurations such as work- 
ing group meetings, briefings, cabinet meetings or committee meetings. 
While vast areas of day-to-day practices are entangled with electronically 
mediated forms of communication, face-to-face interaction manifests 
itself as the core medium when it comes to practices of decision-mak- 
ing. Within the field of politics, therefore, the transformation to deep 
mediatization takes place in a way that is not homogeneous. Eventually, 
in times of deep mediatization, changes in the media environment may 
even lead to an increased importance of face-to-face interaction within 
the field of politics. 

Different from other social domains, politics still relies on ‘direct 
communication’, that is, on ‘direct conversation with other people’ 
(Hepp 2013: 64) in face-to-face meetings when actual decisions are 
made. While a vast range of practices and routines within the field of 
politics have changed owing to the mass distribution of electronic com- 
munication devices, the core practice of politics, collective decision- 
making (Easton 1957, 1965; Scharpf 1997), still relies on face-to-face 
encounters. 

At first glance, this finding can be interpreted in line with observations 
from other social domains as well as with observations from other areas 
of research in political science: First of all, there are findings in research 
into other social domains on how issues of confidentiality and trust con- 
stitute a challenge to actors involved in technically mediated forms of 
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communication (Riegelsberger et al. 2007). Second, the importance of 
face-to-face interactions is also supported by observations from other 
areas of decision-making, for example from the private business sector: 
Especially when it comes to complex decisions that require a significant 
amount of trust and/or involve decisions on resource allocation and dis- 
tribution, actors rely on face-to-face meetings.! Finally, various short- 
comings of technically mediated forms of decision-making interactions 
have been identified, for example in the context of studies on online 
deliberation or protest movements.” 

But although these studies support the idea that face-to-face interac- 
tions are of particular importance to political decision-making, they do 
not present answers to the core question: Why exactly do face-to-face 
interactions structure figurations of political decision-making in this way? 
And, furthermore, why might a changing media environment lead to a 
point at which they become more important? 

Following the concept of communicative figurations, a promising 
approach of empirical research that tries to find an adequate answer to 
these questions is a focus on the construction of relations within actor 
constellations. If one analyzes the micro-level of political interactions, 
and especially the micro-level of decision-making interactions, it is pos- 
sible to identify typical sequences of interaction that constitute important 
relational structures within figurations of political decision-making. 

Furthermore, the micro-analysis of these typical sequences has impli- 
cations for the meso-analysis of the political domain as a whole. This 
link becomes apparent if one takes a closer look at the way Norbert Elias 
introduces the concept of ‘figuration’: 


The network of interdependencies among human beings is what binds 
them together. Such interdependencies are the nexus of what is here called 
the figuration, a structure of mutually oriented and dependent people. 
Since people are more or less dependent on each other first by nature and 
then through social learning, through education, socialization, and socially 
generated reciprocal needs, they exist, one might venture to say, only as 
pluralities, only in figurations. (Elias 2012: 525) 


For Elias, the concept of figuration is ‘a theoretical conceptualization 
of interdependent human beings’ (Kaspersen and Gabriel 2013: 59). 
Following this line of thought, human beings are social beings that are 
‘always embedded in figurations, interdependent webs and networks that 
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are always moving, changing, and developing’ (Kaspersen and Gabriel 
2013: 59). Therefore, Elias focuses on ‘relations, processes, and changes 
in figurations rather than on static structures and states’ (Kaspersen and 
Gabriel 2013: 59). 

According to Kaspersen and Gabriel, Elias presents a ‘relational per- 
spective’ that is ‘based on the concept of figuration, which explains that 
all social life is embedded in interdependent and interweaving social rela- 
tions’ (Kaspersen and Gabriel 2013: 67). 

Within this relational perspective, special attention is paid to the 
embodied, bodily aspects of relational processes. Elias emphasizes the 
unique emotional and non-verbal capacities of human beings to relate 
to each other in interaction (Atkinson 2012: 54). He develops a com- 
plex, multi-disciplinary theory of embodiment (Atkinson 2012: 55). 
According to Elias, gestures and facial expressions are ‘signals by means 
of which people communicate involuntarily or with intent the condition 
of the self-regulation of their emotions to other human beings. The term 
expression obscures the social, the communicative function of facial and 
other movements’ (Elias 1987: 360). 

Therefore, in order to analyze the fundamental differences between 
face-to-face and technically mediated forms of communicative practices 
from a relational perspective, it seems promising to take a closer look at 
communicative practices as speech-body acts (Nullmeier and Pritzlaff 
2009: 365) that can be observed in political processes. 

In the following, audio-visual data from face-to-face group experi- 
ments as well as data from chat-based computer experiments are studied. 
The analysis of the audio-visual material is based on a micro-ethno- 
graphic approach (Streeck and Mehus 2005; LeBaron 2008). Micro- 
ethnography moves beyond the study of language use in interaction and 
leads to a holistic study of language use, non-verbal aspects of commu- 
nication as well as the meaning of bodies and artefacts within the space 
of interaction. With the help of a micro-ethnographic approach, typi- 
cal sequences or patterns of face-to-face interactions can be identified in 
political decision-making contexts.* 

These sequences of decision-making processes relate the partici- 
pants of the decision-making interaction to one another. In the fol- 
lowing, they are referred to as ‘practices of relatedness’. The data from 
computer-mediated decision-making interactions in a chat environment 
shows that participants of computer-based decision interactions are more 
or less unable to perform the same or similar forms of practices or to 
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‘electronically substitute’ in a successful way the practices of relatedness 
observed in face-to-face interactions. 


12.2 FACE-TO-FACE INTERACTIONS IN THE FIELD OF POLITICS 


To a large extent, political decision-making takes place in face-to-face 
interactions within small groups (Sartori 1987: 228). Typical figura- 
tions within the field of politics can be identified if one analyzes decision- 
making contexts such as committee meetings, briefings, closed sessions 
or summits. 

But meetings are not only forms of interaction in which resolutions 
are prepared and adopted and binding agreements are jointly produced. 
They are also instances of “We’-creation within certain actor constella- 
tions in which the participants of a meeting have to relate to one another 
in order to produce a joint decision. 

Following Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckmann, it can be assumed 
that the ‘most important experience of others takes place in the face- 
to-face situation, which is the prototypical case of social interaction. All 
other cases are derivatives of it’? (Berger and Luckmann 1967: 28). If I 
interact with someone in a face-to-face meeting, a ‘continuous reciproc- 
ity of expressive acts is simultaneously available to both of us. This means 
that, in the face-to-face situation, the other’s subjectivity is available to 
me through a maximum of symptoms. [...] Only here is the other’s sub- 
jectivity emphatically “close”. All other forms of relating to the other are, 
in varying degrees, “remote”’ (Berger and Luckmann 1967: 29). 

If two or more actors interact with one another in order to arrive at 
an agreement or joint decision, the functioning of the process seems 
to improve in cases where multi-layered ‘symptoms’, as Berger and 
Luckmann call them, are mutually available. The focus on different 
‘forms of relating to the other’, as outlined by Berger and Luckmann, 
suggests that there are sequences or patterns of interaction that consti- 
tute these different forms of relatedness. 

As previous comparisons between face-to-face and technically medi- 
ated forms of communication have shown, actors can only to a lesser 
extent rely on normative resources such as trust in technically mediated 
episodes of communication (Anderson 2006; Zhou and Zhang 2006). 
Especially in computer-mediated contexts that rely only on text mes- 
sages, the ‘essential importance of embodied co-presence for the sake of 
developing and sustaining trust’ (Ess 2011: 9) becomes apparent." 
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Furthermore, online deliberation and decision processes are often 
characterized ‘by the noise generated by online asynchronous text based 
discussion’ (Spada et al. 2014: 13). Additionally, findings from stud- 
ies of decision-making practices in protest movements also suggest that 
online forms of decision-making produce a lot of disruptive behaviour 
(Maeckelbergh 2009). 

In an ethnographic study on Direct Action (Graeber 2009), David 
Graeber even comes to the conclusion that ‘decision making is the one 
thing that is almost impossible to do on the Internet’ (Graeber 2009: 
237). Therefore, protest movements, at least for the most part, still rely 
on face-to-face interactions when it comes to joint decision-making. 

In face-to-face interactions, actors can mutually rely on multi-layered 
expressive acts through which they evaluate the decision options at hand. 
Not only practical reasoning in the rational sense, but also emotional and 
bodily forms of evaluation and judgment are reciprocally available to the 
actors involved. Or, as Charles Ess points out, in ‘the context of embod- 
ied co-presence’, we are ‘forced to confront “the gaze of the morally sig- 
nificant other”’ (Ess 2011: 10). Physical, embodied co-presence involves 
‘the moral gaze of the other’ (Ess 2011: 10). It allows us to ‘learn to 
overcome our distrust of one another by “reading” [...] the Other as an 
embodied being, so to speak, in front of us’ (Ess 2011: 24). Therefore, 
face-to-face communicative practices in general—and practices within 
figurations of political decision-making in particular—cannot simply be 
reduced to verbal communication in the sense of mere speech acts, and 
they cannot be studied in the way one studies written texts. They have to 
be understood as speech-body acts (Nullmeier and Pritzlaff 2009: 365), 
as material and embodied expressions that relate actors to one another 
and manifest themselves not only in time, but also in physical, embod- 
ied space. They have to be understood as manifestations and articulations 
within a dynamic relationship of artefacts, practices and social arrange- 
ments (Lievrouw 2014: 45-47). 


12.3 PRACTICES OF RELATEDNESS 


Following Joseph Rouse, practices can be defined as ‘complex relations 
of mutual interaction’, as patterns of interaction that ‘constitute some- 
thing at issue and at stake in their outcome’ (Rouse 2007: 50). Practices 
are ‘complex patterns of mutual responsiveness’ (Rouse 2007: 52) that 
relate individuals within constellations of actors to one another.® 
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In the above-cited quote, Berger and Luckmann discuss differ- 
ent ‘forms of relating to the other’ (Berger and Luckmann 1967: 29). 
Communicative practices that relate not only participants of an interac- 
tion in general, but also their individual positions or individually artic- 
ulated contributory acts, can be characterized as—to use a term from 
family sociology—‘practices of relatedness’ (Jallinoja and Widmer 2011). 
Within figurations of political decision-making, these communicative 
practices produce elements of stability, mutuality and responsiveness. 
Mutual acts of securing and reassuring are necessary in order to add to 
the creation of a ‘We’-perspective in the ongoing decision-making pro- 
cess and, therefore, are necessary in order to create a situation in which 
the group as a whole is willing and able to produce a joint decision. 

In the context of a micro-analysis of real committee meetings, we 
identified various patterns or sequences of interaction that can be char- 
acterized as practices of relatedness in this sense. The following four 
examples are micro-elements of interaction that can be observed on a 
regular basis within figurations of political decision-making, examples 
being working group meetings, briefings and committee meetings: 


e Practices of translation. Practices of translation can be identified as 
sequences in which participants in political face-to-face interactions 
try to integrate their different background assumptions and webs 
of meaning into a unified and harmonized use of concepts. These 
practices may not ensure that all participants talk about ‘the exact 
same thing’ when they talk about something, but since participants 
start using the same words in order to characterize what they are 
talking about, these practices promote the successful progression of 
the decision process. 

e Practices of repair. Practices of repair can be identified as micro- 
interventions during sequences of conflict, misunderstanding or 
disagreement. These practices have the function of putting the 
respective interaction back on the right track. Practices of repair 
are usually performed by a third participant who intervenes in 
cases where the progress of a two-person conversation/dialogue is 
impeded by a misunderstanding or disagreement.” These practices 
are often based on non-verbal communication such as gestures and 
eye contact. 

e Practices of renarration. Practices of renarration are sequences in 
which the participants of a meeting renarrate a proposal that has 
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already been made from their own perspective. By telling a slightly 
different version of the story from their own perspective, actors 
seem to be able to integrate the proposed decision into their own, 
differing, background assumptions. In addition, the multiple— 
although revised—repetitions of the suggested solution seem to add 
substance to the idea of a joint solution that the actors as a group 
can adopt as their decision. Through their non-verbal behaviour, 
participants signalize the growing coherence of the group, their 
increasing approval of the story that is told again and again in slight 
variations. 

e Practices of self-authorization. Practices of self-authorization are 
sequences in which participants reassure each other of their author- 
ity as decision-makers. They define and reinforce their position to 
legitimately make the actual decision at hand. These practices serve 
to establish, or re-establish, the self-image of the participants as pos- 
sessing authority and responsibility in the respective case /issue. 


These are only four examples of practices of relatedness that we identi- 
fied in an analysis of actual committee meetings (Nullmeier and Pritzlaff 
2009; Pritzlaff and Nullmeier 2011). All of these practices, however, 
have one thing in common: they rest on a complex, triadic structure of 
interaction (Lindemann 2006a, 2006b, 2010, 2012) that includes ver- 
bal and non-verbal forms of communication and requires—to adapt 
Ess’s above-cited term—a context in which participants can ‘read’ each 
other. In order to do this, referring back to Berger and Luckmann, the 
availability of a ‘maximum of symptoms?’ is of crucial importance to the 
participants. 

Triadic interaction sequences are characterized by relational dynam- 
ics that differ from dyadic types of interaction. And although these 
sequences in which a speaker ‘is defining his or her relationship with 
two other people simultaneously’ (Heatherington and Friedlander 
2015: 109) have been analyzed mainly in the area of family therapy, it 
is important to point out that it is ‘equally beneficial to capture these 
types of relational dynamics in other interactional settings involving 
three or more participants’ (Escudero and Rogers 2015: 33). If one 
wants to analyze these kinds of relational dynamics within figurations of 
political decision-making, it is extremely important to move beyond the 
analysis of language use and to include non-verbal, bodily elements of 
interaction. 
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12.4 EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 


The empirical findings are based on data from two different research 
projects and a classroom experiment.® In a series of 50 face-to-face group 
experiments conducted in the first research project, participants were 
asked to deliberate and decide on three related issues /questions concern- 
ing possible regulations in the context of the world financial crisis.” The 
decision had to be unanimous. Participants were provided with individ- 
ual role descriptions that led to differing preferences within the group. 
There was no chairperson assigned to the respective group. Within the 
given period of time (eight minutes), they were asked to debate and 
decide on the three issues simultaneously/combined. A decision form 
with the three questions on it and one ballpoint pen were placed in the 
middle of the table in order to document the results being reached by 
the group. 

In the context of the second research project, face-to-face as well as 
chat-based group experiments were conducted. A group consisting of 
five participants (group A) was asked to decide on a distribution pro- 
cedure for an extra amount of money that had to be divided between 
five members of another group consisting of members with different 
initial financial funding (group B). The group had to choose between 
three different distribution procedures by creating a rank order among 
the suggested procedures. The group decision had to be unanimous. In 
the second phase of the experiment, group B had to decide whether or 
not to accept the suggested distribution procedure. Again, the decision 
had to be unanimous. In case they didn’t accept the suggested proce- 
dure, the participants had to come up with a numerical suggestion on 
how to distribute the amount. Some of the group A experiments were 
conducted in a face-to-face environment; the rest of the group A experi- 
ments as well as all of the group B experiments were conducted via chat, 
using the chat function of z-tree (Fischbacher 2007). 

The experimental design of the data used shares similarities with 
political science experiments that are conducted in order to study delib- 
eration processes (Karpowitz and Mendelberg 2011; Setälä and Herne 
2014). The idea behind the comparison between the two extreme cases 
of face-to-face interaction (FTF) and mere text-based, in other words 
chat-based, computer-mediated communication (CMC), is similar to the 
research design presented in previous experiments in experimental politi- 
cal science (see for example Frohlich and Oppenheimer 1998). However, 
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one thing is to be pointed out when labelling the text-only version an 
‘extreme case’: When comparing FTF interactions to text-based forms of 
CMC, it seems to be an almost logical consequence to assume that the 
addition of other modes of communication, such as the combination of 
video data and text messages in the context of video conferencing sys- 
tems, has a positive effect in the sense that it enables participants to have 
a richer form of conversation within a given constellation of actors. One 
may also assume that the addition of other modes of communication 
automatically leads to a higher level of cooperation and trust among the 
participants (Riegelsberger et al. 2007: 64). If this were the case, the con- 
clusion would be that the presented shortcomings of text-based CMC are 
reduced when visual cues are available, for example through the use of 
video conferencing systems. It has to be pointed out, however, that there 
is also evidence to the contrary (see for example Walther 2011: 23). 


12.4.1 Empirical Findings from Face-to-Face Experiments 


In the course of the 50 sessions of face-to-face group experiments, the 
participants performed practices that were very similar to the practices of 
relatedness identified as important elements within real committee meet- 
ings. Owing to the differing preferences and role descriptions within the 
group that were provided to the participants of the experiments, the par- 
ticipants’ attempts to reach a joint decision were rather ‘confrontational’. 
While some of the interactions were dominated by classical practices such 
as ‘coalition building’ (Caplow 1968), other sequences of interaction 
were to a higher degree structured by attempts to address the group as a 
whole, appealing to the need for unanimity. 

In this series of experiments, not only ‘repair practices’, but also a 
slightly different practice that furthered the progression of the estab- 
lishment of common ground and, finally, the production of trust and a 
joint decision, was performed by various participants. When there was 
a confrontation between two different opinions/options, individual 
actors spontaneously took over the function of a chairperson or mod- 
erator, summed up the existing different positions within the group in 
a few sentences and offered a solution. In order to do this, they took a 
look around, made eye contact with the other group members and used 
verbal and non-verbal micro-interventions in order to move the deci- 
sion interaction to the next stage. These ‘moderator’-contributory acts 
served the function of moving the decision interaction to the next stage, 
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by hinting at possible relations among the participants. They not only 
summed up and secured preliminary results, but also contributed to a 
‘stable’ progression of the decision process. 

In addition, another practice was performed quite frequently. It 
turned out to be very important during the analysis of the experiments 
to take a closer look at the act of writing down the results. In most cases, 
one of the participants took over the function of filling out the decision 
form. Although this finding might at first suggest that one participant 
took over a simple duty, a different reading seems to be more plausible: 
the respective participant who, at a certain point within the meeting, 
took the decision form and the pen usually also repeated and summed 
up the results (renarration) and stressed the importance of an agreement 
being reached by the group as a whole. This ‘decision closing’-practice— 
with a focus on actually reaching a result—can be described as based 
on one participant’s ‘reading’ of the group as a whole. The contribu- 
tory acts performed by the participant who took over the function of the 
chairperson are similar to contributory acts that are usually performed by 
the chairperson in real committee meetings. In order to ‘read’ the group 
as a whole, the respective participant heavily relied on non-verbal cues. 
By performing this type of practice, the participants helped to establish a 
stable relational structure which served as the basis for the joint decision. 

Similar findings were identified during the analysis of the audio-visual 
recordings of face-to-face group experiments conducted in the context of 
the FOR 2104 research project on needs-based distribution procedures. 


12.42 Empirical Findings from Chat Experiments 


In the context of the above-mentioned classroom experiment, com- 
puter-mediated chat experiments were conducted in an experimental 
economics laboratory,! to test the differences between face-to-face and 
computer-mediated decision interactions (hereafter referred to as class- 
room experiment). Similar to the face-to-face group experiments, par- 
ticipants were asked to decide on three related issues/questions. During 
the experiment, participants were able to deliberate with the members of 
their group using CMC, that is, an integrated chat function.!! 

In the course of the chat communication, participants tried to per- 
form certain contributory acts in order to electronically substitute rela- 
tional practices of translation and repair. But these attempts to relate 
to one another didn’t work—not because of the time delay in written 
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communication, but also because participants weren’t able to create tri- 
adic communication constellations. In face-to-face interactions, this 
is done using non-verbal forms of communication, such as eye contact 
and non-verbal utterances. To substitute the lack of mutual availability 
of multi-layered ‘symptoms’, in other words the lack of those elements 
that create an emphatically ‘close’ subjectivity in the sense of Berger and 
Luckmann, the participants of the classroom experiment used ‘emoti- 
cons’ during chats (@, ©) or abbreviations and acronyms such as LOL 
(for ‘laughing out loud’). 

Computer-mediated communication took longer, since all acts of 
signalizing acceptance had to be verbalized and put into written form. 
And communication didn’t go too smoothly—in part because it was per- 
ceived as rather anonymous by the participants, but also because ‘micro- 
interventions’, in the sense of practices of relatedness, weren’t possible in 
this setting. And although the participants of the classroom experiment 
knew each other, Table 12.1 shows that trust was still an issue in this 
CMC environment. 

Obviously, although the remark concerning participant three being 
a spy is ironic, the participants find it difficult to build trust in this 
environment,!* and joint decision-making doesn’t proceed very 
smoothly. 

In the context of the above-mentioned FOR 2104 research project 
on needs-based distribution procedures, another series of experiments 
was conducted using the chat function of z-tree. The section pre- 
sented in Table 12.2 is an excerpt from these experiments. In this par- 
ticular chat-based experiment, participants had to agree on a ranking 
between three different distribution procedures (Majority Decision 
by the concerned persons themselves [MAJ], Weaker First [WF] and 
Effort [EFF]). As the example shows, they struggle with the task 
to verify that each of them actually agrees with a suggested ranking 
(MAJ, EFF, WF). They repeat the proposal again and again, and try 
to figure out if all of the five members of the group actually under- 
stood the suggestion and are willing to join the group in a unanimous 
decision. 

In the context of the FOR 2104 chat experiments, 36 groups with 
five participants each were assigned to the group B research design where 
a group had to discuss whether or not to accept a distribution proce- 
dure imposed on them by group A.!° In case they did not accept the 
suggested distribution procedure, they had the opportunity to agree on 
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Table 12.1 Chat protocol from classroom experiment 


P? Original text 


Translation 


6 


FP UTMWWrFAWANF WAN WKHRNWNDAK AH WH BH 


Frage 2: hat jemand Einwand gegen 
“sinnvoll”? 

ok 

also aufklärung weiter verstärken oder 
wie? 

ja 

Ja 

ja 

nö! hab ich nichts gegen 

gut also angenommen 

was ja? Einwand? 

nummer zwei: sinnvoll 

oder einverstanden? 

ja 

wie jetzt? 

keiner sagt was dagegen oder? 
einverstnden sinnvoll, was ist mit Frage 3 
was denn nu? 

ja sinnvoll verdammt 

okay, also frage 3 

bin ich gegen! 

du wurdest aber überstimmt 

keine maßnahmen 

keine massnahmen finde ich auch 
hä wo jetzt? 

bei 3 

keine maßnahmen 

genau keine maßnahmen! 

sag ich doch! 

warum?? 

ich glaub, dass nummer drei ein spion ist, 
der alle verunsichern will;-) 


Question 2: does anyone object to 
“useful”? 

OK 

Thus, keeping people informed more or 
what? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Nope! I don’t have anything against that 
Fine, accepted then 

What’s the yes for? Objection? 

Number 2: useful 

Or accepted? 

Yes 

Meaning what? 

Nobody says anything against this, right? 
Accepted useful, what about question 3 
What now? 

Yes useful damn it 

Okay, so question 3 

I am against that! 

But you were overruled 

No measures 

I agree, no measures 

Huh? Where exactly? 

At 3 

No measures 

Exactly, no measures! 

That’s what I was saying! 

Why?? 

I believe that number three is a spy who 
wants to unsettle us all;-) 


an alternative distribution of 20 experimental tokens (which equals 10 
euros). In the course of the 36 sessions, three groups came up with the 


idea to hand over all of the 20 tokens to one participant and to split 
the profit after the experiment had ended. In all of the three cases, this 
option was discussed in the chat environment, but in all of the three 
cases the participants weren’t able to agree on the way to proceed. 
They all agreed that by ‘cheating’ on the experimental task in this way 
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Table 12.2 Chat protocol from FOR 2104 pre-test.!* (Hamburg ID 2/group 
2) structure: group chat; decision rule: unanimity 


Player no. 


Chat 


Translation 


4 


on We WWW WwW UL 


Ne 


WANN Ww 


Jon wa wR wR w 


jetzt schreibt jeder player seine 
vorschlagnummer, dann sehen wir 
mehr in der Mehrheit ist 
ZUSAMMENFASSUNG BITTE 
aber hier ist es ja was anderes 
geringste ausstattu8ng 

wenn wir 

sagen das side am meisten kriegen 

SG / MEHR / LEI 

ist es unfair den anderen die sich anst- 
trengen eggenßüber 

ausserdem wiirde doch ehrlioch jeder 
am liebsten nix tuhen 

und kohle kassieren 

player 2, dein Vorschlag bitte 

player 1, kannst du dich nicht einfach 
bitte der Mehrheit anschliessen? 

die versuchen wir ja grad rauszufinden 
Jeder einmal seinen bevorzugten 
Vorschlag, dann haben wir Übersicht. 
haben wir doch schon 

das ist demokratie ;) 

jeder bitte nochmal genaue Rangfolge 
aufschreiben 

player 1 war schon dran, nun player 

2 bitte 

haben nur noch 170 sek 
Mehr/SG/Lei 


player 3 

warum solen die die leistunge 
rbrignen schlechter egstellt werden als 
die die eh nix tunß 
vorswchlag: 

Mehr/SG/Lei 
MEHR/LEI/SG 

fuck sorry stimme 3 zu! 
hahahaah dachet schon :D 
MEHR LEI SG 

jo 

mher lei sg 


Now, each player writes down his 
proposed numbers, then we’ll see 
who has the majority 

SUMMARY PLEASE 

But here it’s something different 
Least endowment 

If we 

Say that they receive the most 
WE/MAJ/EFF 

It is unfair with regard to those who 
try hard 

Furthermore, to be honest, everyone 
would prefer to do nothing 

And just collect the cash 

Player 2, your proposal please 
Player 1, could you please just join 
the majority? 

We just try to figure out what that is 
Everyone: your preferred proposal, so 
we can get an overview 

We already have it 

That’s democracy ;) 

Everyone please: write down your 
exact order of preference 

Player 1 already had his turn, now 
player 2 please 

We only have 170 sec 

Maj/WE/Eff 


Player 3 

Why should those who perform 
well be worse off than those who do 
nothing 

Suggestion: 

Maj/WF/EFF 

MAJ/EFF/WF 

Fuck sorry I agree with 3! 
Hahahaah I thought so :D 
MAJ EFF WE 

Yeah 

maj eff wf 


(continued) 
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Table 12.2 (continued) 

Player no. Chat Translation 

1 also alle für MEHR / SG / LEI ???? Now, everyone for MAJ / WE/ 

EFF??? 

4 JAAAAAA YEAHHH 

4 

1 außer mir ... menno Except me ... gosh 

3 what? What? 

5 mehr sg lei maj wf eff 

3 dachet mehrheit lesitungs I thought majority effort weaker first 

chlechtgestellt 

3 

4 3 sind fiir MEHR LEI SG 3 are in favour of MAJ EFF WF 
3 jo Yep 

3 oki OK 

5 mehr lei sg, ok maj eff wf, okay 

1 okay MEHR / LEI / SG.... OK, MAJ/ EFF/ WE 

4 PLAYER 5 und 1 schliesst ihr euch PLAYER 5 and 1 do you join us? 

an? 

5 ja Yes 

4 juhuu Yay 

3 player 2 meinst du ;) You mean player 2 ;) 

1 immer doch ... ;) Still ... 5) 

2 OK OK 

3 leute noch 25 sek :S Folks only 25 sec :S 

5 mehr lei sg maj eff wf 

1 MEHR LEI SG MAJ EFF WE 

4 geiloooo Awesome 


they would earn more money. But they were not sure whether or not 
they could trust the one person who would leave the lab with the total 
amount of money. Since the participants of the FOR 2104 experiments 
did not know each other, the creation of trust was even more difficult. 
In Table 12.3, player 5 identifies herself as ‘the girl with the blue shirt’. 
But even after that, the other participants are not able to reach a decision 
that would end up by handing over all the money to player 5 and split- 
ting the profit after the experiment (‘We could meet on the staircase on 
first floor’). 
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Table 12.3 Chat protocol from FOR 2104 experiments (Hamburg group no. 16) 


P 


1 


A a =. an enwn w 


Oe mae n 


me ol we B® 


ook 


Original Text 


also wenn wir player 5 alles geben haben 
wir einen gewinn von 51,5, also 25,5 
Euro, sind ca 6 euro fiir jeden 


wenn wir das machen wir ihr meint haben 
wir einen gewinn von 42,5 token 

Ja super, Player 1 und 2, ich hoffe ihr seit 
damit einverstanden? 

also 21 euro und die unfair verteilt 

aber zur not bin ich damit einverstanden 
D 

ok, wer stimmt für 11/6/3? 

11,6,3,0,0? 

moment 

genau 

6 euro fiir jeden 

sehe ich nicht als sinnvoll an aber na 

gut = D 

pro diese runde? 

das risiko ist halt dass player 5 nicht soli- 
darisch ware und abhaut 


sont wie option eins und wir vertrauen auf 
player 5;) 


:D 

jaaaa 

mir egal müsst ihr wissen 

also ich bin player 5 und bin ein mädel 
mit blauem Shirt!!! 

player 5 gibt uns einfach 6 euro nachm 
spiel 

:D na dann 

können uns ja im ersten stock im trep- 
penhaus treffen 

ok 

ich wähle 11/6/3/0/0 

moment 

da sind nicht so viele leute 


ja besser 
oh 


Translation 


Now, if we hand over everything to player 
5, we'll have a profit of 51,5, that is 25,5 
Euros, and this is approx. 6 Euros per 
person 

If we do it the way you suggested we’ll 
have a profit of 42,5 token 

Yes, awesome, player 1 and 2, I hope you 
agree with that? 

So, 21 Euros distributed unfairly 

But if necessary I agree with that :D 


OK, who votes for 11/6/3? 
11,6,3,0,0? 

Just a moment 

exactly 

6 Euros each 

I don’t think this is reasonable but well, 
all right = D 

Per round? 

There is a risk involved that player 5 
doesn’t show solidarity and disappears 


Otherwise like option one and we trust 
player 5;) 


:D 

Yeeeaaas 

I don’t care, I leave it to you 

Now, I am player 5 and I am a girl ina 
blue shirt!!! 

Player 5 will simply hand over 6 Euros to 
us after the game 

:D OK... 

We could meet on the staircase on first 
floor 

OK 

I choose 11/6/3/0/0 

Just a moment 

Since there are not that many people 
around 

Yes, that’s better 

Oh 


(continued) 
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Table 12.3 (continued) 


Original Text 


303 


Translation 


6 euro pro runde oder was? 
leute was nun? draußen treffen und ver- 
teilen oder 11 6 3? 
3 1163 
5 ja dann lass also bei der verteilung 11 6 3 
l ja soweit ich das verstanden habe 6 pro 
runde 
bleiben.... 
jaok=D 
ich stimme jetzt ab 
also 6 runden ... moment 
ich weiß nicht wie oft die verteilung statt 
findet 


P 
5 ich check das gerade nicht 
5 
2 


Powe u 


I don’t understand 

6 Euros per round or what? 

Folks, what now? Meet outside or distrib- 
ute 11 6 3? 

1163 

Yes, let’s stick to the distribution 11 6 3 
Yes, as far as I understood it’s 6 Euros per 
round 

After all ... 

Yes OK= D 

Tl vote now 

Well, 6 rounds ... just a moment 

I don’t know how often the distribution 
will take place 


5 jas Yes... 

l okalso 11,6,3? müssen uns entscheiden OK, 11,6,3 then? We have to reach a 
decision 

5 ja Yes 


The examples seem to suggest that participants of text-based 
computer-mediated decision interactions are not able to create practices 
of relatedness—practices that rest on triadic constellations of interac- 
tions, non-verbal aspects of communication and micro-scale acts of recip- 
rocal reassurance. And although they are able to reach a joint decision, 
the dominance of—rather unstable—dyadic constellations even leads to a 
point where two participants engaged in a dialogue are not sure whether 
the other participants are still present. 

Obviously, the above-described practices of relatedness—practices 
that exhibit a complex, triadic, synchronous structure—cannot be per- 
formed or substituted in a chat environment. And although there are 
more sophisticated platforms for online deliberation available, difficulties 
remain (see for example Klein 2011; Spada et al. 2014).!© Furthermore, 
empirical evidence from various areas of research in political science sug- 
gests that David Graeber might be right when he concludes that ‘deci- 
sion making is the one thing that is almost impossible to do on the 
Internet’ (Graeber 2009: 237)—or while using other forms of techni- 
cally mediated communication. 
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The presented findings suggest that practices of relatedness play a cen- 
tral role at the micro-level of decision-making interactions. And these 
findings are not only important for the study of specific figurations of 
political decision-making, but also for the meso-level of the politi- 
cal domain and the macro-level of society as a whole. It might also be 
assumed that the more complex—and the more important—joint deci- 
sions are, the more important it seems to be for the actors involved 
to meet each other face to face. Questions of resource distribution or 
redistribution, for example, require a level of relatedness within figura- 
tions of political decision-making that is difficult to create in a CMC 
environment. 


12.5 CONCLUSION 


The aim of this chapter has been to introduce a possible answer to the 
question why decision interactions within figurations of political deci- 
sion-making still rely on face-to-face interactions. Certain features 
inherent in face-to-face, embodied communicative practices, performed 
under conditions of physical co-presence, seem to promote the produc- 
tion of trust and reciprocity within actor constellations. Among other 
things, sequences referred to as practices of relatedness ensure that the 
decision process runs smoothly. In cases of disagreements or misunder- 
standings, practices of repair can put the process back on the right track. 
But these are practices that have a very complex, synchronous structure. 
And they rely on verbal as well as non-verbal elements of communica- 
tive practices. Therefore, it seems almost impossible to perform similar 
practices in computer-mediated communication. Practices of relatedness 
contribute to the success of problem-solving interactions, for example 
in cases in which political decisions are made concerning resource dis- 
tributions. Practices of relatedness have a triadic, synchronous structure, 
while chat environments seem to be restricted to dyadic—and often 
a-synchronous—forms of interaction. Therefore, the empirical results 
suggest that these micro-scale acts of correction, translation and repair 
are found exclusively in face-to-face interactions, where, to cite Berger 
and Luckmann again, ‘the other’s subjectivity is available to me through 
a maximum of symptoms’ (Berger and Luckmann 1967: 29). These 
micro-level practices structure actor constellations within the field of 
politics in a way that has important implications for the study of com- 
municative figurations and transforming communications in politics in 
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general. While vast areas of day-to-day political practices and routines are 
backed up or substituted by electronically mediated forms of commu- 
nication, face-to-face interaction manifests itself as the core medium of 
political decision-making. In a time of ‘deep mediatization’, figurations 
of political decision-making are a striking example for the fact that we are 
not dealing with a linear and homogeneous process. These figurations 
hint at the possibility of communicative practices and actor constellations 
that resist mediatization. 

With regard to future studies of communicative figurations in the field 
of politics, other important aspects can be analyzed on the basis of the 
presented findings: In politics, at least for the most part, face-to-face 
meetings can be characterized as exclusive venues that usually involve 
limited access and restrictions of participation. If face-to-face meet- 
ings persist, and even gain importance within the political process, this 
increased importance raises issues of power relations, inequalities and 
exclusion. Even today, questions of who gets access to which face-to-face 
meeting and who has the power to decide about access within actor con- 
stellations already structure figurations of political decision-making in a 
crucial way. Therefore, the increasing significance and focal position of 
face-to-face interactions within the field of politics present an ongoing 
challenge to future studies of mediatization processes in politics and of 
typical figurations of political decision-making. 


NOTES 


1. Although one would assume, as Judy Wajcman outlines, that the ‘spatial- 
temporal practices’ of highly mobile professionals have changed dramati- 
cally through the widespread use of technically mediated communication, 
it turned out that ‘their time became dominated by a concern to connect 
in time and space because they considered face-to-face meetings to be the 
paramount means of communicating in organizations’ (Wajcman 2015: 
20; see also Brown and O’Hara 2003). 

2. See, for example, Graeber 2009; Maeckelbergh 2009; Hartz-Karp and 
Sullivan 2014. 

3. According to Hepp and Hasebrink, communicative figurations are ‘pat- 
terns of processes of communicative interweaving that exist across various 
media and have a thematic framing that orients communicative action’ 
(Hepp and Hasebrink 2014: 258). 

4. Like other forms of qualitative data analysis, micro-ethnography has 
to carefully design and document ‘procedures for coding to make 
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replication possible’ (Neuman 1997: 274). Researchers have to ‘take vari- 
ous steps to ensure this replicability’ (Rose 2012: 96), including tests of 
coder reliability. The data coding and data organization process, includ- 
ing written transcripts of audio-visual material (Pink 2007: 136), have to 
be documented by the research team. 

5. As Ess further outlines, this may change in cases where modalities other 
than text messages are available: ‘In light of the way in which disem- 
bodiment online is a primary obstacle to our establishing and fostering 
trust with one another in online venues and environments, the return 
of the body—e.g., as more directly represented via video and audio in 
the various venues and modalities made possible by Web 2.0—thereby 
reduces online disembodiment and at least increases the possibilities of 
our re-presenting our bodies (including facial gestures and other compo- 
nents of nonverbal communication) in ways that may help establish and 
foster trust’ (Ess 2011: 24). For a discussion on changes when it comes 
to ‘issues around co-presence and embodiment’ (Cumiskey and Hjorth 
2013: 2) with regard to smartphone use and other mobile forms of medi- 
ated communication, see Cumiskey and Hjorth 2013. 

6. For a detailed theoretical discussion on the concept of practice, see 
Pritzlaff-Scheele 2015. 

7. Practices of repair are also discussed in Conversation Analysis (Schegloff 
etal. 1977; Goodwin 2003, 2006; Arminen 2005; Nielsen 2009). 
Schegloff refers to practices of repair as ‘main guarantors of intersubjec- 
tivity and common ground in interaction’ (Schegloff 2006: 79). 

8. In the context of a research project funded by the NOWETAS founda- 
tion, 50 face-to-face group experiments with a total of 210 participants 
were conducted, as well as a series of chat experiments. The second pro- 
ject is part of the DFG Research Unit ‘Needs-Based Distribution and 
Distribution Procedures’ (FOR 2104). 

9. The ‘storyline’ of the experimental design was that the participants were 
members of an advisory board that had to decide on the German position 
concerning the regulation of financial markets. 

10. An experimental economics laboratory usually consists of a network of 20 
to 30 connected subject stations (computers) and a monitor station for 
the researcher. The participants/experimental subjects are located in indi- 
vidual cabins separated by walls or shields in order to ensure anonymity. 
An experimental economics laboratory provides a controlled environment 
to observe individual and collective decision-making processes. 

11. The experiments were conducted at the Carl-von-Ossietzky- Universitat 
Oldenburg on 24 April 2008. The experiments were based on the soft- 
ware z-tree (Fischbacher 2007). 

12. Number of the respective participant. 
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13. Again, it has to be pointed out that different from the experimental set- 
ting of the FOR 2104 chat experiments presented below, the partici- 
pants of the classroom experiment knew each other—the experiment 
took place in the middle of a graduate class on experimental political sci- 
ence. Although they didn’t know during the experiment who had what 
number—and so didn’t know who number three was—they knew that 
number three had to be one of their fellow graduate students. 

14. The pre-tests were conducted in the WISO Research Lab at the University 
of Hamburg on 17 September 2015. 

15. The experiments were conducted in the WISO Research Lab at the 
University of Hamburg on 11 and 12 July 2016. 

16. Hartz-Karp and Sullivan suggest using an integrated system based on 
‘synchronous video, voice and chat’—but according to them, in order to 
create a functioning ‘public square’ for deliberation, this integrated sys- 
tem has to be complemented by face-to-face deliberation (Hartz-Karp 
and Sullivan 2014: 4). 
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CHAPTER 13 


Paper Versus School Information 
Management Systems: Governing the 
Figurations of Mediatized Schools 


in England and Germany 


Andreas Breiter and Arne Hendrik Ruhe 


13.1 INTRODUCTION 


Teaching and learning are the core processes of schools, constituting 
their frame of relevance, in other words ‘good education’. But, with 
changing educational governance as well as a changing media environ- 
ment, administrative and strategic processes increasingly gain impor- 
tance. This is because of the introduction of neo-liberal concepts such 
as new public management and other systems for accountability that 
are emerging on a global scale. The international competitiveness of the 
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education system has become an important playground for education 
politics (Grek 2009; Martens et al. 2010; Selwyn 2011, 2013). With the 
availability of large-scale databases, school data on pupils, staff, budget 
or infrastructure receive more attention. Schools can be compared with 
‘key performance indicators’ locally, nationally and internationally. In 
this combination, these databases build ‘infrastructures of account- 
ability’ (Anagnostopoulos et al. 2013) on different levels of educational 
governance. While pedagogical research on information and communi- 
cation technology (ICT) integration in the core processes of schools is 
manifold, documented in handbooks and shows significant differences 
between and within countries, there is a lack of empirical results on com- 
municative practices in school organization and the related managerial 
processes. What is more, the media ensemble related to these practices 
is only partially known—in contrast to the well-researched practices in 
classrooms. In particular, the widespread implementation of school 
management information systems in England and the lack thereof in 
Germany opens up the question as to whether and, if so, how govern- 
ance structures shape the way schools are constituted as organizations 
and constructed as communicative figurations. The school’s media 
ensemble is a moulding force for changes in communicative practices 
within the actor constellation of schools, among staff, students and 
administrators as well as in contact with parents. It is accompanied and 
reinforced by new public management procedures to reorganize school 
governance and control, which in turn require management information 
systems for decision-making as new parts of the media ensemble. This 
chapter will describe theoretically the frame of relevance in relation to 
educational governance and compare empirically media ensemble and 
communicative practices of secondary schools in England and Germany. 


13.2 SCHOOLS AS COMMUNICATIVE FIGURATIONS 


The general concept of communicative figurations as introduced in this 
book allows us to draw attention to under-researched areas of educa- 
tional institutions. In particular, the media-related communicative prac- 
tices for organizing the school have shown a significant change during 
the last decade. This relates to communication between students, teach- 
ers, school management, parents and the administration. Mediatization 
in the life of children and young people (Livingstone 2009) as well as 
the impact on teaching and learning (e.g. Voogt and Knezek 2008; 
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Spector et al. 2014) have been widely researched. International com- 
parative studies on ICT integration in both elementary and secondary 
schools show significant changes of teaching and learning practices (e.g. 
SITES: Kozma 2003a; Plomp et al. 2003) and student skills (e.g. ICILS: 
Fraillon et al. 2014). Additionally, they highlight country-specific dif- 
ferences in access and use of ICT, and learning outcomes. The role of 
ICT in this change process and its integration in institutionalized learn- 
ing environments such as schools is under constant political discussion, 
ranging from high expectation attached to the next technological wave 
(Mayer-Schönberger and Cukier 2013) to profound scepticism (e.g. 
Cuban 2001; Ball 2007; Selwyn 2011). Compared with this, there are 
only a few studies from an organizational perspective. 

Just recently, Livingstone and Sefton-Green (2016) finished their empir- 
ical research on a school class in an English suburban secondary school. 
Besides the detailed reconstruction of the ‘digital life’ of students (grade 8), 
they refer to organization-specific changes which affect the media ensemble 
of the school and the communicative practices between core actors: 


In the case of the VFS [the school, the authors], the information man- 
agement system used was called SIMS, and talk of ‘SIMS’ figured rou- 
tinely in students’ and teachers’ accounts of the school day. [...] Teachers 
entered and extracted information about any student’s progress or behav- 
iour throughout the school day via a range of computers available to them 
across the school. We observed that each student might attract between 
two and ten entries on any one day, resulting in a detailed database. 
(Livingstone and Sefton-Green 2016: 140) 


If we regard an information management system as part of a school’s 
media ensemble, this already indicates why a process perspective is nec- 
essary to understand transformations. In particular the relation between 
different actors within and outside the school and their individual media 
repertoire is relevant for the communicative construction of the school as 
a whole institution: 


In the class, connections between people and places were most sought 
among peers (locally or online) and most avoided between home and 
school. [...] Parents’ efforts to bridge the home-school divide by organizing 
learning at home were unrecognized by or even problematic for the school, 
while teachers’ efforts to bridge that same divide using digital technologies 
were fragile and short-lived. (Livingstone and Sefton-Green 2016: 247) 
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While integrated information management systems are less common in 
German schools, there is a growing number of learning management 
systems (LMS) which are used to exchange classroom material between 
students and teachers, to plan lessons or to distribute and collect home- 
work (Avgeriou etal. 2003). Research in German schools (Karbautzki 
and Breiter 2011) showed that teachers used the system mainly to 
inform students. Instructional use was less prominent. This coincides 
with findings from Belgium (De Smet etal. 2012) and Switzerland 
(Petko and Moser 2009). 

Schools are organizations that can be defined by their orientation to 
a shared purpose and practices (teaching, learning and administering), 
by a coordinated division of work or responsibility (staff, school man- 
agement) and by certain rules of membership (Breiter 2001). In organi- 
zational studies, schools are often characterized as ‘loosely coupled 
systems’ (Weick 1976, 1982) with highly autonomous actors who work 
independently. March and Olsen (1986) used the ‘garbage can model’ 
to describe the cellular structure and the ambiguity of decision-making 
in educational institutions, as there are no exact measurable goals and an 
unclear hierarchy. Weick has described organizations as the ‘process of 
organizing’, referring to streams of practices, materials, actors, interests, 
solutions, problems and decisions (Weick 1969: 90). Organizations are 
neither static nor stable entities, and change according to negotiations 
and enactment. They are described by the practices of actors rather than 
by goals or objectives: ‘When action is the central focus, interpretation, 
not choice, is the core phenomenon’ (Weick et al. 2005: 409). 

If we bring these concepts together, we can identify three interde- 
pendent aspects: actor constellation (students, teachers, parents, admin- 
istrators, management, school board), media ensemble (SIMS, LMS, 
software products, internet resources) and communicative practices 
(from face-to-face to online communication). With respect to schools as 
organizations they centre around a specific frame of relevance, that is, 
providing ‘good education’ to future generations. This process-oriented 
view on social dynamics was described by Elias as figuration, that is, ‘net- 
works of individuals’ (Elias 1978: 15). We built on this to introduce 
the concept of schools as communicatively constructed organizations, 
following the approach by Putnam and Nicotera (2009), and Taylor and 
van Every (2011). Schools as organizations are constructed through the 
communicative practices of the actors involved in their media ensemble 
and can, hence, be regarded as a communicative figuration. 
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Borrowing from sociological research on governance (Arnott and 
Raab 2000; Wong 2013), we follow the framework model of educational 
governance (Sergiovanni et al. 1987) introduced to the German context 
(Altrichter 2010) and contextualize it to the role of ICT in schooling 
(Kozma 2003b). Assuming that the structure of the school system as well 
as processes of governance influence or at least frame the organizing of 
schools, we will focus on the core difference and communalities on the 
first two levels of educational governance: macro and meso. The micro 
level of classroom management will be excluded from analysis. Although 
this theoretical concept is rather static and does not fully reflect the 
dynamic processes of the school as a communicative figuration particular 
to ‘deep mediatization’ (see Chap. 1) across the levels, we want to take 
educational governance as an external framework condition in order to 
focus on our empirical study on the school level. 

In most countries, public pressure on changing education policy 
enforced by international non-governmental organizations can be observed 
since the publication of Programme for International Student Assessment 
(PISA) results in the 1990s. Martens and others explained different reac- 
tions of nation states to these pressures (Martens et al. 2007; Martens 
et al. 2010)—from adoption of achievement tests in the national educa- 
tion policy, to ignoring them. This is part of a larger movement of stand- 
ardization in education, output measurement and accountability (Burch 
2006; Jacobsen and Young 2013). This also affects the administrative level 
of schools by introducing methods of ‘new public management’ (Pollitt 
and Bouckaert 2000) for budget control, benchmarks and goals to meas- 
ure effectiveness. While national standards and respective testing regimes 
are well established in the UK, Germany has only just started. Recently, 
education policy in Germany changed from input orientation to output 
orientation with forms of educational measurement (Huber and Gördel 
2006). With PISA in 2001, a gap between student achievements within 
Germany was reported, and this started an extensive discussion about 
school quality and the best ‘school structure’. As a consequence, most 
Lander introduced central student achievement tests, which were devel- 
oped by universities and special state institutions, borrowing from experi- 
ences from the UK, the USA and the Netherlands. In Germany, national 
standards for the core subjects were not introduced until 2005 (KMK 
2005). In order to understand the frame of relevance of education govern- 
ance, we will highlight some specificities of the school systems in England 
and Germany. The German federal government has no legal or financial 
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obligations in K-12 education. The Länder are responsible for all aspects 
of schooling. Furthermore, all Education Acts of the Länder define a divi- 
sion of responsibilities between the Länder, the district and the school. 
This combination of centralized power at the Länder level with limited 
management control at the school level and the responsibility for infra- 
structure at the district level is unique among OECD countries (OECD 
2001). The Länder department of education is responsible for general 
education provision, curriculum, teacher training and teacher employment, 
and the school district or municipality is responsible for school buildings, 
facility management and administration. This shared responsibility and 
the limited autonomy of the school and its management lead to constant 
budget struggles concerning ICT infrastructure. This structure leads to 
a systematic ‘digital divide’ between richer and poorer districts as well as 
richer and poorer schools. 

The meso level of school organization has often been underesti- 
mated (Pelgrum 2001). With regard to ICT and its innovative power, 
the organizational perspective becomes more crucial. First of all, deal- 
ing with change is a core process in school development. This is often 
related to schools as learning organizations (Leithwood and Seashore 
1998; Fullan 2001; Fauske and Raybold 2005). Secondly, technological 
innovations have to be embedded in the organizational culture to secure 
sustainability (Volkoff et al. 2007). Particularly in schools, this is related 
to funding, training and management decisions (Hodas 1996). Within 
the organizational setting of the school, the principal plays the central 
role for change processes (e.g. Blumberg and Greenfield 1986; DuFour 
2002; Wissinger 2002; Green 2010). While school leadership in England 
is often described with attributes from management science, the role of a 
German principal, even in larger secondary schools, is different. English 
head teachers are controlled by inspections, report data to other admin- 
istrators and lead their schools on a competitive market which is made 
partly transparent by rankings. German principals have fewer responsi- 
bilities and just receive some teaching reduction. Teachers are hired by 
the Lander and distributed among the schools based on certain criteria. 
The influence of principals on staffing depends on their region. They are 
responsible only for a small budget, as many decisions are made at the 
Lander level or on a district level. Hence, they are in a fourfold sandwich 
position: between staff (without directives), Lander (as control entity), 
parents and district (as infrastructure provider). 
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This leads to our main research question. How can we describe the 
dynamics of the organization school as a communicative figuration and what 
are the interrelated aspects of educational governance? Although schools 
have a shared frame of relevance and a similar actor constellation, the 
process of organizing is rather different. We assume that communicative 
practices as well as differences in the media ensemble play an important 
role. This can only be answered on an empirical basis by comparing distinct 
school systems. 


13.3 METHODOLOGY 


In order to understand the internal organization of schools, we visited 
schools in England and Germany to gain insight into everyday practices. 
We base our empirical research on case studies carried out in a two-year 
project in two German secondary schools.! This is used as a fixed case to 
subsequently collect accordant data from English schools. Secondly, we 
follow the sampling method of most-different design (Lijphart 1971): 
England as a decentralized system with high autonomy of the school but 
central authority through inspections and national standards; Germany 
as a decentralized system on the national level with Länder in charge. 
Within the Länder, we find a highly centralized system with no school 
autonomy but limited control through standards and inspections. As our 
special focus is on ICT for school management as part of a school’s media 
ensemble, we conducted qualitative interviews with key stakeholders 
(teachers, administrators) at school management level. 

The sampling and selection of schools in England was based on the 
assumption that we search for ICT-savvy schools. Hence, we followed 
two different strategies, of which the first failed. The first attempt was 
to use the Department for Education’s School and college perfor- 
mance tables.” The website offers school data for all English schools 
and includes all grades. ‘The performance tables give information on 
the achievements of pupils in primary, secondary and 16-18 provision 
in schools and colleges, and how they compare with other schools and 
colleges in the local authority (LA) area and in England as a whole.’ 
Besides the school test scores (mainly key stage 2 and key stage 4), 
the tables also offer data about the financial situation of each school. 
One category is the ICT budget per pupil. We assumed a correlation 
between ICT investments, a superior ICT infrastructure within a school 
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and a priority on ICT. Therefore, we tried to sample schools with the 
highest expenditures. This strategy was not successful. The main rea- 
son is the growing number of Academy schools in England. In 2010, 
the government passed the Academies Act,* which allowed both the 
conversion of existing schools into Academies and the creation of new 
Academies (Academies Act 2010). Academies are directly funded by 
the government instead of the Local Education Authority (LEA). 
They are no longer controlled by the LEA and report less information 
than Community Schools (and no data on ICT budget). Colleges and 
Independent Schools do not have to report detailed budget statistics, 
either. This means that of all 5905 active Secondary Schools in 2013, 
3434 did not report any information on their ICT budget. The second 
attempt was to search for schools which received ICT awards. One nota- 
ble award is the NAACE ICT Mark. This is given to schools ‘(...) with 
good use of technology to support teaching, learning and school admin- 
istration. Deservedly popular with schools wanting to demonstrate both 
effective and mature use of technology. Schools use this award to drive 
change and many are, or go on to be, outstanding.’ NAACE is a charity 
ICT association that supports ICT in education.® The database included 
121 Secondary Schools, which served as our sample. All schools were 
invited by an email to participate in our study. Six schools responded and 
showed interest, from which three schools were sampled (‘Table 13.1). 
We visited all English schools for one day with two researchers. All 
site visits included an interview with a (vice-)principal and a head teacher. 
We conducted group discussions with teachers and other school staff in 
every school. All interviews and group discussions were recorded and 
transcribed. Guided tours of all schools offered the possibility to gain 
a deeper insight into media-related communicative practices and daily 


Table 13.1 General information for English schools 


School name (anonymized) No. pupils Location School form NST’ 

Whitefall Secondary School 1200 Urban Community school B 
(mixed gender) 

Jaynestown Academy 2000 Suburban Converted academy C 
(mixed gender) 

Beaumonde Academy 1300 Suburban Converted academy B 


(mixed gender) 
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Table 13.2 General information for German schools 


School name (anonymized) No. pupils Location School form 


Waldschule 1300 Urban Gesamtschule (all tiers in secondary 


education) 
Bergschule 1100 Urban Gesamtschule (all tiers in secondary 
education) 


routines. We took several pictures and notes during these tours which 
supplemented the interviews and transcripts. 

The two German schools were visited over a period of two weeks by 
two researchers. As part of a larger research project, we focused on how 
communicative practices of teachers change owing to changing media 
(Welling et al. 2014). During the visits, participant observations were 
conducted. Wherever possible, spontaneous interviews with selected 
teachers took place. Additionally, group discussions with teachers and 
members of staff were conducted. Additionally, logfile analyses of the 
learning management system (Schulz and Breiter 2013) were done 
(Table 13.2). 

In both cases, all observations, interviews and group discussions were 
analyzed by a qualitative research design. The recorded interviews and group 
discussions were transcribed. Together with notes from the observations, 
all data was analyzed using an inductive content analysis (Berg 2009; Flick 
2014). The data is scanned for multiple iterations to ensure new categories 
are adapted to formerly scanned material. These categories are the basis for 
answering the research question. 


13.4 _EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 


During the visits to the three English and the two German schools, we 
gained insights into the media ensemble and the communicative prac- 
tices of teachers and school administrators in everyday situations. With 
the help of interviews, group discussions, participant observations and 
school tours, it was possible to describe the school as a communicative 
figuration along the aspects of media ensemble and communicative prac- 
tices of different actors. We start with media ensembles as they are a nec- 
essary condition to understand media-related communicative practices. 
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13.4.1 Media Ensemble 


All three English schools have an ICT infrastructure that builds the techni- 
cal backbone of their media ensemble in relation to organizational prac- 
tices. At Jaynestown Academy, the school provides notebooks and tablets 
for all teachers. A state-of-the-art network including complete wireless cov- 
erage and a state-of-the-art server architecture ensure a smooth integration 
into the teachers’ daily routine. The Beaumonde Academy also provides 
laptops for teachers. A full-coverage wireless network is available and can 
be used by teachers, pupils and guests. Customized Google spreadsheets 
are used by the teachers to monitor pupils’ behaviour and performance. 
The Whitefall Secondary School does not provide mobile devices for 
teachers. Instead, every classroom is equipped with a desktop computer. 
In England, pupils change rooms between classes, in contrast to Germany 
where the teachers change classrooms after each lesson. A school-wide 
wireless network is available and accessible by teachers and pupils. All 
schools provide an open-minded network policy. Teachers and pupils can 
bring their own devices to school and log into the school’s network. 

The Waldschule has a comparably good ICT infrastructure. There are 
several computers in every staffroom, including faculty staffrooms. Most 
classrooms have at least one computer. A wireless network is not avail- 
able. All teachers and pupils have school-wide and own network shares. 
Limiting is the aspect that the school’s network is older and does not 
offer up-to-date transfer rates. The Bergschule is also focused on ICT. 
Every classroom is equipped with an interactive whiteboard, which is 
comparable to English schools. Unfortunately, there is no full network 
coverage within the school, which hinders the full usage of these white- 
boards (e.g. internet videos, sharing of content). There are some com- 
puters in the main staffroom. A wireless network is not available. 

There are differences in the media ensemble between Germany and 
England as well as between the schools within each country. The cross- 
national differences are more important and bigger. English schools have 
more intense usage of ICT. This has consequences for communication 
practices as well as for the actor constellation. 


13.4.2 Media-Related Communicative Practices 


As a common ground, and besides all differences of mediatized com- 
munication, the English as well as the German schools show strong and 
stable face-to-face communicative practices. We identified strong ‘forces 
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of persistence’ against changing established practices just because of 
the advent of ‘new’ communication technologies. Teachers in English 
schools as well as their German counterparts emphasized the importance 
of direct face-to-face contact: 


(.) I am very often in my side room because my two [subject, note] col- 
leagues are there and we exchange a lot face-to-face. That’s why I’m rarely 
in the staff room which is not good, I force myself to go there at least 
every second day because it’s good to see each other face to face. (teacher’s 
group discussion ‘Platane’ at Waldschule) 


Important communication media are the ‘pigeon holes’ for each teacher 
in the staffroom. This applies both to German and English schools. 
They are used for information exchange as well as for storing class mate- 
rial and work by pupils. Additionally, all staffrooms have pin boards 
with attached flyers and other information concerning everyday school 
life. Nevertheless, communication via pen and paper seems to be more 
important in German schools. One teacher mentions: 


The school is governed by slips of paper (notes during participant 
observation at Waldschule). 


Differences between Germany and England are mainly in the role of 
mediatized communication. The main element of the media ensemble in 
all three English schools is email. Email is seen as a fast and reliable form 
of communication which transports important information within the 
schools. All teachers have an email account via the school server: 


A lot of (.)key information is communicated through the email system so 
(.) it’s in people’s interest to keep up to date what’s going on and check 
(...) (interview vice-principal at Whitefall Secondary School) 


Teachers and staff members check their emails regularly: 


‘(...) I think people check their email’ — ‘Every morning’ — ‘Some, yeah, 
every morning (.) or through the day, depending on the nature of the 
work they do (...)’ (interview vice-principal at Whitefall Secondary School) 


The high frequency of checking for new emails is made possible by the 
reliable ICT infrastructure. Nevertheless, direct face-to-face contact is 
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still seen as one of the most important communicative practice, espe- 
cially between teachers and pupils. Teachers mention the importance of a 
physical appearance during classes and that not all communication could 
be mediatized. In daily routine, they need to make use of the whole 
range of communication media to make sure the spread information 
reaches the receiver: 


(...) the chances are that you’re gonna need to use a range of methods, 
if you wanna make sure that you hit absolutely everybody (.) and that’s 
the sort of the balance I think we have (...) (interview vice-principal at 
Whitefall Secondary School) 


The importance of using digital and non-digital media and combining 
them dynamically is seen as a key competence for all members of staff: 


(...) personalizing the communication, erm, so that you make sure people 
are getting information in a way that (.) they’re gonna be able to process it 
and deal with it(.) (interview vice-principal at Whitefall Secondary School) 


The group discussions uncovered an extensive media ensemble in 
English schools. The Beaumonde Academy uses social networks (Twitter, 
Facebook, Vine) for communication between teachers, pupils and par- 
ents. Twitter is used for direct communication between teachers and 
pupils (e.g. homework reminders) and for informing pupils and parents. 
Communication with parents is also done by recording Vine videos from 
school trips aboard. This communication is mostly one way, whereas 
Twitter and Facebook are used in a bidirectional way. The other two 
schools do not use social networks as intensively. They use functionalities 
of their SIMS and LMS to communicate with pupils and parents. 

The teachers also mention the use of mobile phones. All schools have 
group call systems to inform parents about news or reporting absence. 
Attendance plays an important role in English schools as it is a key per- 
formance indicator during school inspections. While some schools ban 
pupils’ mobile phones, all teachers are allowed to use their personal 
devices. Voice calls are also an important communication media between 
parents and teachers, especially in a case of emergency: 


[We, editor’s note] will use the phone, if it’s (.) if it’s something urgent 
like pretty much, certainly everybody on leadership has each other’s 
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mobile phone numbers (.) erm so we can contact each other if there’s that 
kind of situation, so if it’s something immediate (.) we wouldn’t use email, 
we’d use either the phone system or the (.) or a hand-delivered note(.) 
(interview vice-principal at Whitefall Secondary School) 


(...) we also have kind of the in-school routes and the traditional routes 
of a mobile phone number that parents can contact in an emergency (...) 
(teacher group discussion at Beaumonde Academy) 


A vice-principal mentioned the difficulties of mediated communication. 
Surprisingly, it was not seen as a step backwards when compared with 
face-to-face communication. The identified challenge was about the ‘cor- 
rect’ use of the technology. Email is not seen as the right solution for 
every situation. This applies especially to urgent situations: 


(.) if you’re teaching five classes back-to-back (.) you may not be able to 
check your email from nine o’clock until half past three, so if you need 
somebody to do something at lunchtime (.) email wouldn’t be the appro- 
priate method to get that out, because staff may not be able to check it, 
and staff here are pretty good about working out when email is appropri- 
ate and, well you know, and when it’s not (.) (teacher group discussion at 
Whitefall Secondary School) 


Another drawback of email is that users get ‘flooded’. They are likely to 
overlook important information. Therefore, important information is 
stored and spread via the SIMS. SIMS are mainly used to manage pupils, 
facility management and budgeting. All relevant pupil data such as grades, 
classes, attendances and characteristics are stored within the systems. 
The system provides a link to the Office for Standards in Education, 
Children’s Services and Skills (OFSTED) database, which sends grades 
and attendance statistics automatically. The Beaumonde Academy uses 
Google spreadsheets to exchange data with the SIMS. Two benefits of 
SIMS are mentioned multiple times. First, the system allows the teachers 
a fast and complete overview about the current status of each pupil: 


(...) it (SIMS, editor’s note) collects the data on the children’s perfor- 
mance essentially (.) although we’ve got attendance (...) but what we’re 
really using it for (.) is tracking how the children are coming into the 
school (.) and how they’re progressing through their time in the school 
(...) (teacher group discussion at Beaumonde Academy) 
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(...) then with the key assessments, they go in there, and then they feed 
into a current sort of predicted level for the children, their effort and 
behaviour would go into SIMS (.) this is sort of where we’re at in our 
thinking (...) (interview vice-principal at Whitefall Secondary School) 


The second-mentioned advantage is the possibility to share pupils’ 
information with parents. They can log into the SIMS from home and 
see current grades, absences and other notes concerning their child. 
SIMS are used intensively for the communication between teachers and 
parents. They also offer some kind of connection between different 
communication media. Some notes to parents are generated by the SIMS, 
printed and sent via postal mail. Additionally, they can be accessed online. 
SIMS are also connected to the group call system in the schools to send 
reminders to parents. 

The media-related communicative practices are different in German 
schools. Teachers do not have an official school email address; they have 
to use their private accounts. Hence, communication via email exists, but 
is used significantly less frequently than in England: 


(...) newsletters do exist, but reach just 60 per cent of all colleagues (.) 
(principal interview at Waldschule) 


Some teachers even refuse to use email: 


(...) [the usage of email] has been a major point for controversial discus- 
sions as many teachers do not want to communicate via email (.) (teacher 
interview at Waldschule) 


The use of private email addresses conflicts with German privacy laws and 
acceptable use policies. German laws prohibit the storage of individual- 
related information in unsecure information technology (IT) environments, 
which applies to almost all commercial email providers. Besides the legal 
problems, this individual communicative practice is not embedded in the 
school’s organizing practices. In both schools, the local education authority 
provides an LMS that helps the teachers to communicate among each other 
and pupils. As it is not compulsory and not embedded into the communi- 
cative practices, the usage is not very high (Schulz and Breiter 2013). This 
may also be owing to the limited ICT infrastructure within both schools. 
Combined with the lack of wireless networks, this hinders more intense 
usage from within the school. 
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(...) there is the disadvantage that I cannot access OrgaTec [the LMS, 
note] directly (...) wireless coverage with an iPad would be perfect (.) 
(teacher group discussion ‘Platane’ at Bergschule) 


In both cases of email and LMS, German principals cannot make 
the usage compulsory. This lowers their relevance within the media 
ensemble: 


(...) email is not the main component of our official communication (...) 
mainly, because we do not have the guarantee that colleagues on the one 
hand get in touch with us just in time and on the other we cannot be sure 
that they read their emails as there are no official policies (...) (group dis- 
cussion head teachers at Bergschule) 


These may be the reasons that German schools still rely on paper in 
pigeon holes. In both schools, we were able to see the routine that every 
teacher, when walking into the staffroom, first looked into the pigeon 
holes. 

To summarize the findings, we can state that German schools are gov- 
erned with slips of paper while English schools are governed with SIMS. 


13.4.3 School Stakeholders and the Media Ensemble 


In the next step, we investigated the school’s media ensemble and 
mapped it into a matrix with all relevant actors (Fig. 13.1). The left col- 
umn (teacher, pupils, parents, officials) is the sender, whereas the other 
four columns (teacher, pupils, parents, officials) are the receivers. Owing 
to the visits and group discussions, we were able to restore most of the 
communication practices between teachers, but we still do not know 
about the communicative behaviour between teachers, pupils and parents 
and between parents and school management (Table 13.3). 

As mentioned above, the main communication media are email, 
SIMS, LMS and file sharing. Email is the most important and used 
through all combinations of sender and receiver, which includes parents 
and officials not only as receivers, but also as senders addressing teach- 
ers. SIMS, LMS and file sharing are used more selectively. File sharing 
is mainly used within the schools. Both teachers and pupils have per- 
sonal accounts. They are hosted on servers provided within the school 
or within cloud storage. Public access allows the exchanges of documents 
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Fig. 13.1 Relation of communicative practices and media ensemble in English 
schools 


Table 13.3 Media ensemble and actor constellation in English schools 


From/to Teacher Pupils Parents Officials 
Teacher SIMS LMS email SIMS 
email email SIMS (LMS) email 
File Sharing File Sharing Social Media 
Pigeon Holes Social Media Group Call 
Pen & Paper 
Pupils LMS LMS 
email File Sharing 
File Sharing email 
Social Media 
Pigeon Holes 


Parents email 
Telephone 
Pen & Paper 
Social Media 


Officials email 
Telephone 
Pen & Paper 


Main communication form underlined; hatched cells: unknown 
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Table 13.4 Media ensemble and actor constellation in German schools 


From/to Teacher Pupils Parents Officials 
Teacher email (private email (private. email (private email (official) 
Pen & paper Social Media Pen & paper 
SIS LMS 
LMS 
File Sharing 
Pupils email (private) 
Social Media 
LMS 
Parents email (private) 
Officials Pen & paper 


Main communication form underlined; hatched cells: unknown 


and media files with selected others (course, class, special groups or 
school-wide). The number and variety of accounts is limited by the 
administrators according to the school’s policy. In SIMS and LMS, 
depending on the visited school, grades and behavioural notes concern- 
ing the pupils are accessible by parents. Additionally, general information 
can be spread through the systems. Registered accounts assure that espe- 
cially grades and behavioural notes are only accessible by the responsible 
parents. LMS allow teacher-pupil communication (both ways), including 
the exchange of materials, which makes them a substitute for file sharing. 
SIMS are the second main source for communication between teachers 
as they cover different areas of within-school organization (decision sup- 
port, budget, grades, behaviour) with connection to the group call sys- 
tems. Parents and officials get in touch with teachers mostly via email, 
but parents especially also use phones to contact the school or selected 
teachers. There is also a regular paper exchange between schools/parents 
and officials (Table 13.4). 

The same matrix was developed for the German schools. The variety 
of used media is significantly lower. The most used tools are private 
email addresses and pen and paper. Email is used in all sender-eceiver 
combinations. Both visited schools use a SIS for the communication 
purposes between teachers. SIS contain many components of the SIMS 
in English schools, with the exclusion of some management applica- 
tions like budgeting and facility management. Only one of the two SIS 
includes a pupil management (grades and attendance) with a link to 
the state-wide pupil database. Both schools use the system for commu- 
nication among teachers about everyday school life, to organize a sub- 
ject or help the principal to distribute certain information and directives 
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(e.g. changes in the curriculum) among the teachers. Some teachers also 
use an LMS to distribute information among each other. File sharing is 
another important means of communication, but not that relevant as in 
English schools. Many teachers use email to exchange files. Some network 
drives can only be accessed within the school network. Some teachers 
use cloud storage (e.g. Dropbox) for file sharing. Teachers also use social 
media (mainly Facebook) to communicate with pupils. The fragmentary 
ICT equipment in both schools may be the reason for the less intense use 
of LMS as they also offer the possibility to use them from home. 

The two matrices show similarities and differences among the 
cross-national comparison. Email has a much stronger official char- 
acter in England than in Germany. In Germany, non-digital media 
is still very widespread, especially in combination with pigeon holes. 
Communication in England is more mediatized and standardized. 


13.44 The Relation Between Communicative Practices and the 
School’s Media Ensemble 


After mapping the actor constellation and the media ensemble into a 
matrix, it became clear that the cross-national differences also lead to 
different communicative practices. We began to find an aggregated 
description of communicative practices in relation to the existing media, 
by characterizing it as either selective or public. Public information or 
communication can be accessed by almost everyone. On the other hand, 
selective communication can only be accessed by formerly chosen receiv- 
ers (teachers, pupils, groups). Additionally, it became obvious that the 
media ensemble affords communicative practices in different situations 
and for different purposes. The main differentiation was between con- 
trol and monitoring and exchange and information. The former is used 
for school management like grades, attendance or other topics concern- 
ing pupils. The latter is information about school life, dates and other 
announcements. In Fig. 13.1, both the selectivity and the purposes are 
displayed in a coordinate system for English schools only. This allows us 
to map the two subjects precisely. Some media may serve multiple com- 
municative practices and may be mapped multiple times. 

Communication via social media must be split up into sub-groups. 
Three providers were mentioned during the group discussions. Facebook 
groups are mainly used for the communication between teachers and 
pupils. The groups establish a restricted communication area which 
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is usually limited to classes or courses. The main focus is on questions 
about homework or class-related topics. The closed user group makes 
the communication selective. The other two mentioned providers are 
Twitter and Vine. Both services are used by teachers for sharing infor- 
mation with parents. Vine especially is used regularly at Beaumonde 
Academy. The teachers upload small videos during class trips, which 
allows parents at home to stay informed. Twitter is used to publish infor- 
mation and results. Both services are focused on the public sphere and 
offer information: 


The first time we used it was on a (.) school trip that we run, erm it’s a 
sports (out) sports trip (.) erm as part of (.) erm the PE department run 
but it’s an open sports trip (.) and the initial usage of was about commu- 
nicating with the parents a little bit more openly (.) so that they can see 
what the kids are up to, they know that we’ve arrived safely (.) things like 
that (.) and it was just a more instantaneous way of us doing it (...) I also 
use erm (.) an accompaniment to Twitter (.) erm is Vine (.) which is three- 
seco- er six-second videos (.) erm (.) and this one we use (.) this one we 
use to give snippets of what we’re up to in the department (.) so parents 
and students can see little snippets of their work, of their kids’ work (...) 
(teacher group discussion at Beaumonde Academy) 


The communication and exchange within an LMS can be seen as similar 
as those within Facebook groups. LMS also offer testing and feedback 
options within internal groups. The focus is on control and monitoring. 
The test can be done within computer labs, at home or any other situ- 
ation where pupils have access to the LMS. The feedback can be indi- 
vidual (selective) or public to the other members of the group. The 
main purpose of SIMS is to monitor pupils’ performance and to con- 
trol their learning process. This information is strictly selective and can 
usually only be accessed by the teachers, other teachers of that class and 
teachers in superior positions. The pupil-related data can be uploaded in 
an aggregated form to OFSTED and are later publicly available via the 
OFSTED homepage. Pupil-related data can also be accessed by parents. 
In cases of non-attendance or other incidents, parents can be informed 
via short message service (SMS) or a predefined voice message. Both 
communication media are strictly selective but more focused on informa- 
tion. The LMS of the Whitefall Secondary School also offers a login for 
parents to access pupils’ grades and homework. 
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Besides email, SIMS and LMS, groupware systems are the fourth 
main group that support teachers’ communication. The systems offer 
extended collaboration detached from time and space. The main focus in 
schools was on communication and coordination and the main services 
were shared calendars and the possibility to invite other teachers and 
organize events. Shared calendars and the organization of events are seen 
more selectively than public ones (owing to restricted access) and focus 
on exchange and information. 

File sharing between teachers and pupils is also organized via shared 
hard drives within the school network or by cloud storage. It is regarded as 
more public than selective as the access to these data may be restricted to 
classes, courses or groups but access may only be granted by administrators. 
The uploaded data has informative content. Teachers share more sensitive 
and selective information via SIMS and email among each other. Sensitive 
data between pupils and teachers (homework, tests) is handled via email or 
LMS. Sensitive content between teachers (grades, behaviour, etc.) is han- 
dled via SIMS, sensitive digital communication between teachers and pupils 
is handled via LMS and via face-to-face communication. 

All the schools we visited had websites to improve their public image. 
As websites are public, they do not contain sensitive information. The 
focus is not totally public as only interested persons (e.g. parents) access 
the site. In the social networks Twitter and Vine, uninvolved persons 
may receive the information by simply clicking through tweets or vid- 
eos or because someone ‘retweeted’ a tweet of a school account. This 
makes them more public than websites, although tweets and videos are 
sorted by an algorithm. The published OSTED data is freely available. 
It offers aggregated school data and is also only visited by interested per- 
sons. Nevertheless, schools use this data to promote themselves and their 
success (Fig. 13.2). 

German schools have some similarities but are actually quite differ- 
ent. First, the media ensemble has fewer varieties. Second, the control 
and monitoring processes can be neglected. One reason might be the 
less reliable ICT infrastructure. But more relevant are communicative 
practices as well as organizational structures and policies. German teach- 
ers organize their lessons individually and independently. Only aggre- 
gated grades have to be reported at the end of the school term. During 
parent visits, grades might be discussed with parents. The LMS of the 
Bergschule includes a grade module; but only a few teachers use it regu- 
larly. The majority log on a month before the end of school term to type 
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Fig. 13.2 Relation of communicative practices and media ensemble in German 
schools 


in the final grades. Teachers do not have the possibility nor responsibility 
to enter data during or after each lesson as there is no computer avail- 
able. Attendances and other occurrences are entered into a paper-based 
class register. 

Paper-based communication media are used more extensively than 
in English schools—first because of the relevance of pigeon holes, as 
described above. Postal letters are still important to communicate with 
parents. Teachers usually do not send emails to parents but use printed 
letters with information about school dates (tours, parents’ evenings, 
etc.) for the pupils to hand over at home. 

Private emails and social media are used selectively and mainly for 
sharing information. Owing to legal constraints, the usage of private 
email addresses is unacknowledged, but this is sometimes the only way to 
reach other teachers in bigger schools. Although illegal, Facebook is used 
to inform pupils about urgent matters: 


(...) it was about a changed date and she [other teacher, note] said, she 
will post that information in Facebook that all pupils can see that (.) 
(teacher interview at Bergschule) 
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This also applies to cloud storage, which is used very selectively among 
smaller groups of teachers. The Waldschule uses the LMS as an official 
shared storage. The usability and overview of the available data is limited: 


The whole thing [LMS, note] is not intuitive. — (...) it’s tricky. (teacher 
group discussion ‘Larche’ at Waldschule) 


The network in the Bergschule is accessible from every computer within 
the school, but not from home. This hinders teachers and pupils from 
actively using it. In both German schools, the main fact is that the 
incomplete and old ICT equipment hinders a more intense usage. 

The main difference between Germany and England is the more 
intense usage of control and monitoring purposes in English schools. 
SIMS fit this purpose very well. The strong focus of control and monitor- 
ing is strongly determined by the educational governance of England. In 
both countries, digital media allow teachers and staff to be very selective as 
regards who should be the receivers of their communication. This shows 
that choosing the right media out of the available media ensemble that 
relates to the communicative practices is a key competence for teachers. 


13.5 — CONCLUSION 


Our empirical study in two German and three English schools show some 
interesting similarities as well as large differences. If we assume that the 
frame of relevance of any school in a state school system is to provide 
good education and equal opportunities, the underlying administrative 
processes might vary according to the governance structures. The actor 
constellation is similar, although administrative staff in English schools 
have different responsibilities compared with their German counterparts. 
The media environment in both countries is comparable, although there 
are differences in the appropriation of social media. This applies especially 
to the usage of Twitter, which is much more common in the UK than 
in Germany. Communicative practices vary significantly and especially 
regarding the media ensemble of the school. As we show, the core system 
of communication in English schools comprises management information 
systems such as SIMS. Although we selected schools in Germany with an 
existing LMS in place, the role of this medium within the media ensem- 
ble is rather low. What are the reasons for such different developments? 
As indicated in the beginning, the role of governance structures is often 
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underestimated in the appropriation of media and its related communi- 
cative practices. There is significantly more pressure within the English 
system owing to decentralization and, as a necessary side effect, account- 
ability. Management principles such as new public management are far 
more widespread and at the centre of the English school system than so 
far in Germany. There is a kind of ‘data culture’ that embraces school 
rankings and data-based decision-making and the legal framework condi- 
tions alike. In all schools, the most challenging decision for teachers is to 
use the best suitable communication tool in the currently given context 
and based on the opposite communication partner(s). All schools offer a 
wide media ensemble for addressing colleagues. Parents expect public data 
and a higher degree of transparency. This is represented in the school’s 
media ensemble. Furthermore, the right form (formal versus informal, 
selective versus open) has to be chosen. This applies especially to German 
schools, as privacy laws and policies usually prohibit a number of media- 
related communication practices. All in all, this is reflected in different 
communicative figurations which construct the school as an organization. 


NOTES 


l. Part of the DFG Priority Program 1505 “Mediatized Worlds” (funding 
number: BR 2273/10-1). 

2. http://www.education.gov.uk/schools/performance/. Accessed: 28 May 
2015. 

3. http://www.education.gov.uk/schools/performance /about/index.html. 
Accessed: 28 May 2015. 

4. http://www.legislation.gov.uk/ukpga/2010/32/contents. Accessed: 30 
March 2017. 

5. http://www.naace.co.uk/ictmark. Accessed: 30 March 2017. 

. http://www.naace.co.uk/about. Accessed: 30 March 2017. 

7. Strickley et al. (2014) combine four measures (expected progress in maths 
and writing, main threshold level, average point score, value-added) into 
one National Single Indicator (NSI), which ranges from A to E. 
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PART IV 


Methodologies and Perspectives 


CHAPTER 14 


Researching Communicative Figurations: 
Necessities and Challenges for Empirical 
Research 


Christine Lohmeier and Rieke Böhling 


14.1 INTRODUCTION 


What is the best way to research a communicative figuration? How can 
we approach a communicative figuration as a cross-media phenom- 
enon? And who belongs to a communicative figuration and who does 
not? To answer such broad and general questions, it is helpful to discuss 
them by considering specific examples such as cultural communities. In 
a past research project, one of the authors of this chapter investigated 
the media of the Cuban American community in Miami (Lohmeier 
2014). The main questions guiding the investigation were how different 
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media contributed to creating a sense of belonging or fragmentation, 
and which actors were in charge of media as institutions and in terms 
of media content. Questions about the meaning of community and 
belonging, such as the ones mentioned above, arose again and again dur- 
ing processes of data gathering and analyses. At the time of research, the 
Cuban American community was fragmented, heterogeneous, dispersed 
into several locations within the USA with strong ties to a diasporic 
community spread across the world. Making decisions on which groups 
within the Cuban American community to focus on, which newspaper 
articles and posts to read and whose words to listen to was not an easy 
task. No doubt querying the choices one makes in the research process 
is in fact an essential part of the process. One might even argue that 
researchers need questions such as these in order to produce valuable 
and critical work. 

When considering this research project as a whole, employing the 
approach of communicative figurations as a tool for data gathering as 
well as for analyses and findings of the research might have proven use- 
ful for a number of reasons: First, the concept of community is highly 
abstract. Even if we can agree on a definition of what a community is, 
working with this understanding on the ground is another matter. 
Because, second, the realities of a community are complex, diverse, even 
messy, we could say. Returning to the example of the Cuban Americans 
in Miami, the community was fragmented by generational differences 
and distinct experiences of migration; there were segments of the com- 
munity with a lot more financial muscle and political ambitions than oth- 
ers. Some did not feel represented or welcome at all, while others were 
living the American dream. Were all these individuals and sub-groups 
part of the same community? Third, communities are in a constant state 
of flux. Some individuals purposefully decided to leave Miami and the 
Cuban American community behind. Does this end their belonging to 
the community as a whole? 

The concept of communicative figurations as we outline it in this vol- 
ume could have mitigated some of the described problems. For one, it 
helps to operationalize our understanding of community and thereby 
makes it more easily ‘workable’. Furthermore, owing to its scalability, 
it leaves room to account for the complexity and diversity of communi- 
ties. Relatedly, and finally, communicative figurations are never static but 
always have the potential to change, and can be thought of as fluid. 
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That said, approaching communities as figurations is a helpful start- 
ing point. But at the same time, working with a figurational approach 
brings its own set of methodological requirements and challenges. There 
are two necessities and challenges in particular of this approach we want 
to discuss here: first, conducting cross-media research as a necessity and 
challenge and, second, defining the boundaries of a communicative figu- 
ration as a necessity and challenge. In the final section of this chapter, we 
will consider a specific example to illustrate how a figurational approach 
can be employed. Again, we are taking into account the necessity of such 
an approach and possible challenges that (can) come with it. For all of 
these themes, our line of argument will address both the requirements as 
well as the challenges. 


14.2 CRoss-MEDIA AS A NECESSITY AND CHALLENGE 


Communicative figurations are characterized by their actor constella- 
tions, frames of relevance and communicative practices, entangled with 
a media ensemble. In order to understand communicative figurations 
and their interdependencies on one another, it is essential to reconstruct 
the figuration by gathering data on the actors involved, the themes that 
are of significance to these actors and the practices that are shared and 
simultaneously constitute the figuration. Returning to the example of 
the Cuban American community in Miami, the task thus would be to 
gather information on the different actors who are part of the commu- 
nity as a communicative figuration, their frames of relevance and their 
communicative practices. As Hepp and Hasebrink explain in Chap. 1, 
the constellation of actors within a communicative figuration forms the 
‘structural basis’ for the communicative figuration. In the example, this 
includes a broad variety of actors who can be considered as making up 
part of the Cuban American community in relation to the city of Miami 
and its media, at first notwithstanding the generational differences, dif- 
ferent experiences of the migration process, financial situations, diverse 
political ambitions and so on. These factors do not determine whether 
actors are part of a communicative figuration in the first place, but they 
do play into the relationship of the constellation of the actors to each 
other, and are thus an important factor when determining how the net- 
work within a communicative figuration is interrelated and how the dif- 
ferent actors communicate with each other. The second dimension of 
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the communicative figuration concerns the frames of relevance which 
define the ‘topic’ and therefore character of a communicative figuration 
as a social domain. In our example, the Miami media, including radio, 
TV, blogs, social networks, and their interrelations and interactions with 
different segments of the community, would construct (be it as reader, 
listener, viewer, journalist, producer) frames that are of particular impor- 
tance. Lastly, the communicative practices that are interwoven with other 
social practices in this specific case are very closely related to the second 
dimension: the frames of relevance. The question here would be how the 
different actors engage with Cuban American Miami media, while also 
taking into account the entire media ensemble of the communicative 
figuration. 

One of the key methodological advantages of conceptualizing 
social sites through a figurational approach lies in its constitutive parts: 
the three distinct dimensions which make up a figuration provide a 
framework for operationalizing research questions. In addition, the 
figurational framework supports a process of data gathering that is simul- 
taneously open, on the one hand, but not arbitrary, on the other. The 
required balance between these two poles in the processes of data gath- 
ering is especially relevant when considering the limits of the field that 
is being researched or when selecting a sample. As stated in the intro- 
duction of this chapter, defining a community is difficult. The Cuban 
American community is fragmented, and it is difficult to define the 
whole spectrum of people belonging to a specific community. We will 
devote some more attention to the fringes of a figuration in Sect. 14.3. 

However, there are certain challenges related to this kind of research, 
and one main challenge is its cross-media point of view. The figurational 
approach implies that a variety of data needs to be collected across a vari- 
ety of media. To make these points more specific, let us consider Ien 
Ang’s (1985) seminal work on television audiences in Watching Dallas. 
When Ang was working on her study in the early 1980s, she considered 
Dallas and the appropriation of the series by the people. Data was mainly 
gathered through encouraging audience members to write letters to the 
researcher about their viewing experience and their opinions of Dallas. 
While Ang’s approach was at the forefront of ‘new audience research’, 
which received momentum from the mid-1980s onwards—together with 
work by David Morley (1980), John Fiske (1990) and Philip Schlesinger 
etal. (1992)—the methodology employed and the data brought 
together by Ien Ang leave a number of questions unanswered: In which 
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context did audience members watch Dallas: With whom would they 
discuss the programme? In which other practices might Dallas and the 
experiences of watching Dallas be embedded? In which areas of daily life 
might the overall themes of the series and the themes of individual epi- 
sodes be of relevance and relate to, contradict and oppose other relevant 
themes? And especially, is it possible to research the appropriation of the 
series without considering its relation to other kinds of media? David 
Morley was already pointing towards questions like this in 1992, when 
he called for a new type of research: 


The kind of research we need to do involves identifying and investigating 
all the differences behind the catch-all category of ‘watching television’ ... 
we do need to focus on the complex ways in which television viewing is 
inextricably embedded in a whole range of everyday practices... We need to 
investigate television viewing ... in its ‘natural setting’. (Morley 1992: 177) 


The ‘natural setting’ in which television viewing takes place has diversi- 
fied over the past decades. Given the many ways in which television is 
consumed nowadays, considering one show in one medium through one 
type of methodological approach gives a limited perspective on social life, 
and can therefore only serve to consider one specific aspect of the life- 
worlds of individuals. Of course there have been methodological devel- 
opments which have in some way or other answered David Morley’s call 
for a more nuanced style of research. One such example is the volume 
put forward by Berker et al. (2006). Relating to and building on the 
domestication approach, the collection takes a wider view of the home 
and the interrelation between media and technologies in the home. They 
focus on ‘the continuity of routines and patterns of everyday life, but 
also consider the breaking of routines and the discontinuity of some pro- 
cesses’ (Berker et al. 2006: 3). 

If we apply the figurational approach to Ang’s study, we might ask 
how Dallas relates to other media consumed and appropriated, who the 
different actors in the family home are, how they relate to a particular 
programme and how they communicate with each other and with other 
actors about the programme, a specific episode, and the specific themes it 
raises. In the current state of deep mediatization, these questions should 
be broadened to take into account other mediated interactions that take 
place in relation to the viewing of a programme. If we identify the media 
ensembles and communication practices of different actors within a 
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figuration, we can expect that additional actor constellations come into 
play in a state of deep mediatization. A one-dimensional approach would 
neglect these factors. 

Methodological discussions of cross-media research are not new to 
media and communication scholarship. Kim Christian Schrøder (2011) 
provides a comprehensive overview of the development of cross-media 
research and studies employing a cross-media research design. Schroder 
argues that a cross-media approach is not optional or a ‘nice-to-have’ 
when approaching audience research. He sees it as an essential part of a 
research design to capture what audiences or users of any kind are experi- 
encing in their engagement with media. Says Schrøder (2011: 6): 


I shall therefore claim that a genuine audience perspective on the contem- 
porary media culture must adopt a cross-media lens, because people in eve- 
ryday life, as individuals and groups, form their identities and found their 
practices through being the inevitable sense-making hubs of the spokes of 
the mediatized culture. [...] Audiences are inherently cross-media. 


Even though the final sentence of the quote might seem like stating the 
obvious, a cross-media approach is still not the norm for many research 
projects. 

While the benefits of conducting research from a cross-media perspec- 
tive are hard to refute, a high volume of studies in the field of media 
and communications work mainly with one specific type of data such as 
media texts (content analysis) or data gathered through interviews, to 
name but two examples. Our point is not to say that these studies are not 
of value or do not serve to answer certain types of research questions. In 
line with Schroder (2011: 7): ‘Some will play the game of cross-media 
research on the front stage of their research theatre; for others the cross- 
media perspective will and should remain a backstage thing.’ Given the 
changes that have been observed in the media landscape over the past 
decades, it is necessary to reflect upon the validity and the meaningful- 
ness of research focusing on a single medium or one type of data only. 
What we aim to emphasize is that the figurational approach allows for 
a holistic picture of the interrelationship between what we have tradi- 
tionally thought of in different domains of study within communication 
and media studies: texts, audiences, uses, practices, and actors and pro- 
duction. By doing so, it takes questions of communication research to a 
broader level, positioning them in social contexts without falling into the 
trap of pursuing mediacentric research (Livingstone 2009). 
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Conducting research from a cross-media perspective gives rise to 
a number of challenges. For one, it forces researchers to gather data in 
different ways through different methods and to think of different ways 
of data gathering, data mining and relating diverse types of data to each 
other. We will present a detailed approach to how this can be achieved in 
the final section of this chapter. Secondly, combining data in such a way 
implicates ethical questions. One example is that—similar to network 
analysis—we might have some findings referring to people who have 
never agreed to take part in the research process. How can this be dealt 
with responsibly? The plus side promises a cross-media approach for tri- 
angulation and a richer set of data. Then again, different types of data are 
likely to call for different methods of analysis, meaning more time and 
thought will have to be devoted to the analyses.! 


14.3 DEFINING BOUNDARIES AS A NECESSITY AND CHALLENGE 


Another necessity as well as a challenge of research that we want to 
draw attention to is that of defining the boundaries of who and what is 
being researched. In other words, it is a matter of defining and decid- 
ing who belongs to a certain figuration and who does not. While the 
immanent characteristics of a communicative figuration (actor constella- 
tion, significant themes and practices) give the researcher indications of 
who is part of a communicative figuration and who is not, grey areas in 
which a decision has to be made are to be expected. Take as an exam- 
ple a company with headquarters in Berlin and subsidiaries in Amsterdam 
and Singapore. The data gathered so far might indicate that there are 
frequent meetings between staff from all locations. Similar topics are also 
deemed important in the three offices. However, it turns out that the 
work practices differ significantly between Amsterdam and Berlin, on 
the one hand, and Singapore, on the other. In such a case, can we still 
assume all three offices to be part of one figuration? 

As discussed by Couldry and Hepp (2017: 72-76), figurations of 
figurations can be observed in different constellations. Often, media, 
and more recently the internet and social networking sites in particu- 
lar, enable the construction of figurations of figurations—think of social 
movements that operate to a great extent through the use of internet 
platforms. In figurations of figurations, actors themselves ‘can be consid- 
ered as figurations’ in their own right. In the example mentioned above, 
each team within a company can be considered a figuration which as a 
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whole forms part of a larger figuration. For figurations of figurations to 
come into existence and function in a meaningful way, mediated com- 
munication and a shared media ensemble are crucial (Couldry and Hepp 
2017: 73). A second principle that allows figurations of figurations to 
exist is a meaningful arrangement in the Weberian sense. More specifi- 
cally, as Couldry and Hepp (2017: 74) explain, figurations of figurations 
are based upon and within ‘certain discourses that connect these figura- 
tions and their meaning in the social world, and certain larger scale rela- 
tions of interdependency between domains of action [...] that come to be 
associated with assumed relations of meaning’ (emphasis in the original). 
Going back to the example of the transnational company with offices in 
Berlin, Amsterdam and Singapore, it might be useful to conceptualize 
this type of organization as a figuration of figurations. 

In ethnographic studies, the researched is commonly referred to as 
‘the field’ (Næss 2016). Several scholars have pointed towards the dif- 
ficulties of defining where the field begins and where it ends—especially 
in an increasingly complex social and largely mediated world (for exam- 
ple Lohmeier 2014; Lohmeier in press; Mitchell 2012). Hans Erik Ness 
(2016: para. 2) emphasizes this point when he writes: 


In contrast to the conventional view on the field as a territorial unit, [I 
argue that it] should be seen as composed of several sites, processes and 
relations — sometimes far from each other geographically and connected 
with each other in different ways, on different scales and with different 
intensity. A field consequently, is where the phenomenon can be said to 
exist. Sites are localities where you can investigate the processes, actions 
and relations within this phenomenon ethnographically. 


In a similar line of argument, Eva Nadai and Christoph Maeder (2005: 
para. 10) state that ‘unlike traditional cultural anthropology sociological 
ethnography in and of complex societies rarely ever deals with a clearly 
bounded group in a single place’. They (Nadai and Maeder 2005: para. 
24) conclude the article by arguing that the main advantage of such 
multi-sited ethnographies are the generalizations that can be drawn from 
the research: ‘By using multi-sited ethnography we can enlarge the tra- 
ditional “single tribe, single scribe” way of doing ethnographic research 
and contribute to sociological questions that cut across the boundary of 
a single traditional field.’ 
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To illustrate these points, let us take research on families as an exam- 
ple. At first sight one might consider the family a rather straightfor- 
ward and easily definable field as well as an easily definable figuration. 
However, under closer scrutiny, defining what makes a family is not an 
easy task. As pointed out in The Blackwell companion to the sociology of 
families (Scott et al. 2004) we can observe a pluralization from family 
to families. The editors state: ‘Our title acknowledges the plurality of 
family forms and, by implication, the dynamic process of family forma- 
tion and dissolution across time’ (Scott et al. 2004: xvii). Recent research 
on families (see for example Jamieson et al. 2014) has acknowledged 
the complexities of families. Transnational family networks, as they have 
been researched by Madianou and Miller (2012) and Beck-Gernsheim 
(2014), are but one example of the growing diversity of families. In addi- 
tion, these studies have shown that the complexities increase with the 
recent development in media change. In line with the broader definition 
of family in academia, research participants might similarly have shifting 
understandings of who belongs to their family, depending on circum- 
stances. In a recent action research project with teenage refugees based 
in Bremen (Volmerg et al. 2016), participants were creating family-like 
relations with each other as well as with at least one of the researchers 
involved. 

Definitions of the family are certainly dependent on historical and cul- 
tural contexts. As Morgan (2014) points out, the changing definition 
of family is partly thanks to changing circumstances and the fluidity of 
social life, and partly to the changing perceptions of what can constitute 
a family. From a methodological point of view, the difficulty of defining 
families at the point of data gathering might seriously limit the data gath- 
ering process by imposing a set definition of families from the outside. 
By conceptualizing families as figurations, researchers can consider their 
actor constellations, relevance frames and practices and thereby construct 
families through a multi-perspective lens. The concept of communicative 
figurations can therefore be used to sharpen the understanding of what 
‘the field’ one wants to research is, by not neglecting fluidities within a 
figuration but by illuminating them. 

Another requirement when applying a figurational approach to a field 
of study is that it allows for scalability. As Couldry and Hepp (2017: 70) 
point out: 
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Certain types of figuration—associated with distinctive ensembles of media 
technologies—generate obligations and dependencies not just between 
individuals, but also between individuals and communication systems, obli- 
gations that are distinctive features of how we live within the media mani- 
fold, but which also characterize new types of figuration. 


To this end, it is also crucial to pay attention to various interrelations 
between figurations. Couldry and Hepp (2017) provide an example in 
which they situate the figuration of the family within its web of figura- 
tions. In the context of raising and educating children, a family ‘interacts 
over many years with organizations (schools, adult education centres, 
universities) that are regarded as having certain responsibilities for edu- 
cation’ (Couldry and Hepp 2017: 75). These children, in turn, grow 
up and form part of various figurations themselves while probably stay- 
ing connected to the communicative figuration of the family. Hence, 
Couldry and Hepp (2017: 75) speak of an ‘ever-expanding, indeed 
changing, set of other figurations (and figurations of figurations)’. Some 
of these external figurations might consist of other human actors, while 
others might come into being through techno-human interaction. An 
example for these techno-human actors might be dating sites, whose 
algorithms suggest people with similar interests and supposedly matching 
character traits as potential future partners. 

From an empirical perspective, researching figurations and figurations 
of figurations provides a whole new set of challenges. One is to gain 
an understanding of the figuration as a whole and to understand how 
it functions with others who might not be based in the same location. 
For one, this might call for mobile methods (Biischer and Urry 2009), a 
methodological approach that we will return to in Sect. 14.4. Depending 
on the research project, it might secondly call for developing new kinds 
of methodologies. Building up expertise in digital methods, including 
working with so-called ‘big data’, is without doubt a significant develop- 
ment in this area (Rogers 2013). However, even though we might find 
ourselves in a land of plenty when it comes to digital traces and digital 
data in general, it does not mean that all questions are easily answered 
(Lohmeier 2014). One of the current challenges is to combine and bring 
together data gained through digital traces with data stemming from 
the (material) context in a meaningful way (Hine 2015). This requires 
learning new skills, and developing new programmes and apps that 
allow for and support such data gathering (Hasebrink and Hepp 2017; 
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Hepp etal. 2016). For some types of research question, this could also 
mean working in interdisciplinary and transnational teams, which in turn 
comes with its own advantages and hurdles. 

So far, we have considered some of the necessities and challenges 
when approaching research with a figurational approach in mind. In par- 
ticular, we have focused on cross-media research and how the fringes of 
a field and the periphery of a figuration can be defined. In the remainder 
of this chapter we aim to integrate what we have elaborated on by outlin- 
ing a specific research project. 


14.4 RESEARCHING MEDIATED FAMILY MEMORY 


The arguments we provided for conducting cross-media research as 
well as for defining boundaries of the research field as necessities when 
researching today’s media environment and the challenges we have iden- 
tified for these two necessities is rather abstract. We will now move on 
from the methodological considerations and present an ideal research 
project that addresses and illustrates in more detail some of the advan- 
tages and challenges we have outlined so far by means of this specific 
project. The overall theme of the project is family memory; that is, we 
ask how memory is constructed in the context of the family in times 
of deep mediatization. Taking both cross-media research as well as the 
issue of defining boundaries seriously, the methodology of this project is 
designed to gain a diverse set of data by involving ethnographic minia- 
tures and collected mediated memory objects. Furthermore, we involve 
participants in the research process by asking them to take an active role 
in the process of data gathering. 


14.4.1 Researching Mediated Family Memory: Cross-Media and the 
Boundaries of the Figuration 


Two key features of today’s media environment are that the practices of 
a given figuration are mediated through a media-manifold and related 
to non-mediated practices as well. From a methodological point of view, 
this calls for a cross-media perspective which also takes non-mediated 
objects, places and other sites of the social into account. According to 
Büscher and Urry (2009): 
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Methods also need to be able to follow around objects, what Marcus calls 
‘follow the thing’ (1995). This is because objects move as part of world 
trade which increasingly involves complex products; objects move in order 
to be combined into other objects (such as the components of a computer 
that travel the equivalent of a journey to the moon); some objects travel 
and lose their value (cheap souvenirs) while others enhance their value 
through movement (an ‘old master’: Lury 1997); and as objects travel, 
their cultural significance can grow as they accrete material and symbolic 
elements (107). 


A figurational perspective can encompass the material aspects of life 
and the social as it unfolds while at the same time recognizing the cur- 
rent state of deep mediatization. On a methodological level, this means 
accepting a wider and possibly explorative approach when reconstruct- 
ing a figuration in a first instance. This is not to imply that more stand- 
ardized approaches to researching communicative figurations are not 
possible. It does, however, mean that a figuration is considered with 
an appropriate degree of openness in the first instance. Methodological 
approaches such as so-called ‘mobile methods’ (Büscher and Urry 2009) 
can provide a good way into this approach. Mobile methods is a way 
into the empirical where a researcher is ‘trying to move with, and to be 
moved by, the fleeting, distributed, multiple, non-causal, sensory, emo- 
tional and kinaesthetic’ (Büscher et al. 2011: 1). 

In this ‘ideal’ project, we investigate the communicative construction 
of memories and mnemonic practices in the context of families in a state 
of deep mediatization. We distinguish between group, public and per- 
sonal memories and work with a diverse sample of families: locally situ- 
ated and with a migrant background, as well as traditional, blended and 
alternative.* As an overall framework, we view the family as a commu- 
nicative figuration in order to understand the different ways in which 
memories are constructed by taking into account actor constellations, 
frames of relevance and communicative practices. 


14.4.2 A Concrete Example: Reconstructing Communicative 
Figurations Through Interviews and a Multi-Situated 
Ethnographic Approach 


To gain insights into families as communicative figurations and in 
order to understand the communicative construction of memo- 
ries within locally situated and migrant families, this project employs a 
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mixed-method design that includes interviews and a multi-situated, 
online and offline ethnography. Second, we employ a qualitative con- 
tent analysis and sorting techniques that allow us to categorize digital 
and material memory objects relevant for the researched families. Third, 
throughout the whole process research participants are encouraged to 
get involved and support the process of data gathering. This means that 
they can contribute relevant (mediated) memory objects and share them 
with the researchers. 

Drawing on Larsen (2005, 2008), Biischer and Urry (2009: 107) 
explain the required openness and mobility in the most literal sense for 
the case of researching memories: 


[m]uch mobility involves the active development and performances of 
‘memory’ that ‘haunt’ people, places and especially meetings. Recovering 
such memories necessitates empirical methods that qualitatively investi- 
gate how photographs, letters, images, souvenirs and objects are deployed 
within large social groupings or within family and friendship groups. 

They also point towards the “‘atmosphere’ of place or places” (2009: 
106)—especially of the home. However, depending on the research 
questions and the figuration in focus, this might equally apply to an 
office building, a community hall, a school or university building or a 
public square where meetings and gatherings take place. 

To reconstruct the communicative figurations of families—that 
is the actor constellations, communicative practices and frames of 
relevance—we embark on a multi-situated ethnographic approach 
(Beneito-Montagut 2011). This means participating in family gather- 
ings, accompanying families on outings or spending time with them 
collectively or individually during regular activities. The combination 
of interviews and ethnographic encounters allows for a holistic picture 
of families as communicative figurations and their practices of com- 
munication with regard to the construction of memories. This view is 
central in our approach to families, as communicative figurations might 
or might not function as a collectivity to communicatively construct, 
share, exchange and negotiate family and public memories. The guiding 
questions are therefore as follows: Who is involved in the communica- 
tive practices of the family as a figuration? Who participates in relation 
to which themes, and what are the frames of relevance for the family? 
More broadly, how is a sense of group identity and a sense of belonging 
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created through communication practices and a shared media ensemble? 
Who is constructed as part of the family by whom? Which actors domi- 
nate or have a central role in constructing the family? As part of these 
extended multi-situated ethnographic miniatures (Bachmann and Wittel 
2006), we conduct interviews with members of each family. In these 
semi-structured interviews, we assess first the communicative practices 
within the family. In addition, we gather data on the mnemonic practices 
of the family. To embed the data gathered through interviews in a wider 
context, we employ a multi-situated, online and offline ethnographic 
approach. In particular, this involves spending time with the family in 
their home, on outings, befriending members of the family on network- 
ing sites, and participating as much as possible in their everyday lives. 

Secondly, we focus on digital and material memory objects that are of 
relevance to research participants. The guiding questions for this part of 
the research process are as follows: How are memories communicatively 
constructed within different types of families? How do different lifestyles 
and other circumstances (such as mobility and flight) impact on families’ 
memory practices? What is considered valuable in such situations? How 
do different families approach the construction of memories? By ask- 
ing these types of questions, researchers can ensure to conduct people- 
rather than media-centred research (Hepp 2010). Moreover, researchers 
will gain access to an extensive collection of memory objects through the 
interviews and the ethnographic fieldwork conducted. Through this step, 
we will first gain insights into the different types of digital and mate- 
rial memory objects, the interplay between digital and material memory 
objects and their relevance within the communicative construction of 
the family. Second, the focus moves on to what types of memories the 
objects point to. Are they related to group memory (including family 
celebrations and commemorations, such as christenings, weddings and 
remembrances of deceased family members), public memory (such as 
national holidays and remembrance days, visits to a museum), and more 
personal, private and intimate family memories (such as favourite meals, 
hiding places in the house or names of dolls and teddy bears). 

Finally, within this methodological approach, participants are encour- 
aged to gather additional data relevant for the research projects. This 
could be pictures of material memory objects that they would like to tell 
us about or pictures taken at family gatherings. While the pictures are 
memory objects in and of themselves, they allow for a continued con- 
versation between researchers and research participants that will bring 
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deeper insights into the nature of the communicative and mnemonic 
practices. In an ideal scenario, participants will also record conversations 
at family gatherings or at the dinner table, similar to the data analyzed 
by Keppler (1994). Data gathered in this way will be analyzed by draw- 
ing on a conversation analysis (Keppler 1994; Bergmann and Luckmann 
1995). 

What becomes apparent with this methodology is that by focusing on 
actors and practices, we are required to take a cross-media approach, as 
these are the circumstances in which the communicative construction of 
memories takes place. Moreover, focusing on actors and thereby taking 
a people-centred perspective assists us in understanding the figuration 
and its limits. This type of methodology serves to understand in greater 
depth the various aspects of research participants’ lifeworld experiences 
when it comes to family memory. 


14.5 — CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, we have addressed some underlying questions related to 
approaching a research project with the notion of communicative figura- 
tions. We have done so by considering both the requirements as well as 
the challenges when it comes to doing cross-media research and to defin- 
ing the field and its limits. 

In particular, we have addressed what doing cross-media research 
entails. There are still only a relatively small number of projects that take 
the call for a cross-media approach seriously. This is not entirely surpris- 
ing, as cross-media research does come with a number of challenges, 
some of which we have outlined above. Moreover, cross-media research 
does take time, effort and deviation from well-known methodologi- 
cal paths. The concept of communicative figurations provides a useful 
tool that assists researchers in thinking through their research process 
and how to go about it with a cross-media perspective. Gathering data 
on actors involved, frames of relevance and communicative practices is 
highly likely to include various media. Thus, the concept itself assists by 
focusing on more than one kind of media. This does not mean that the 
data are spread equally across all media sustained or used by the actors 
of the communicative figuration, but the approach does open up a wider 
perspective. On the other hand, this is not to say that a study whose 
main bulk of data analyses tweets, for example, cannot be of value or be 
based on a communicative figuration. 
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The second challenge we addressed was defining the boundaries of 
the field. We have illustrated how the concept of communicative figura- 
tions can be utilized to assess how researchers might be able to define 
the boundaries of the researched field without neglecting its inherent 
complexities and open-ended character. The concept of communicative 
figurations proves useful in this regard for a number of reasons. By allow- 
ing the researcher to focus on a specific set of characteristics, namely, 
actor constellations, frames of relevance and communicative practices, 
the process of de-marking a figuration is relatively clear cut and appli- 
cable for a variety of research topics. Nonetheless, as the approach also 
allows for the characterization of figurations of figurations, the complexi- 
ties of a figuration are also taken into account. 

In the latter part of the chapter, we have given a detailed example of 
how a broad research question regarding the communicative construc- 
tion of family memory can be operationalized. Our project, on family 
memory, asks broadly how memory is constructed in the context of the 
family. Our approach takes into account the cross-media reality of fami- 
lies’ lifeworlds by its methodological approach, and our field’s bounda- 
ries are defined by taking the figuration of the family and considering its 
interdependencies with other figurations, as well as possible figurations 
of the figuration. All in all, the design of the project is reconstructing 
closely the (communicative) realities of today’s lifeworlds in a time of 
deep mediatization. 


NOTES 


1. Given the academic environments many scholars work in, however, spend- 
ing more time on one particular study is not encouraged. On the contrary, 
from the strategic point of view of one’s career, emerging scholars might 
be well advised to publish several papers (ideally peer-reviewed journal 
articles) from the set of data that was gathered quickly—Averbeck-Lietz 
and Sanko (2016) on the issue of time in academia. Perhaps this is part of 
the reason why developing cross-media research skills has not received the 
attention it deserves. 

2. See for example Scheel et al. (2016) for a discussion of challenges and 
possible solutions when conducting a collaborative ethnography with 
researchers from various backgrounds. 

3. Families consisting of two parents (mother and father) and a child or chil- 
dren are referred to as traditional. Blended families are those with two het- 
erosexual partners with children from a previous marriage or partnership. 
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Finally, alternative families consist of homosexual partners with adopted 
children or single parents. Other families—such as grandparents acting as 
main caregivers for children owing to the death of the parents—would also 
be included in the category of alternative families. We are keen to empha- 
size that we are not looking at different families from a normative point 
of view but value all forms of families and their members equally. We dis- 
tinguish between the different types of families in order to recognize the 
diversity of the social world. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Researching Individuals’ Media Repertoires: 
Challenges of Qualitative Interviews 
on Cross-Media Practices 


Juliane Klein, Michael Walter and Uwe Schimank 


15.1 INTRODUCTION 


Against the backdrop of a changing media environment, the practices indi- 
viduals apply on a daily basis and in different life spheres have altered dramati- 
cally. In ‘times of deep mediatization’ (Hepp and Hasebrink 2017 /in print), 
most individuals’ media repertoires are increasingly infusing nearly every 
aspect of their everyday lives. However, it is an open question whether and 
to what extent individuals are aware of this interrelatedness, since the use of 
different media might be inherent to their daily routine. This potential lack of 
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awareness makes it difficult to research the role these transforming communi- 
cations play in the individual’s conduct of life. 

Therefore, the purpose of this methodical chapter is to identify a qual- 
itative interviewing strategy that meets the requirement of openness—as 
a core principle of qualitative research—so as to ensure the respondents’ 
freedom to set their own relevance structures, while at the same time 
maintaining the thematic focus on the interviewees’ media repertoire. In 
the same vein, we aim to reconstruct the relevance individuals attach to 
their media repertoires and to media change in their conduct of life with 
respect to disturbances and coping. 

To this end, we consider different interviewing strategies repre- 
senting varying degrees of explicitness when stating our media-related 
research interest, different levels of detail in interview questions tar- 
geted at the individuals’ changing media repertoires, and differ- 
ent points in the course of the interview when we state the respective 
questions. We explored four different strategies in a pretest based on 
ten semi-structured interviews with members of the middle class— 
nine couples and one single person. The interviews were conducted 
within the thematic scope of investigating the communicative figura- 
tions of German middle-class couples in respect to media-related dis- 
turbances and coping practices. We included the life spheres of work, 
intimate relations, parenthood, long-term asset building and civil soci- 
ety engagement. Our main research question is to analyze how the 
individuals’ media repertoires and the changes thereof shape both the 
disturbances experienced and the applied coping strategies in the five 
life spheres. Based on these pilot interviews, we will eventually examine 
which of these interviewing strategies is most suitable to the research 
interest of our project. 

Even though we developed this approach in order to deal with a 
specific problem of our research project, the scope of this chapter is a 
far more general one. We aim to make a methodological contribution 
to handling the problem of the inherent tension between openness und 
thematic focus that emerges in qualitative interviews. In particular, we 
will argue that our findings can deliver profound insights for the ongoing 
discussion in the so-called ‘non-mediacentric’ media studies (e.g. Morley 
2009; Tosoni and Ridell 2016). 

Following this introduction, we first locate our study in the 
wider realm of qualitative social research and previous discussions 
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concerning the problem of openness in qualitative interviews in 
methodical standard works, as well as the handling of the phenom- 
enon of media change and media use in empirical studies focus- 
ing on the impact of media in individuals’ everyday life. Afterwards 
we describe the different interviewing strategies we considered for 
researching the role of transforming communications for disturbances 
and coping of members of the middle classes before presenting our 
findings and drawing conclusions. 


15.2 QUALITATIVE (MEDIA) RESEARCH AND THE 
CHALLENGING TENSION BETWEEN OPENNESS AND THEMATIC 
Focus 


Our research project is committed to a qualitative research perspective. 
Thus, it centres on the principle of openness and focuses on the inter- 
viewees’ subjective relevance system. We translate this orientation into 
our research questions by asking, firstly, which role does the interview- 
ees’ media repertoire play in their conduct of life with respect to distur- 
bances and coping, and secondly, how does the individual experience 
media change. 

An interviewing strategy which explicitly stresses media repertoires 
and media use would impose the researcher’s ‘thematic relevance’ 
(Schtitz and Luckmann 1973: 186ff.). Articulating our research interest 
in media, we would probably urge the interviewees to talk only about 
media-related topics. Such a ‘mediacentric? approach (Deacon and 
Stanyer 2014, 2015; Hepp etal. 2015; Lunt and Livingstone 2016) 
does not allow us to find out which role media repertoires play in the 
individuals’ general daily conduct of life. 

Nevertheless, an open approach faces an evident problem. Without a 
thematic stimulus the interviewees might not talk at all about their media 
repertoire and if and how they perceive a media change related to their 
conduct of life. A main problem in this context is the routine character 
of practices in general. According to Schiitz und Luckmann, a large part 
of our daily practices are routinized and based on ‘habitual knowledge’ 
(Schiitz and Luckmann 1973: 107ff.). These more or less ‘automatically’ 
conducted practices are primarily a ‘means to an end’. Such habitual 
knowledge has a paradoxical structure of relevance: 
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It is of the greatest relevance and yet of, so to speak, subordinate rele- 
vance. It is a determining characteristic of routine that it can be performed 
without it coming to one’s attention, therefore without it becoming the- 
matic in the cores of experience. Routine is continually ready to be grasped 
without coming into the distinct grasp of consciousness proper. Habitual 
knowledge is continually, yet marginally relevant. (Schütz and Luckmann 
1973: 109) 


In view of these remarks, media use can be regarded as a special routine 
practice, because media, as the word literally implies, are often used as 
‘means’ and not as ‘ends’. For example, using a telephone is usually not 
an end but a means to get in touch with someone. Therefore, media use 
as a form of habitual knowledge can be highly relevant for individuals’ 
conduct of life, but not as part of their conscious minds. This implies 
that an ‘activating’ thematic stimulus set by the interviewer is necessary 
in order to reconstruct this habitual knowledge of the interviewees. 

The principle of openness is discussed in most of the methodical litera- 
ture as the core principle of qualitative empirical research. It is the main 
factor that distinguishes qualitative from quantitative social research, 
ensuring the respondents’ freedom to set their own relevance structures 
during the interview (e.g. Przyborski and Wohlrab-Sahr 2009: 140; 
Gläser and Laudel 2010: 31; Helfferich 2011: 114). If interview ques- 
tions reveal the concrete research interest, this directs the interviewees’ 
response behaviour and interviewees are not able to freely state their 
opinions and experiences, but answer according to the relevance struc- 
tures set by the interviewer. As a result, the conditions for understanding 
from an outsider perspective are not given and biases occur, distorting 
the meaning and interpretation patterns we aim to retrieve from the 
respondent’s interview account (Przyborski and Wohlrab-Sahr 2009: 31). 

In order to avoid such biases but, at the same time, to ensure gain- 
ing the desired knowledge, scholars suggest different interview forms. 
Przyborski and Wohlrab-Sahr (2009), for instance, and Nohl (2012) 
advocate narrative interviewing strategies with open ended questions in 
the beginning and more precise ones in the end. Similarily, Froschauer 
and Lueger (2003) suggest dividing the interview into an initial narrative 
phase for exploration followed by a second phase of enquiry for clarifica- 
tion (69ff.). According to them, the thematic focus can thus be ensured 
by enquiring more precisely about the topic of interest as the interview 
proceeds and when the risk of influencing the respondents’ answers is 
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less severe. Although when using these narrative interviewing strategies 
researchers can adhere to the principle of openness, Nohl (2012) argues 
that even with this interviewing form, habitual knowledge as the aspect 
we are interested in cannot be retrieved as interviewees cannot reflect 
this kind of knowledge at all. According to Nohl, as an advocate of the 
Documentary Method, researchers uncover this implicit knowledge in a 
heuristic analysis of the interview data. 

As opposed to Nohl (2012), Witzel and Reiter (2012) argue that 
the respondents are indeed able to reflect upon implicit phenomena. In 
order to stimulate this reflection, they aim at producing a most natural, 
everyday conversation (see also Helfferich 2011: 115). Thus, authentic 
statements are generated that provide the condition for interpretation 
through others. Nevertheless, in spite of this common awareness of the 
difficulty of balancing openness and thematic guidance, neither Witzel 
and Reiter (2012), nor Nohl (2012), nor Przyborski and Wohlrab-Sahr 
(2009) describe how to concretely introduce the researcher’s thematic 
interest in the interview—whether during the course of the interview 
or towards its end. They do not discuss the fact that by stating their 
research interest in their interview question they might steer the inter- 
viewees’ response behaviour. 

In the same vein, authors of empirical studies on media use neglect 
the problem of influencing their respondents by introducing their 
research interest to them. As Réser states, the thematic focus on media 
use is openly revealed in most of the studies (2016: 491). Hence, there 
is hardly any problem awareness for the implicit character of media use 
and, although in communication studies qualitative interviewing is a 
well-established (Loosen 2016) and according to Roser (2016: 490) 
the most often used method for researching media use, the difficulty of 
studying media use without imposing one’s own relevance structures on 
the respondent is hardly reflected on in respective empirical studies. Most 
commonly, researchers dedicate whole sets of questions in their interview 
guides and specific enquiries to the use of certain media such as com- 
munication media (see e.g. Döring and Dietmar 2003; Ling 2005; Linke 
2010; Kirchner 2014). Others do not specify how they introduced the 
media topic in their interviews, nor give any information on the con- 
crete interview topics. Examples include Clark (2013), who conducted 
in-depth and focus group interviews as well as observations to research 
how individuals negotiate the introduction of new media in their home 
lives, Röser and Peil (2012), who investigated the domestication of the 
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internet with the help of joint partner interviews and representative 
data on internet use, and Voß (1999), who looked at work and every- 
day practices of individuals working in autonomous work arrangements. 
This neglect of precise information about the questions posed during the 
interview again shows a lack of awareness of the problems around the 
balance between thematic guidance and the principle of openness. 

With regard to implicit knowledge, von Streit (2011) stresses the 
difficulty in asking individuals about their routine practices. In order 
to yield this kind of knowledge, she therefore employed an open inter- 
view question to start the interview and subsequently asked the inter- 
viewees to describe typical days, for instance, in their work life. With the 
help of these ‘experience questions’ (Patton 2002: 350), she managed 
to retrieve implicit knowledge that the interviewees were unlikely to 
reflect upon otherwise. Through this, she intended the respondents to 
re-live their daily routines and thus recollect activities that they were usu- 
ally not aware of, such as media use. However, von Streit is not the first 
researcher who called attention to the implicit character of media use. 
Kübler (1987) earlier highlighted this phenomenon. When discussing 
the enquiry of media use in biographic interviews, he stated that in bio- 
graphical reconstruction media play only a marginal role. According to 
him, respondents are not conscious of media use and do not readily rec- 
ollect media use. Media have become a natural part of their daily routine, 
but have not reached the deep, biographical dimension of remembrance. 
Whereas events that have changed, for example, time structures or lei- 
sure activities (such as the purchase of a TV) are remembered more eas- 
ily, slow changes remain unnoticed (1987: 56f.). Therefore, he perceives 
questions targeted at the share of media reception in the constitution 
of daily life as the production of a scientific artefact, since this methodi- 
cal procedure predetermines the meaning media have for the individual 
(1987: 57). The stimuli effect of, for instance, associations connected 
with characters and idols prominent from TV could be used by the inter- 
viewer to trigger memories of and experiences with media. However, 
these should only be used to locate or enrich a statement, and not in 
order to provoke a certain response. Therefore, again, the question of 
how to precisely introduce the topic of interest and, hence, to maintain 
the thematic focus remains unclear. 

For the international ‘non-mediacentric’ media studies which emerged 
in the 1980s, the methodological problem of how to reconstruct media 
repertoires and relevance frames of media use as integral part of everyday 
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practices is a main focus (Morley and Silverstone 1991; Berker et al. 2006; 
Morley 2007, 2009; Tosoni and Ridell 2016). Paradigmatically, David 
Morley states in opposition to mediacentric approaches that ‘we need to 
“decentre” the media, in our analytical framework, so as to better under- 
stand the ways in which media processes and everyday life are interwoven 
with each other’ (Morley 2007: 200). Most studies prefer open-ended 
interviews as an adequate method to enable respondents to articulate their 
individual relevance frames (Gray 1992: 21; Krajina 2014: 51-57). Most 
empirical studies following this approach apply an ethnographic oriented 
‘methodic triangulation’, and use different forms of data collection such 
as observation, media diaries and also qualitative interviews. The latter 
is attributed a ‘pivotal role’ (Livingstone 2010: 566) to reconstruct how 
individuals use media in a broader cultural and social context. There are 
methodological reflections about the problems that the artificial interview 
situations and the interviewer’s interventions have the effect of limiting 
the possibility that respondents will tell their own ‘stories’. Furthermore, 
there is obviously a more or less explicit awareness of the structural ten- 
sion between an open-ended interview approach and the media-related 
research question in mind (Morley and Silverstone 1991: 155). But as far 
as we see, so far no systematic method has been worked out to address this 
problem. As a typical example, in his study about individuals’ ‘everyday 
encounters with public screens’ in cities, Krajina characterizes his inter- 
view method as ‘in-depth, unstructured conversation, loosely anchored 
around themes such as routines and interaction with screens’ (Krajina 
2014: 57). Nevertheless, the discussion explicitly poses questions of how 
to ‘unlock’ implicit or prereflective practices and knowledge in a phenom- 
enological perspective; implicit media use which is discussed above as a 
special routine practice is hardly reflected in the ongoing discussion. 

To summarize, we can conclude that problem awareness in the meth- 
odological literature and the media studies exists with regard to the bal- 
ancing act between adhering to the principle of openness, on the one 
hand, and maintaining the thematic focus, on the other. What is less 
discussed is the implicit nature of media use as a routine practice as 
was outlined by Kübler in 1987, but which has been neglected subse- 
quently. Although scholars found ways of enquiring about such routine 
practices with the help of experience questions that encourage respond- 
ents to reflect upon their daily routines, in most of the empirical studies 
researchers do not reflect upon the risk of influencing the interviewees’ 
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response behaviour by openly stating their topic of interest in the inter- 
views. We address this research gap with considerations of alternative 
interviewing strategies that come into question, and an exploration of a 
selection of those. 


15.3 INTERVIEWING STRATEGIES 


We developed different strategies to research the role of changing media 
repertoires as a source for disturbances and as potential coping strate- 
gies in the middle classes’ conduct of life with the help of semi-structured 
interviews. These strategies differ in two respects: firstly, with regard to the 
way of naming media repertoires and media change as a research interest; 
and secondly, with regard to the way of enquiring about the respondents’ 
media use and the relevance media have in their daily routines. 

On the first variable, the options are: to explicitly name the respond- 
ents’ media repertoire as our research interest; to implicitly state this as 
being of interest; or not to mention it at all. The advantage of the first 
option is that the respondents are fully aware of the purpose of the study, 
and thus have the opportunity to reflect upon the role that media play in 
their conduct of life. However, at the same time, explicitly mentioning 
this research interest limits the interviewees in independently setting the 
relevance of media to their conduct of life. They might address the topic 
merely in order to satisfy the researcher. Analogous to the bias of ‘social 
desirability’, this response behaviour could be labelled as ‘researcher’s 
desirability’. The second option, of only implicitly mentioning media 
change as one research interest among others, slightly diminishes the 
risk of this bias by dispersing the focal point. Nevertheless, only the third 
option of not mentioning the media-related research interest at all allows 
fully unimpaired assessment of whether or not the middle-class couples 
perceive their media repertoires as relevant to their conduct of life. At the 
same time, however, media could play a crucial role in their daily practices 
even though the couples are not aware of it, or simply do not conceive it 
as significant for the study and therefore make no mention of it. 

Consequently, the second variable for the enquiry method is 
another important factor. Again, there are three different options to be 
considered. The first option is to pose media-related questions after each 
set of questions dealing with one of the previously identified life spheres, 
targeting the media repertoires in the respective domain. In this way, the 
topic can be taken up for each of the life spheres if it was not mentioned 
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and elaborated upon sufficiently by the interviewees before. Thus, the rel- 
evance of media set by the respondents can be controlled for, while at the 
same time there is no risk of fully omitting it in cases where the couples 
do not bring up the subject themselves. However, to the detriment of this 
approach, questions focusing on the respondents’ media repertoires after 
the first set of questions could influence the relevance interviewees attach 
to media in the subsequently discussed life spheres, resulting in biased 
response behaviour. Consequently, the relevance the interviewee attaches 
to the role of media repertoire is distorted. The second option is to ask 
for media repertoires only at the end of the interview and after all the 
different life spheres have been addressed. These questions would encom- 
pass all domains and would make the respondent reflect upon the media 
impact in a comparative way without disturbing the flow of the interview 
for those who do not mention by themselves media as relevant to their 
conduct of life. Nonetheless, a disadvantage of this strategy could be 
the detachment of these media-related questions from the respective life 
spheres, requiring each interviewee to recollect them themselves. A third 
option is, again, not to ask for the middle-class couples’ media repertoires 
at all. On the one hand, this strategy bears the advantage of leaving it 
solely to the interviewees to determine the media’s relevance to their con- 
duct of life. On the other hand, this approach runs the risk that media 
repertoires are not mentioned by the respondents at all. 

Based on these two variables with three different options each, nine 
different strategies arise to investigate the role of media repertoires and 
media change as both sources of disturbances and as strategies of how to 
cope with them (see Table 15.1). These are neither to state the research 
interest, nor to ask questions targeting media, or not to state the media- 
related research interest, but to ask such questions either at the end of 
the entire interview or after each set of questions. Other strategies are to 
explicitly state the media-related research interest, not to further enquire 
unless the respondents address the topic themselves, or to again ask cor- 
responding questions at the end of the interview or after each set of 
questions dealing with one of the identified life spheres. Finally, media 
change can be stated implicitly as one research interest among others, 
and then again, questions dealing with this area can be asked not at all, at 
the end of the interview or after each set of questions. 

From these options we decided against the strategies of not stating 
our interest in media use and media change. Nevertheless, asking focused 
questions on the topic either at the end of the interview or after each 
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Table 15.1 The four implemented strategies to research the role of changing 
media repertoires in a pretest 


Questions related to media ensemble 


Research interest Not at all At the end of the After each set of 


stated entire interview questions 
Not at all 1 
Explicitly 2 
Implicitly 3 4 


set of questions appeared illogical and would have confused the inter- 
viewees. In the same vein, we dismissed the reverse strategies of explicitly 
or implicitly stating media change as the research interest (thus rais- 
ing awareness) but then not at all or hardly following up on the topic, 
since we deemed this to be inconsistent. Consequently, four strate- 
gies remained. Strategy 1 involves neither stating media change as the 
research interest, nor following up on the topic by asking questions on it. 
This represents the most open interview form as it leaves it completely to 
the respondents whether or not they address the topic of media change 
and media repertoires. Strategy 2 means explicitly stating the media focus 
and enquiring about this after each set of questions with regard to the 
respective life sphere. This represents the least open interview form and 
has a strong focus on media repertoires. Strategy 3 involves implicitly 
stating the media interest and posing corresponding questions at the end 
of the interview. This is a looser form, giving more space for the couples 
to set their relevance structure. Strategy 4 implicitly states the interest in 
the respondents’ media repertoires and follows up on this with the help 
of related enquiries after each set of questions on one of the chosen life 
spheres. This provides both orientation towards changing media reper- 
toires as well as room for the respondents’ own relevance structures. 

In order to explore these different interview forms, we conducted ten 
semi-structured interviews between June 2015 and January 2016. One 
of these interviews was conducted with a single person, whereas the oth- 
ers were joint partner interviews.! All interviewees were living in a shared 
household with their partners in Bremen and its surroundings and were 
between 34 and 64 years old. Moreover, they were biological parents or 
caregivers of children between the age of five and 19, of whom at least 
one attended school. Three of the interviews were conducted in university 
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offices and the others took place in the interviewees’ private homes. All 
interviews were conducted in German and transcribed verbatim. 

Having conducted ten interviews, we explored interviewing strategy 
l three times, strategies 2 and 3 twice each, and strategy 4 three times. 
Strategy 1 was conducted three times owing to practical reasons that fol- 
lowed from the research process, while strategy 4 was conducted three times 
because it turned out to be the preferred option. Although ten interviews 
constitute only a small sample, they provide a sufficient basis for our purpose 
of exploring a topic that researchers have hitherto not explicitly reflected on. 


15.4 EMPIRICAL FINDINGS: How To FIGURE OUT A PROPER 
INTERVIEW STRATEGY FOR A NON-MEDIACENTRIC MEDIA STUDY 


Interviewing strategy 1 
neither stating media-related research interest, nor following up on the topic 
during the course of the interview 


With the first interviewing strategy, we neither mentioned media 
change as the research interest, nor posed corresponding questions dur- 
ing the course of the interview. Thus, we left it entirely to the respond- 
ents to address the topic if they perceived it as relevant for their conduct 
of life, and introduced the topic of our project as follows: 


We are interested in how this conduct of life has changed in your personal 
perception and your experience,” but also in practical questions of how 
you arrange your everyday life against this backdrop, and how you deal 
with changes and challenges. 


Two remarkable cases demonstrate the ambivalent outcome of this inter- 
viewing strategy. In the case of a middle-aged couple with both partners 
working in information technology (IT), media use was mentioned as 
both disturbances and coping strategies in several of the identified life 
spheres without being asked. This applied, for instance, to both the 
domains of work and family: 


IPOl: That [i.e. work] interferes strongly with private life or family 
life. Because we’re so well connected and own several smart- 
phones which are always somewhere nearby, it actually always 
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happens to me that I also read work-related emails. Partly I do 
this on purpose. So it happens that I’m standing on a football 
field attending a match or picking up a child and then reply 
to an (...) email if these are things for which a quick reply is 
required or something like that. (P1: 90-97) 


Apart from the fact that their media repertoire increased the blurring of 
boundaries between work and family, the couple also made use of media 
in order to manage both life spheres: 


IPOl: Well, sometimes you have to be [at your workplace] on another 
or a second day, so then I have to make sure that this same day I 
don’t have any appointments in the afternoon and say, ‘[IP02], 
you have to pick up the children’ or something, so this is very 
much about communication. 

IP02: Mm, well good, we have [figured out] this already to some 
extent with the joint calendar and so on, that’s already a lot, yes. 
These organizational tricks, all these organizational tricks are of 
course already [something]; many others don’t do that (...). 

IP01: Yes, here come all our cool IT tools. (...) Well, we have a Google 
calendar, so really online, which we have on our smartphones 
and our computers that we’re mostly using at work. (...) There 
is my calendar in which I have my private appointments or every- 
thing in one, my private appointments, and work appointments. 
[IP02] can see all of this and reversed, I can also see that. That 
means, if a colleague asks me, ‘Can we make an appointment for 
17 July?’ I say, ‘Oops, [IP02] has a meeting [at work] that day, 
that’s going to be difficult in case one of the kids is sick or some- 
thing.’ That means, I can already consider this and I don’t have 
to write an email or call first in order to ask whether I can sched- 
ule an appointment for this day or not. (P1: 938-968) 


As these quotations illustrate, the media environment and the couple’s 
media repertoire play a crucial role both in their work lives, as well as in 
how they reconcile family and work. Accordingly, the issue of media use 
came up naturally without any incentive being required. 

However, this did not apply to another interview that was conducted 
employing the same interviewing strategy. Hence, one respondent inter- 
viewed individually did not mention media in any respect through- 
out the entire course of the interview(P4). This was the case, in spite 
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of her being a medical professional working in her surgery in the third 
generation. Based on this long tradition of running the practice in her 
family, we can assume that she must have witnessed major media-related 
changes and developments, at least at her workplace. Not having been 
informed about our interest in media environments and repertoires, and 
hence, not having been encouraged to reflect upon respective changes, 
she did not consider these in her account. Therefore, it is likely that a 
stimulus drawing her attention to media change would have stimu- 
lated her to reflect upon the topic and led to a different, more yield- 
ing outcome for our purposes—despite the apparently low relevance she 
attaches to media in her conduct of life. As a consequence, the risk of 
media change not being mentioned at all seems to be too high when 
conducting interviews according to this first interviewing strategy. 
Interviewing strategy 2 
explicitly stating the media-related research interest plus enquiries after 
each set of questions dealing with one of the life spheres 

Conducting the interviews according to the second interviewing strat- 
egy, we explicitly stated media change as the main research interest using 
the following formulation: 


We are interested in how this conduct of life has changed in your personal 
perception and your experience, but also in practical questions of how 
you arrange your everyday life against this backdrop, and how you deal 
with changes and challenges. We are particularly interested in the role that 
media change, i.e. increasing mediatization, e.g. in the form of an increase 
of digital media, such as email, or SMS impacting the individual’s everyday 
life, plays for these changes as well as for dealing with these changes. 


Subsequently, we enquired about the respondents’ media repertoire after 
each set of questions dealing with one of the identified life spheres. The 
interviews conducted in this way showed that highlighting the interest 
in the respondents’ media repertoires and their change over time when 
introducing the topic led to the respondents strongly focusing on the 
media aspect, particularly for the first set of questions. 


Interviewer: All right, I would like to start with the life sphere of occu- 
pation and career, and in the media it’s always discussed 
that there are many changes: they talk about acceleration, 
more mobility, more flexibility are discussed and I’m first 
of all interested in how you experience this in your every- 
day working life? 
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IP03: Do you want to start, yes? 

IP04: Well, there is constant accessibility, right? Just through the 
mobile phone you’re always available or at least contactable and 
reachable. And through email contact, well that’s all much faster 
and, yes, graspable. (P2: 1-11) 


The example shows that although the initial question was not clearly tar- 
geted at media, the respondent focused on media use which had been 
explicitly stated as the main research interest in the introduction to 
the interview. Although this choice could also reflect the relevance the 
respondent attaches to media in this specific domain, it seems unlikely 
since other interviewees chose a broader start when discussing this life 
sphere, or talked about further disturbances later on. In the present case, 
the media focus tended to limit both interviewees’ responses to the topic 
of media, leading them to neglect other factors that might have changed 
and caused disturbances in their work life, and likely overshadowing their 
own relevance structure. Although this constraint dissolved or was less 
prominent with regard to domains discussed later, the narrow concen- 
tration initially limited the respondents in their reflections and response 
behaviour. 

This initial focus on the explicitly stated research interest in media 
repertoires is particularly evident, since the couple in this interview did 
not bring up the media topic in other life spheres again unless specifically 
asked for it. Thus, enquiring about their media use after each set of ques- 
tions discussing one life sphere proved to be useful. 


Interviewer: How about media communication in the family? Do you 
use new media there? 


IP03: Oh, we have a lot of media ((laughing)). 
IP04: What do we have? 
IP03: We have a lot of media ((laughing)), the two of us, don’t 


we? Well, so that we can also communicate through 
email, we’ll organize family issues through email. 
Especially if it’s external, like the choir is writing, or what 
the violin instructor [wrote], that I can [forward this to 
you. 

IP04: [Yes, yes, yes. Or also through telephone and SMS. 
(P2: 550-563) 
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Here another enquiry was necessary to again stimulate reflection upon 
media use in the life sphere of parenthood and family life, although the 
partners widely used media to organize their daily life. In spite of this 
substantial and daily presence, the media focus faded into the back- 
ground over the course of the interview, showing that these enquiries are 
beneficial to remind the respondents and assure continuation of this the- 
matic priority. 

Interviewing strategy 3 
implicitly stating the media-related research interest plus enquiries at the 
end of the entire interview 


Following the third interviewing strategy, we mentioned media change 
implicitly as the research interest applying the following formulation: 


We are interested in how this conduct of life has changed in your personal 
perception and your experience, but also in practical questions of how you 
arrange your everyday life against this backdrop, and how you deal with 
changes and challenges, and also which role the increasing mediatization 
of everyday life might play for this. 


We followed up on the topic only at the end of the entire interview. In 
some cases, this implicit stimulus and the lack of frequent enquiries on 
the media subject led to the respondents forgetting about this research 
interest over the course of the interview. Neglecting the topic might or 
might not reflect the relevance the respondents attach to media in their 
conduct of life, but could also indicate that this focus fades into the 
background if not taken up occasionally on the part of the interviewer, 
as discussed above. However, in other cases respondents interviewed 
with this third interviewing strategy actually did talk about the impact 
of a changing media repertoire on their conduct of life, referring to the 
implicit stimulus set in the introduction to the interview topic. 


IP05: I think this topic of flexibility, mobility and so on has many 
qualities that I appreciate, but one real burden is that the pos- 
sibilities are SO gigantic. You used to have a phone from 
Telekom, it wasn’t called Telekom, it was called the Post. 
Usually it worked, but if it didn’t, you called somewhere and 
someone came, tightened a bolt and left again. Or you didn’t 
have a phone, then you had different problems. But NOW. 
Oh God! Which provider? Which call rate? With a mobile 
phone there are three million call rates and I realize, basically, 
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this is too much for me. I don’t have time for that. And then 
I realize—and this was an aspect you also mentioned at the 
beginning: digital world. I believe everything we accelerate: 
transcribing, typing with the computer and so on. All this always 
returns as a problem in the form of this flood of possibilities. 
(P3: 1712-1721) 


Possibly, the interviewee would have mentioned this irritation in her 
conduct of life irrespective of the impulse to reflect upon a changing 
media environment and her own media repertoire. However, there are 
indicators that the implicitly stated research interest stimulated the con- 
sideration of this. The reference to the impulse given in the introduc- 
tion to the interview implies that this inspired the respondent to make 
the connection between her reflections and the changing media environ- 
ment. At the same time, the implicitly set stimulus did not overshadow 
her own relevance structure, which is supported by the fact that the topic 
came up in the course of her statement and was not triggered by a direct 
enquiry. Consequently, the implicit naming of the media-related research 
interest can produce an adequate balance. 

With this third interviewing strategy, we further observed that the 
enquiry about media-related topics only at the end of the interview came 
as a surprise for the interviewees, who were attuned to the announced 
five sets of questions, and tended to be tired by the end of the inter- 
view. Thus, it is likely that they answered the respective questions in a 
less elaborate and committed way than previous ones. Moreover, it can 
be assumed that at the end, the respondents were no longer aware of, 
or were not able to recollect, all aspects of the previously discussed life 
spheres and, hence, responded in a way that does not allow for separate 
conclusions for the different life spheres under study. Consequently, the 
interviewees might neglect crucial aspects, meaning that the retrospective 
questions yield less detail. 

Interviewing strategy 4 
implicitly stating the media-related research interest plus enquiries after 
each set of questions dealing with one of the life spheres 

Applying the fourth interviewing strategy, we stated our inter- 
est in the role of changing media environments and repertoires for the 
respondents’ conduct of life only implicitly using the same formulation 
as in strategy 3 (see above). 
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We enquired about the respondents’ media use after each set of ques- 
tions dealing with one of the previously identified life spheres. The 
implicit statement that media was one among other research interests 
led some respondents to take up the topic in their narrative. Others did 
not talk about their media use spontaneously. This differing response 
behaviour implies that the stimulus was not so strong that it overshad- 
owed their own relevance structures, but that it left room for them to 
discuss individual chances and disturbances. When respondents men- 
tioned media use in the depictions of their everyday life, these statements 
provided the interviewer with links to further enquiry on the topic, thus 
enabling natural conversation. 


IP17: (...) The new media enable me to do a lot of coordination 
work of my job myself—independent of space and time. 
Therefore, I’m more flexible, but therefore I’m also more 
out and about, and out and about in shorter intervals. I 
would say there are many more..., or basically it applies 
to me that the options of doing several things increases, 
with it the problem of choice increases—what I am doing 
is rather becoming too much. But the coordination work 
necessary for doing these things has all become much eas- 
ier owing to the new media. 

Interviewer: Could you describe again what are, or which are, these 
media that play a role for you? (P9: 22-32) 


However, also for those who did not initially mention media dur- 
ing the interviews, media-related enquiries did not come as a surprise. 
In such cases, asking for media repertoires was not perceived as unnatu- 
ral and did not disturb the course of the interview, since these questions 
were not posed before the topic was raised by the interviewees them- 
selves or at the end of each section of interview questions. Consequently, 
the media focus did not artificially create supposedly desired responses. 


Interviewer: (...) You’ve mentioned before that sometimes there are 
business trips. Do you use something like Skype or any... 

IP19: No. 

Interviewer: ... other media? 

IP18: No. We’re, I, well, ((laughing)), a friend of mine recently 
said that ’m a media dinosaur. 
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Interviewer: OK. ((laughing)) 

IP18: So in the sense of, that actually already distinct, doesn’t 
exist any more. I’d also be so difficult to get hold of and 
so on. (P10: 856-869) 


Another reason for the lack of this ‘interviewer’s desirability’ could be 
the fact that media use was initially mentioned only as one among other 
research interests. Hence, interviewees might have perceived it as more 
legitimate and might have felt more comfortable about not being able to 
extensively talk about media. At the same time, enquiring about media 
use with regard to every life sphere ensured that respondents who did 
not attribute high relevance to media did not drop the subject entirely, as 
was sometimes the case with strategy 3, when such questions were posed 
only at the end of the interview. 

Consequently, this fourth interviewing strategy allowed interviewees 
to express their individual relevance structures. Illustrative evidence for 
this claim is the interview account of a couple in which one partner is to 
a much higher degree involved with media and media use than the other. 
They readily stated their different weighting of media for their daily rou- 
tines in the different interview sections. This can be shown in relation to 
the life sphere of work. Asked about the changes in his everyday work 
life, the husband, an employee of an internationally operating industrial 
enterprise, immediately identifies changed media repertoires as a driver 
for changed working practices: 


IP15: Yes, OK. Yes, Pm working for [...] here in the factory in 
Bremen and there very, very much happens at a very, very high 
pace regarding the topic of change. Everything is getting more 
and more centralized. Areas get pooled together; you work ..., 
before you maybe worked only for the [main] factory, by now 
Germany-wide. It even stretches to, to world-wide and because 
of technology, like for example IT, computers, smartphones and 
so on, it is becoming ..., it is a lot what we as employees are fac- 
ing, in my opinion. (P8: 45-51) 

IP15: What has also changed, is very strongly that the technology in 
the environment ..., well, we work a lot, a lot now with video 
conferences, telephone conferences, a lot is done via internet; 
you activate your computer screen, and then, so to speak, you 
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work in a room-spanning way on documents and you more and 
more, let’s say, collect information instead of developing and 
researching it. (P8: 79-84) 


This interviewee’s description reveals that media change and media 
use are highly relevant aspects of his everyday work life. In the course of 
the interview, this corresponds with his strong attention to media tech- 
nology and media change: 


IP15: 


We are only end users via smartphone or computer and 
type something, but in the background also very, very 
much happens digitally. Current control is largely ..., 
companies all work digitally, information gets exchanged. 
In my opinion, all this is also part of the topic of digi- 
talization. (—) I believe this digitalization changes society 
very, very much. But it’s, I think it’s no longer stoppable. 
(P8: 3126-3131) 


In contrast, his wife who works part-time as a freelancer in children’s 
education and the care sector, does not mention media in respect to her 
work at all. Only after explicitly being asked about media use does she 
mention WhatsApp as part of her everyday work life: 


IP14: 


Interviewer: 
IP14: 


Yes, that’s also such a topic. WhatsApp, right, is this, do 
you know this? 

Yes. 

Yes. At some point [during work], the women started say- 
ing: Oh, don’t we want to open a WhatsApp group, like 
for us? Otherwise I don’t need it professionally, but then, 
so I can cancel; if one of the children is sick, I have to 
call eight women, not all of them pick up, I’m stressed 
whether one is now waiting in front of the door and I’m 
not there and she doesn’t know what’s going on. So I 
gratefully accepted. But there is ..., all this nonsense that 
somehow gets posted. And now, I directly mute it. And 
in this respect, I use it a little bit in the work context, but 
when the group has finished, I kindly say goodbye and 
delete it and am gone. But otherwise I use it for work 
only to call. (P8: 641-650) 
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In contrast to her husband, for her, media use is not a crucial part 
of her everyday work life. She explicitly describes media usage as mar- 
ginal and of minor relevance (‘I use it a little bir‘). In comparison with 
her husband, her media use corresponds with a generally lower subjective 
attention to media-related topics during the interview. 

The reconstruction of the couple’s different relevance structures 
shows that strategy 4 is well balanced between openness and thematic 
focus: on the one hand, it provides the interviewees with room to 
express their own relevance structures and, on the other hand, it allows 
the researcher to carefully examine the role of media use and media 
change. Thus, it is possible to reconstruct the degree to which mediati- 
zation and media change shape the individuals’ lifeworld. 

After having explored four different interviewing strategies, one of 
them, namely strategy 4, can be identified as the most suitable for our 
purposes. 

Strategy 1 was successful in one, but not in the other two interviews 
conducted in this way. Depending on the respondents’ involvement with 
media, without stating the media-related research request at all they 
attached more or less relevance to the changing media environment and 
their own media repertoire. However, the risk that media are not men- 
tioned at all is too high for our project targeted at researching media- 
related changing communicative figurations in middle-class couples’ 
conduct of life. 

Strategy 2 proved to be ambivalent. While prominently highlighting 
the media focus led to an initial bias towards media-related disturbances 
and overshadowed the respondents’ own relevance structure, the fre- 
quent enquiry about media environment and repertoires ensured recol- 
lection of the topic. 

Strategy 3 again had advantages and disadvantages. On the one hand, 
the implicit impetus provided orientation without impairing interview- 
ees’ own relevance structures; on the other hand, some interviewees 
forgot about this focus in the course of the interview. This neglect was 
further induced by the lack of follow-up questions during the interview. 
Additionally, the occurrence of the media-related questions only after 
having discussed all the different life spheres was perceived as tiresome 
on the part of the respondents, who had been attuned to the announced 
five sets of questions. 

Consequently, strategy 4 appears to be the one that best suits the 
purposes of our project. The set stimulus is subtle and thus does not 
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dominate the interviewees’ response behaviour; yet it is strong enough 
to contain the presence of the media topic throughout the interview. 
Most importantly, this interviewing strategy allows the respondents’ indi- 
vidual relevance structures with respect to media and media use as part of 
their daily routines to be captured. 


15.5 CONCLUSION 


Studying media use in middle-class individuals’ conduct of life as rou- 
tine practice, we were confronted with the difficulty of how to retrieve 
habitual knowledge through interviewing without imposing our rel- 
evance structure onto the respondents. Therefore, we were looking 
for an interviewing strategy that meets both the requirement of open- 
ness as the main principle of qualitative research and of thematic guid- 
ance throughout the interview. We explored four different interviewing 
strategies with the help of ten semi-structured interviews covering dif- 
ferent life spheres, namely work, intimate relations, parenthood, long- 
term asset building as well as civil society engagement, and found one 
strategy that meets our purposes. By naming media use as one research 
interest among others and enquiring into it only after the respondents 
had brought up the topic themselves or at the end of each set of ques- 
tions, this strategy allows for the interviewees’ habitual knowledge to be 
addressed and at the same time provides room for the individuals’ own 
relevance structures. 

As stated in the introduction, our findings do not only deal with a spe- 
cific problem solution for our particular research project but in general 
can provide significant methodological insights and impulses for quali- 
tative research approaches applying interview methods. First of all, our 
findings address in a pragmatical perspective a basic question of qualita- 
tive research, that is, how to ‘unlock’ individuals’ routine practices by ret- 
rospectively asking them about it. This is, as we discussed (see Chap. 2), 
of particular importance for media studies because of the highly implicit 
character of media use as a routine practice. Furthermore, we argue that 
this chapter—representing a media-centred approach—can contrib- 
ute to the ongoing discussion of ‘media-centric’ versus ‘media-centred’ 
approaches in media and communication research (Deacon and Stanyer 
2014, 2015; Hepp et al. 2015; Lunt and Livingstone 2016). Our find- 
ings can provide a systematic interview guide for the examination of rel- 
evance structures that media repertoires have in individuals’ everyday life 
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from a subjective perspective. By finding the right balance between open- 
ended interview questions and thematic focus imposed by the researcher, 
our approach promotes ‘a nuanced and critical grasp of the reciprocity 
of media and everyday life’ (Tosoni and Ridell 2016: 1286). Up to now 
this challenge has been largely delegated to the individual researcher’s 
improvisation skills in concrete interview situations. Finally, the interview 
strategy we developed here could be especially useful for the examination 
of cross-media practices because, as our empirical discussion made clear, 
our approach is able to highlight the relevance and diversity of media 
use and media technologies in certain life spheres such as work, family or 
civic engagement as well as in these spheres’ interconnections. 


NOTES 


1. We opted for joint partner interviews instead of separate interviews based 
on the assumption that there is some kind of division of labour among 
partners with regard to the life spheres. Thus, interviewing them together 
provides us with a maximum expertise for each life sphere. 

2. The concept of ‘conduct of life’ (Lebensfiihrung) was previously explained 
to the interviewees. 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Complexity of Datafication: Putting 


Digital Traces in Context 


Andreas Breiter and Andreas Hepp 


16.1 INTRODUCTION 


A prominent characteristic of deep mediatization is an ongoing datafication. 
This means that in a moment when more and more media become 
digital they are not only means of communication but increasingly also 
of generating data. These data can be used for very different purposes. 
The basis of this datafication are ‘digital traces’. Whatever users do, as 
soon as they live in this highly mediatized social world they leave ‘foot- 
prints’ of their digital media use that build ‘digital traces’. Partly, users do 
this consciously, for example by uploading photographs or writing com- 
ments on the ‘time lines’ of digital platforms. But often users are not aware 
of it and it ‘happens’ as an (unintended) side effect of our media-related 
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activities. This is, for example, the case when using a search engine or when 
reading newspapers online, where only a limited group of users are aware of 
the scope of related traces and their further use, for example in the adver- 
tizing industry (Turow 2011). But digital traces go even further: they are 
not just made by the users themselves but also by others when they interact 
online with reference to them, for example by synchronizing their address 
books with our digital addresses, by tagging pictures, texts or other digi- 
tal artefacts with the names of other users. Digital traces nowadays even 
begin before the date of birth and beyond death. One example for this is 
the ‘mediatization of parenthood’ (Damkjer 2015), which results in pro- 
cesses of constructing ‘parenthood’ before birth, as pregnancy is accompa- 
nied with an ongoing flow of communication via apps and platforms that 
produces digital traces of a ‘forthcoming child’. Then the question “who is 
allowed to leave these traces of an even unborn?’ becomes an issue in a kind 
of family communication policy. In such a sense, as individuals, collectivities 
or organizations ‘we cannot not leave digital traces’ (Merzeau 2009: 4) in 
times of deep mediatization. Therefore, datafication reflects an increasing 
complexity of the social world by adding a new level of social construction 
that is delegated to algorithms and software. 

Methodologically speaking, the emergence of such kinds of digital 
traces is a problem for empirical media and communication research. 
Existing research on datafication shows that one problem is the access 
to such kinds of data. In many cases, the application program interfaces 
(APIs) which open access to this kind of data are controlled by compa- 
nies in outstanding power positions, such as Apple, Twitter, Facebook or 
Google. However, even if such an access is given, yet another problem 
arises. How can this data be put into context in a way that one is able to 
analyze it in a socially meaningful way? 

In this chapter, we want to deepen the discussion of this second problem 
of contextualizing digital traces. First, we will reflect on digital traces as a 
phenomenon of complexity more generally. Then we will take the example 
of data from learning management systems to discuss possible strategies of 
how to put such automatically generated data into context by the use of 
qualitative methods that become triangulated. On such a basis, we finally 
want to draw some conclusions about the future challenges of this kind 
of research. Overall, this chapter can only argue in an exemplary way, tak- 
ing a specific and thus limited case of analysis. But we hope that our more 
detailed discussion makes it possible to outline different options for future 
methodological developments in media and communication research. 
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16.2 DIGITAL TRACES AS A PHENOMENON OF COMPLEXITY 


Understanding digital traces as the sequence of ‘digital footprints’ which 
are left by the use of digital media and services represents quite a new 
area of media and communication research. At the same time, we can 
refer this back to more prolonged discussions about whether ‘new’ 
media also require ‘new’ methods of research (see for example Golding 
and Splichal 2013; Hutchinson 2016), and have to contextualize it in 
the much more far-reaching discussion surrounding ‘digital humanities’ 
and its methods (Baum and Sticker 2015; Gardiner and Musto 2015). 
As a phenomenon, digital traces have evoked a sophisticated but also 
controversial methodological discussion (Kitchin 2014). In this respect, 
we can notice a multiple complexity of the phenomenon. 

First of all, it is important to be aware that they are more than just 
(big) data. As ‘big data’ is used as ‘a catch-all, amorphous phrase’ 
(Kitchin and McArdle 2016), it provokes substantial discussions about its 
capacity. Heavily criticized by one group of scholars (boyd and Crawford 
2012; Andrejevic 2014), it is regarded as the future of empirical research 
by others (Mayer-Schénberger and Cukier 2013; Townsend 2013). 
Hence, we follow a different direction while discussing some questions 
of big data later more in detail. Digital traces are a kind of digital data 
which become meaningful because this sequence of ‘digital footprints’ 
is in a technical procedure of construction related to a certain actor or 
action, typically an individual but in principle also a collectivity or an 
organization. By such procedures of connecting data with entities of the 
social world they become meaningful information, and this is the rea- 
son why companies and other organizations of data processing are highly 
interested in this kind of data aggregation in relation to ‘real’ people. 
For the purpose of empirical research, a good starting point is to define 
digital traces as numerically produced correlations of disparate kinds of 
data that are generated by practices of individual, collective and corpora- 
tive actors in a digitalized media environment.! The complexity of digital 
traces is reasoned by the variety of their production, but also the variety 
of possible correlations. 

Recently, digital traces and related possibilities of data generation 
became an issue of fundamental critique of social science methods; one 
that we do not share in detail but have to be aware of. The argument at 
this point is that with increasing datafication, methods of social sciences 
increasingly entered a ‘crisis’ as digital traces seem to be a much more 
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proper data source than the kinds of data typically used in social sciences 
(Savage and Burrows 2007). While the sample survey and the in-depth 
interview once represented innovative contributions to a methodologi- 
cally informed description and understanding of the social world, now- 
adays because of datafication—and hence accessible data sources—they 
would produce a much more limited access to the procedures of how 
society is constructed. Its main governing organizations—companies, 
administrations, educational and government institutions—get much of 
their information via an ongoing observation and analysis of the various 
digital traces left by the people. Against such sources, any proposition 
academic research can produce based on surveys and interviews seems to 
be flawed. Many established methods would come under pressure with 
recent datafication as they cannot deliver proper answers to the prob- 
lems under question, something that is described as the ‘social life of 
methods’ (Savage 2013: 5). Therefore, we would need to ‘reassemble 
social science methods’ (Ruppert et al. 2013: 22). A widely discussed 
conclusion from this is to think about new forms of data collection 
and analysis that are based on ‘digital methods’ (Rogers 2013: 1, 13). 
Methods such as crawling, scraping or data mining take digital traces as 
sources for empirical research. They do not use special procedures for 
data collection to produce data that is then analyzed; but rather they are 
methods of using digital traces as a source for analysis. 

Some proponents even go one step further, arguing that digi- 
tal traces would allow for the first time a direct access to ongoing pro- 
cesses of social construction. Maybe the most prominent example is 
Bruno Latour’s integration of digital traces investigation into his over- 
all approach to social analysis (see Latour 2007). A ‘digital traceability’ 
(Venturini and Latour 2010: 6) then becomes a possibility for analyzing 
processes of social construction in situ: ‘Being interested in the construc- 
tion of social phenomena implies tracking each of the actors involved and 
each of the interactions between them’ (Venturini and Latour 2010: 5). 
With digital traces, so the argument, we might have such a direct access, 
as they would allow us to witness processes of assembling in the moment 
they take place (see Latour et al. 2012; Venturini 2012). 

From our point of view, this move largely misunderstands the main 
points of digital traces and the complexity of their analysis. First of all, 
there remains the fundamental problem of misinterpreting the social 
world as ‘flat’ and therefore as reconstructable solely by an analysis of cor- 
related ‘footprints’ in digital media. This is one point of access which is 
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non-responsive, but one that reduces the present complexity of the data- 
fied social world to the ontology of a flat society.? Second, and even more 
fundamentally, such an approach misunderstands digital traces as some- 
thing ‘neutral’, offering us a ‘direct access’ to society. However, digital 
traces are not ‘neutral phenomena’; rather, they rely on the technical 
procedures of governing institutions: the companies, administrations 
and agencies that produce this kind of data. With governing we mean 
that these institutions are organizations that are in a powerful position 
to define the character and structure of data and metadata as well as its 
possible purposes of use. Actors can access this purposefully constructed 
and not objective data as individuals (independent workers, civic hackers), 
collectivities or organizations only in a controlled way. Therefore, as in 
any established method of social science, digital traces as indicators of 
social reality have to be critically reflected with regard to their particular 
perspective and the underlying biases in which they are produced. 

Concluding from this, our approach to digital traces refers back to a cri- 
tique of any naive understanding of ‘big data’ (cf. Puschmann and Burgess 
2014). Especially beyond academic research, there is high hope of the 
promise of new forms of analysis with reference to a so-called ‘revolution 
of big data’. The core argument of this hope is that huge amounts of data- 
based information can be related and analyzed with automated procedures 
without predefining theoretical assumptions, and at the same time can lay 
the ground to predict future developments. This would make a new, purely 
data-oriented knowledge production possible that is partly positioned 
against theoretically informed forms of academic research. As promi- 
nent representatives of big data analysis put it, ‘no longer do we necessar- 
ily require a valid substantive hypothesis about a phenomenon to begin 
to understand our world’ (Mayer-Schönberger and Cukier 2013: 55). 
Or, as formulated in the sub-title of a best-selling practical guide (Marr 
2015), it is about ‘using smart big data, analytics and metrics to make bet- 
ter decisions and improve performance’. In education, ‘learning analytics’ 
(Ferguson 2012; Papamitsiou and Economides 2014) based on big data 
become the new vision to control and manage individual learning processes 
purely by algorithms. Similarly, student assessment data based on psycho- 
metric tests are used by administrators to rank schools, incentivize teachers 
and to create their accountability systems (Anagnostopoulos et al. 2013). 
But as Perrotta and Williamson (2016) clearly point out, the production of 
the underlying data structures and algorithms and their construction power 
in social life are often neglected. 
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Such an approach reduces the complexity of the phenomenon of digital 
traces to a ‘big data paradigm’ that is about ‘managing data and trans- 
forming it into usable and sellable knowledge’ (Elmer et al. 2015: 3). 
From the point of view of empirical research methods in social sciences, 
such hopes are partly based on what we can call a ‘mythology of big data’, 
that is ‘large data sets offer a higher form of intelligence and knowledge 
that can generate insights that were previously impossible, with the aura 
of truth, objectivity, and accuracy’ (boyd and Crawford 2012: 2). This 
kind of ‘social analytics’ (Couldry et al. 2015) refers back to the ‘gradual 
normalisation of datafication’ (van Dijck 2014: 198) as a new paradigm in 
science and society. This is exactly the point where we have to be careful: 
researchers of big data ‘tend to echo these claims concerning the nature of 
social media data as natural traces and of platforms as neutral facilitators’ 
(van Dijck 2014: 199). The idea is that once the easy work of gather- 
ing data is completed, the ‘data will speak for itself? (Mosco 2014: 180). 
The hope becoming articulated in such a discourse is that big data would 
offer a possibility to reduce the complexity of analyzing the social. Or put 
another way: big data is constructed as an easy way to handle the com- 
plexity of our datafied social world by datafication. 

As we know in the meantime, (meta)data cannot be considered as ‘raw 
resources’ that offer any direct access to a complex datafied social world 
(Gitelman and Jackson 2013, 7: Bowker 2014: 1797; van Dijck 2014: 
201; Borgman 2015). In contrast, the main methodological task for 
empirical research on digital traces is to make them meaningful in a social 
sense, that is to explain the causalities and relations that go beyond pure 
aggregations and correlations as they are put up by automated collections 
of data. As a consequence, the methodological challenge for research- 
ing transforming communications is less than just an automated analy- 
sis of big data, as often postulated: rather, the methodological challenge 
lies in how to relate digital traces to further sources of data by means 
of which such traces become validated as well as interpretable and can 
subsequently be referred to in more sophisticated explanations and pro- 
cedures of theory building (see Crampton et al. 2013; Lohmeier 2014). 
We must be very careful to avoid possible misunderstandings at this 
point. We share the position that competences in new forms of ‘digital 
methods’ (Rogers 2013) and ‘automatized analysis’ (Neuendorf 2017) 
are a necessity for media and communication research that endeavours 
to be up to date, and we subscribe to this discussion about datafication 
(Hepp 2016: 234-237). This said, we are critical of any approaches that 
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understand data purely as a direct source for describing the society. We 
need the combination with further information about the figuration 
under investigation. Following the semiotic theory, information is data in 
context referring to its semantics (O’Connor et al. 2001). 


16.3 SCHOOL LEARNING MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AS AN 
EXAMPLE: ANALYZING DIGITAL TRACES AS PUTTING THEM 
INTO CONTEXT 


If we follow the line of argument up to this point, the main challenge is 
how we can analyze digital traces in a way that we can contextualize them 
within the figurations of humans that produce these sequences of ‘digital 
footprints’ but also use them as a means for social construction. From such 
a point of view, we have to think about how to relate the ‘information’ 
of digital traces to specific actor constellations, frames of relevance, and 
practices of communication in and by which they are produced. The main 
examples on which we want to discuss this challenge are data systems as 
they are nowadays widespread in schools, originally especially in the USA 
and the UK, but increasingly also in Germany. 

School learning management systems as a software define the ‘space’ in 
which data are produced as ‘digital traces’ which, however, are also used 
by others to subsequently construct social reality. Or put differently: the 
school information systems are not only the means to ‘collect’ data; they 
are also means for powerful processes of construction, typically on the 
part of their providers who do ‘data analysis’. The way in which data are 
embedded into communicative practices in schools plays an important 
role: for example, the use of grades for decision-making, the use of upload 
and download traces to define student involvement or teacher or parent 
engagement. 

Learning management systems (Ifenthaler 2012) in schools and 
higher education institutions are supposed to support the learning pro- 
cess of students and the management processes of teachers. Most studies 
reflect the forms of instructional use, teachers’ and learners’ attitudes, 
and the impact on learning (e.g. De Smet et al. 2012). But the organi- 
zational processes of schools, that is interactions between students, 
teachers and parents and within their groups, between school manage- 
ment and staff, school district and school board, are often neglected 
(see Breiter 2014). In an empirical study of German secondary schools 
headed by one of the authors,’ the goal was to reconstruct the school 
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as a social organization by analyzing communicative practices of key 
stakeholders. Hence, online, face-to-face as well as paper-based forms 
were studied. A subset of our research addressed the interdependence 
of communication networks between teachers in the world of the school 
building and in the world of the learning management system. The 
underlying hypothesis assumed a very similar activity structure inside and 
outside the technical system: those who interact regularly and intensively 
will do so online. For this purpose, we collected digital traces that teach- 
ers left in the learning management system. As in most server-based sys- 
tems, the paths of users can be traced back by using log-files. Log-files 
provide information, problems or errors pertaining to the system and its 
applications (Markov and Larose 2007; Suneetha and Krishnamoorthi 
2009; Liu 2011; Oliner et al. 2012), often in the Extended Common 
Log-file Format: 

Looking at these log-files from a webserver as in Fig. 16.1—here in 
an anonymized and therefore fictive form—it is possible to identify the 
user by her internet protocol (IP) (1.2.3.4) and additionally the Browser 
Operating System combination if multiple users use the same inter- 
net connection. Once a user is identified, one can track the movement 
within the site because the second last entry contains the page the user 
came from, the so-called referrer. In the example given here, the user 
enters the site at index.php, stays on the site for 14 seconds and moves 
on to page2.php by using a hyperlink. These ‘clicks’ are called actions. 
Using this information, we can track all movements from all users sepa- 
rately. There are mainly five ways to conduct a log-file analysis: (1) dis- 
play which pages of a website are accessed more than others and how 
many users selected a specific function; (2) show paths from visitors 
through the site; (3) cluster visitors into groups, the clusters being based 
on movements or paths through the system; (4) social network analy- 
sis to identify connections between users and/or websites based on the 
‘clickstream’ data; and (5) other statistical methods and algorithms (e.g. 
multi-level analysis). 

Logfile analyses are non-reactive. All information is gathered on 
the application layer or server layer and not actively put in by the user. 
Furthermore, data are stored in a machine-readable format and can be 
used in real time. But there is a main disadvantage of such a strategy for 
collecting data: the lack of any information about the user’s practices. 
Furthermore, there is usually no information about socio-demographic 
data of the user. Additionally, log-files can cause high privacy concerns. 
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1.2.3.4 - - [25/Aug/2011: 12:15:33 +0100] "GET /index.php HTTP/1.1" 200 23578 - "Webbrowser 
(System etc.)" 

1.2.3.4 - - [25/Aug/2011: 12:15:47 +0100] "GET /page2.php HTTP/1.1" 200 

15789" http://www.domain.com/index.php" "Webbrowser (System etc.)" 


Fig. 16.1 Example for log-file entries 


The users normally have no control over the log-files that are produced 
by the server or application. As the IP address is stored, the users are 
easy to identify. Therefore, log-files must be made anonymous by the 
researchers. But while this is necessary from the point of view of research 
ethics, it additionally limits the interpretation of such data. 

We gathered anonymous data from a learning management system in 
a larger German secondary school (>100 teachers and >1000 students). 
The system is mainly used by the staff for coordination and communi- 
cation. As it is hosted by an external company it can be accessed from 
inside the school’s network and from home. The learning manage- 
ment system offers the following features: announcements, calendar, file 
exchange and discussion groups. 

The log-files investigated by us span over a period of 12 months, 
including holiday breaks. In the log-files we analyzed, 120,000 hits from 
138 users are recorded. After the deletion of all irrelevant data (e.g. 
by bots) and by using path completion algorithms, the sum of hits is 
approximately 62,000. The 138 unique users had a total of 4451 vis- 
its.* In Fig. 16.2, a network graph of this data is shown.> Such a visu- 
alization makes it possible to identify three main groups in the upper 
part of the graph, which are connected to the categories ‘miscellane- 
ous’, ‘reports’ and ‘conferences’. All are mainly linked to dates, some to 
announcements and materials. Announcements and materials are more 
likely accessed than dates. This is no surprise as dates can be viewed in a 
calendar-like overview. The items themselves are mainly linked to the cat- 
egory and not linked among themselves. 

In the bottom left are many materials closely connected to each other. 
Above these materials are two subjects—one bigger and one smaller. In 
contrast to the representation of the former three categories, the nodes 
are overlapping each other and are not only linked to the subject itself 
but also to each other. This indicates that the items are closely linked 
together and due to the force-driven representation. The relative big 
node size is another indicator for the intensive material exchange within 
these two subjects. 
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To deepen such an analysis, we can do a scatter plot of this data. 
Scatter plots are mathematical diagrams with two coordinates to 
visualize values of variables. As the points have different sizes, they 
represent a third variable (in this case uploader). The scatter plot in 
Fig. 16.3 compares the number of materials per subject and the sum 
of hits to these materials. The size of each subject shows the number 
of different contributors. English has the most hits (2300) and the 
most materials (23). That is no surprise and was already assumed if 
we refer to the previous data set. Spanish, on the other hand, is more 
interesting. It has the second most materials (15), but only around 
500 hits and only three contributors. Based on the log-files, we can 
only speculate about the reasons. 

As we can see in this example of digital traces in a school infor- 
mation system, the interpretation of so-called big data is only pos- 
sible with context-specific knowledge. Log-files can give researchers 
a broad view into an information system and its usage. They do not 
allow to identify ‘significant behaviour’. Our analyzed data had a time 
span of about 300 days. There may be the possibility to overlook 
significant behaviour as the amount of data is large, and significant 
behaviour must not be the most common behaviour. But statistical 
methods such as sequential pattern or cluster analysis try to find a 
common and frequent pattern, not a rare or unique pattern which is 
potentially more relevant. This may lead to an opposition of available 
methods and research aims. Additionally, patterns which can be iden- 
tified statistically need to be embedded in the physical world of class- 
rooms, different staff rooms, subject- and/or grade-related rooms 
and ‘water coolers’ (Earl 2001).° To understand schools as commu- 
nicative figurations, we need to identify the actor constellation which 
will only partly be mapped in the log-files—non-active members of 
staff and their communicative practices are neglected, even if they 
might have a media ensemble which allows data exchange. 

In our case, we accompanied our quantitative analysis with in- 
depth qualitative studies based on participant observations and 
interviews (Welling et al. 2015). Over a period of one school year, 
we observed teachers in their staff room as well as in subject-specific 
rooms. Based on an observation protocol, the use of the information 
system as well as situations and locations for exchange about admin- 
istrative and organizational issues were recorded and later analyzed 
with an open coding scheme. The interviews with different groups of 
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@ Announcement @ Discussion Post @ Material 
@ Tag @ Discussion © Category 
@ Date © Group @ Topic 


Fig. 16.2 Data from learning management system as network graph. Source 
Schulz and Breiter (2013) 


teachers were recorded and coded according to standards of qualita- 
tive data analysis. Based on both data sources, we could find clusters 
of activities as well as subject-specific communicative practices. In 
both cases, the usage of the school information system was an integral 
part of the data collection. This helped us to identify patterns which 
could be reconstructed in the log-file analysis. 
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Fig. 16.3 Materials and hits by subject. Data from log-files of learning manage- 
ment system. Source Schulz and Breiter (2013) 


This offered a different and more detailed view on the organiza- 
tional processes of a school beyond the data in the system. Spanish 
is a small subject; the teachers usually teach at different schools and 
need to be virtually present at different locations. Time management 
is difficult and the learning management system with calendar func- 
tion allows the scheduling of meetings and book resources online any 
time and anywhere. The link to their subject community is mainly 
organized through web-based systems. The English subject group has 
a long-standing tradition of exchanging classroom materials. Years 
before the introduction of the learning management system, they 
arranged their exchange via paper folders in their subject-related staff 
room. 

This example of digital traces in school data systems highlights the 
relevance of digital traces in context, which can be very rich empirical 
data if analyzed interdependently. Dealing with log-files entails addi- 
tional concerns about research ethics and privacy. Users cannot give their 
consent a priori. 
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16.4 CONCLUSION: CHALLENGES PUTTING DIGITAL TRACES 
IN CONTEXT 


Taking the example of school data systems, we could demonstrate what 
it means to put digital traces in context: the data collected by the respec- 
tive systems have to be linked with further, detailed information to make 
them socially meaningful. Only in this way do such data become a source 
of describing our present complex social world of datafication. For 
empirical analysis, this is related to three challenges which we consider as 
fundamental for any social science analysis of digital traces. 

The first challenge is to find a way to grasp digital traces with refer- 
ence to a defined social entity. Very often, digital traces are understood 
as a phenomenon of a single actor, an individual who left the traces 
through the use of digital media and services. While this is correct for 
a basic definition of digital traces as well as for many procedures of data 
generation (it is the single user of an online system who leaves the foot- 
prints that are collected by this system—often because the individual is of 
interest as a customer), our example demonstrates that we rather have to 
consider these individuals as social actors whose practices are located and 
embedded in the figurations of further institutional contexts and groups 
of people (in the case of our example the organization of the school and 
the different groups of teachers). Only by reflecting this does the data 
become meaningful. Therefore, we have to have the whole communica- 
tive figurations in mind in which the individual who is the ‘originator’ of 
the respective traces acts. The challenge here is to find a way to link the 
data being automatically generated with a social analysis of such a figura- 
tion. To achieve this, it seems to be appropriate to start the research with 
the frame of relevance of this figuration and locate the analysis of the 
digital traces. By so doing, there is a chance of finding helpful ways of 
contextualizing. 

As a second challenge, we are confronted with the triangulation of 
quantitative ‘digital methods’ (in the case of our example the log-file 
analysis) with forms of qualitative analysis that offer the context informa- 
tion which is needed. As we have seen, combining automatized collected 
and processed data, on the one hand, with various forms of qualitative 
interviews or focus groups, on the other, is a promising method. But this 
again refers back to the first challenge: only if the actor constellation of 
the figuration under consideration is known does it become possible to 
conduct such interviews and focus groups. This offers rich data, which 
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because of their richness at the same time might become critical from a 
research ethics point of view. 

Therefore, research ethics are the third challenge. Any approach 
which puts digital traces in context in such a way entails linking digi- 
tal data that are left (partly without any detailed knowledge of this 
on the part of the persons concerned) with further information about 
certain persons. The knowledge being gathered in this way can be 
very far reaching—at many times much more far reaching than the 
knowledge a person has about him or herself. For research ethics, one 
consequence of this is the necessity to inform the investigated persons 
in detail about such possibilities of data collection and analysis (and 
to offer them, for example, the opportunity to have such unknown 
information communicated back to them). Another consequence is 
that as researchers we must be very careful of how we publish such 
results because the publication of data on digital traces in triangula- 
tion with further information about individuals might offer others the 
chance to isolate these persons. Anonymization becomes an impor- 
tant and complicated task. 

With respect to these three challenges, it becomes obvious how far 
the meaningful analysis of digital traces is more than just a new field for 
media and communication research. As a new field, it is necessary not 
only to reflect in a new way about the relations of qualitative and quan- 
titative data but also about our (digital) research ethics. This is essential 
if we want to conduct a form of media and communication research that 
addresses the complexity of the present social world, which is increas- 
ingly characterized by datafication. We hope that this chapter offers some 
stimulation for further steps in such a direction. 


NOTES 


l. The term ‘trace’ collects numerous meanings and appendices (to trace, 
track, traceable, traceability, tracing, etc.) and seems to connote an isolated 
object as well as an action or a process (Serres 2002: 1; Reigeluth 2014: 
249). Because of this semantic richness of ‘trace’ in general, there is some 
ambiguity determining ‘digital traces’ in a proper way, which we want to 
clarify with the definition above. 

2. Here the general problem of the idea of the social world as the sum of 
assemblages becomes replicated (for a critique of such an approach see 
Couldry and Hepp 2016: 57-78). 
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3. Funded by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (BR-2273/10-1). 
Acknowledgements to Arne Hendrik Ruhe for data processing and pro- 
ducing the figures in this project, which we quote in the following. 

4. A visit is defined as a sequence of hits from a unique user. A visit ends after 
30 minutes of inactivity. 

5. The network visualization represents the links within the SIS. Edges are 
(bi-directional) links, nodes are single entries (dates, appointments, etc.). 
The linking was done by hand by the teachers. The arrangement was done 
by a ‘force-driven’ algorithm (Fruchterman-Reingold), based on which 
closely related (linked) nodes were grouped. 

6. Research on knowledge management often describes informal communica- 
tive practices at the workplace with the ‘water cooler’. Usually located at 
a central place in a US office, staff gather spontaneously to chat (e.g. Earl 
2001). 
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CHAPTER 17 


Communicative Figurations 
and Cross-Media Research 


Kim Christian Schroder 


17.1 INTRODUCTION 


What do urban young people’s media-anchored communities, a national 
hacker non-governmental organization (NGO), repair cafés, DIY maker 
networks, a city’s media ensemble, secondary classes in a local school, 
national news publics, a financial blogging community, the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany, political decision meetings and secondary 
school administrations have in common? 

Well, according to this edited volume what all these mediated collec- 
tivities have in common is their status as ‘communicative figurations’, 
which should be analyzed empirically in a cross-media perspective for the 
common purpose of better understanding how communications land- 
scapes are transforming in times of deep mediatization, and how they 
influence wider social and cultural processes. 

It is great that a concept which has been theoretically described and 
analytically exemplified frequently but sporadically in the mediatization 
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literature in recent years has been given a full volume that is dedicated to 
showing its potential, not just as a helpful heuristic but as a mature theo- 
retical construct which can be operationalized to orchestrate many kinds 
of empirical research in the mediatized culture. Perhaps, as the insights 
provided by the contributions to this volume make their impact on 
scholarly debates about mediatization, the time will come to start reflect- 
ing on ways to further sharpen the concept of communicative figuration, 
when operationalizing its conceptual inventory for empirical research, as 
media technologies and contents continue to play pivotal influential roles 
in the wider processes of cultural, political and social transformation. 

This postscript is intended to reflect on the accomplishments of figu- 
rational media research so far, and to discuss some of the paths along 
which such clarification and development may occur, in the service of 
further developing an evidently very useful heuristic lens into an even 
more rigorous analytical concept. 


17.2 COMMUNICATIVE FIGURATIONS AS CONSTITUTIVE 
OF MEDIATIZATION 


In a research seminar three or four years ago I was applauding the merits 
of mediatization theory as a promising way, not contaminated by ‘effects 
research’, to conceptualize the influence of media on the ongoing trans- 
formations of culture and society. An experienced news media researcher, 
a trifle condescendingly, then remarked: ‘I am not a member of that con- 
gregation!’. The beauty of the concept of communicative figuration as I 
see it is that you don’t have to be a member of ‘the mediatization con- 
gregation’ in order to embrace it theoretically and to apply it to orches- 
trate a wide range of different research endeavours about cross-media 
practices. 

Of course, as laid out by Andreas Hepp and Uwe Hasebrink in the 
book’s foundational Chap. 2 (and in numerous earlier publications, for 
instance Hepp 2013, 2014), the concept ‘communicative configuration’ 
does have its origins within what has been termed the constructionist 
variety of mediatization research, where the concept has a particular role 
to play in the empirical investigation of ‘deep’ mediatization processes. 

In their theoretical introduction to this volume, Hepp and Hasebrink 
argue that the study of how media influence social processes has become 
more complicated as a result of the rapidly evolving media manifold 
(Couldry 2012: 44), life with polymedia (Madianou 2014) and so on. 
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As a result of the intensifying processes of digitization and datafication, 
media are changing communication in historically unprecedented ways, 
with profound implications for the ‘communicative construction of real- 
ity’ under conditions of deep mediatization (Couldry and Hepp 2016). 
In order to understand the mediatized culture, our research efforts 
should be directed towards the specific ‘domains’ in which social trans- 
formations are played out, as a consequence of complex social forces, one 
of which is coming from the communications media. 

Incidentally, this insistence on domain specificity also serves to demar- 
cate Hepp and Hasebrink’s ‘constructivist’? brand of mediatization the- 
ory from so-called ‘institutionalist’ mediatization theory, which sees the 
media as an independent societal institution (Strömbäck 2008; Hjarvard 
2013): Hepp and Hasebrink see it as less helpful to understand (mass) 
media as a domain of its own, because under conditions of deep media- 
tization ‘digital media permeate the various domains of society’, making 
it less appropriate ‘to see them as a domain of their own’ (Hepp and 
Hasebrink, Chap. 2). In other words, because ‘the media’ are inherently 
a cross-domain phenomenon, they should not be conceptualized as one 
institution to be studied in order to understand the stage of deep media- 
tization. Instead we must look at domains not defined in media terms 
and see how cross-media ensembles function in these domains, with 
agency and social practice in the foreground. 

This is where communicative figurations become relevant: the relevant 
domains can be analyzed empirically through the heuristic lens of commu- 
nicative figurations: “This means a perspective that moves the figurations of 
human actors into the foreground and at the same time takes into account 
how far these figurations are entangled with media as contents and technolo- 
gies, which on a deeper level refers both to media organizations and infra- 
structures” (Hepp and Hasebrink, Chap. 2). Communicative figurations 
can thus be understood as a domain-specific recipe for researching mediati- 
zation processes empirically—they are a conceptual tool for describing “in 
detail how the transformation that we relate to the term mediatization actu- 
ally takes place” (Hepp and Hasebrink, Chap. 2). 

Chapter 2 thus paves the way for the dozen case studies in the fol- 
lowing chapters, by brilliantly unfolding in an accessible way (see for 
instance the model in Fig. 2.1: 31) how the complex conceptual territory 
of mediatization theory can be encapsulated in a model of how the defin- 
ing trends of deep mediatization (differentiation, connectivity, omnipres- 
ence, pace of innovation, datafication) are played out in social domains. 
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These domains are then conceptualized as communicative figurations, 
with possible internal and external consequences, such as changing hierar- 
chies of authority, modes of participation, blurring boundaries between 
media producers and recipients, social surveillance, social inclusions and 
exclusions, and so on. 

Within this overall matrix for understanding mediatization, commu- 
nicative figurations are defined, with inspiration from Norbert Elias, in 
terms of their constellation of actors, their frames of relevance and their 
communicative practices. In addition to their non-mediated face-to-face 
communicative practices, communicative figurations are heavily popu- 
lated with media. Again, the media aspect is rigorously conceptualized 
on three levels: as the entire media environment, available at a given 
point in time, as the media ensemble which is the subset of media used 
in a particular social domain, and as the media repertoire appropriated by 
the individual across the relevant social domains of his/her everyday life. 
Communicative figurations thus provide a bridge between research that 
defines media repertoires according to social domains such as the work- 
place, the family, commuter transport and so on (Taneja etal. 2012) 
and those who analyze the media repertoires of individuals (Helles et al. 
2015; Kobbernagel and Schrøder 2016). And—like media audiences— 
they are inherently a cross-media phenomenon (Schrøder 2011). 

A further definitional characteristic of communicative figurations is 
their scalability, from the smallest everyday grouping, such as a fam- 
ily or a municipal committee, to the largest (supra)national collectiv- 
ity, such as a country’s public sphere, or the global financial market 
(Couldry and Hepp 2016). This has the advantage of providing ana- 
lytical flexibility to the application of communicative figurations (any 
social grouping or area can be nominated for analysis as a communica- 
tive figuration), but it also comes with a blurriness that risks diluting 
the concept (Hepp and Hasebrink, Chap. 2). I shall return to this issue 
later. 

Another challenge for research into communicative figurations stems 
from the inherent porousness of the boundaries between communicative 
figurations, both within the micro, meso- and macro-levels and between 
these levels. This is not so much a theoretical challenge as a method- 
ological and empirical challenge: one can easily grasp theoretically that 
figurations of social domains are interrelated in various ways’ (Hepp 
and Hasebrink, Chap. 2), for instance in terms of their overlapping actor 
constellations. Similarly, ‘figurations of collectivities and organizations 
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can become “supra-individual actors” [...] that are part of the actor con- 
stellation of other figurations and thus build “figurations of figurations”’ 
(Hepp and Hasebrink, Chap. 2). However, with one or two exceptions, 
the case studies in the volume do not attempt to systematically opera- 
tionalize such figurational embeddedness for empirical investigation, 
which would probably also be quite staggering in methodological terms. 
However, even without empirical anchoring of this added level of com- 
plexity, the volume collectively represents a major step forward in the 
pursuit of analytical insights about our increasingly and excitingly media- 
tized culture. 


17.3 A SELECTION FROM THE BUFFET OF COMMUNICATIVE 
FIGURATIONS 


The 12 empirical chapters demonstrate through their extremely var- 
ied choice of social domains and communicative figurations how the 
concept of communicative figurations can be applied as a heuristic 
framework for producing insights about the ways in which ‘our social 
domains are moulded by media’ (Hepp and Hasebrink, Chap. 2), or 
rather—if we adhere to a strict practice theoretical perspective—how 
these social domains are moulded by the practices in which social actors 
are using media to achieve their mundane, professional and political 
ends: ‘The concept of figurations links a micro-analysis of individual 
practices with a meso-analysis of certain social domains and thus offers 
us various possibilities to contextualize this with macro questions about 
society’ (Hepp and Hasebrink, Chap. 2). The study in Chap. 13 by 
Andreas Breiter and Arne Hendrik Ruhe is a case in point: Applying the 
core concepts of figurational theory, their chapter shows how the figura- 
tional framework can be used to rigorously map the mediated manage- 
rial governance structures of German and English schools. The analysis 
focuses on the meso (organizational) level, its media ensemble and the 
role of management information systems, but in order to do so ana- 
lyzes the media repertoires of individual teachers and administrators,! 
and also anchors the communicative practices discovered in the macro 
national educational governance systems in the two countries: “The 
school’s media ensemble is a moulding force for changes in communi- 
cative practices within the actor constellation of schools, among staff, 
students and administrators as well as in contact with parents” (Breiter 
and Ruhe, Chap. 13). 
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It is striking how all chapters are very explicit about their adherence 
to the theoretical framework laid out by the editors’ introduction (for 
an exceptionally elaborate and graphic use of the full conceptual inven- 
tory of cross-media practices and actor constellations, see the compara- 
tive case study of online gamers and DIY groups by Wolf and Wudarski, 
Chap. 6; see also Friemel and Bixler, Chap. 8). Because the chapters 
apply the conceptual framework so literally, one could say that col- 
lectively they really serve as a variegated and successful test bed for the 
ability of the concept of communicative figurations to serve as an eye- 
opening descriptive and explanatory lens through which we can see how 
our social reality is constructed in and through such communicative 
figurations. 

Andreas Hepp, Piet Simon and Monika Sowinska’s chapter about 
young people’s urban communities (Chap. 3) may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the way the figurational approach can illuminate the communica- 
tive practices of small-scale cross-media collectivities (groups of friends). 
Asking what extensive mediatization means to young people in their 
daily urban sense of community, and defining media as both technolo- 
gies and content, the authors studied young people’s cross-media urban 
communities in two mediated cities (Leipzig, Bremen). The methodo- 
logical design consisted of qualitative interviews with 60 youths and eth- 
nographic observation of selected urban locations. These communities 
were studied as three interrelated communicative figurations: friendship 
groups, urban locations (shopping mall, cinema, Hackerspace) and the 
level of imagined communities (i.e. how the young people feel attached 
to their city). Faced with the paradox that ‘not every young person for 
whom the city is an important space of opportunity for community 
thinks the city as imagined community to be very important’ (73), the 
analysis identified four ‘horizons of communitization’: localists, cen- 
trists, multi-localists and pluralists (73). Interestingly, irrespective of their 
degree of allegiance to the city, ‘[a]ll of those we interviewed ranked 
their group of friends very much above the city’ (75). Overall the chap- 
ter shows how the theoretical framework of communicative figurations 
and mediatization can be used productively to study how young people 
make sense of their cross-media lives in the mediated city: it demon- 
strates ‘the degree to which for young urban dwellers—besides family, 
acquaintances and colleagues—it is their network of friends that remains 
the primary figuration of their experience of community construction. 
And this has become to a very great degree a mediatized phenomenon’ 
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(52) It is an interesting insight that the full cross-media potential of 
the young people’s available media ensemble is almost neutralized by 
the normative pressure within the group to use one form of media: 
Facebook. 

Chapter 4 by Sebastian Kubitschko takes figurational analysis into the 
area of civil society organizations, as he analyzes the German national 
hacker organization The Chaos Computer Club as a communicative 
figuration. The research question, how does the Chaos Computer Club 
communicatively construct media technologies and infrastructures as a 
political category in its own right, aims to understand how one of the 
world’s oldest and largest hacker organization’s ‘political engagement 
today relies on a wide range of practices related to media technolo- 
gies and infrastructures and, at the same time, continues to be oriented 
towards larger publics as well as “traditional” centres of political power’ 
(82). The methodological design takes the form of an extended case 
study that brings together data from 40 face-to-face interviews with 
Club members and participant observation of internal and public gath- 
erings, contextualizing these with insights from a wide range of media 
discourses (such as the Club magazine, its official Twitter account, main- 
stream media coverage of prominent hacks). The analysis uses the figura- 
tional lens to create historical insights about the organizations changing 
actor constellations, communicative practices and political frames of rel- 
evance, showing how the organization has been a transformative force, 
achieving and maintaining socio-political influence through its media 
ensemble and its cross-media communicative practices. More generally, 
the analysis shows how communicative figurations can be a useful sen- 
sitizing concept for structuring an empirical analysis that maps the com- 
municative context around a politically oriented organization. 

Chapter 9 by Leif Kramp and Wiebke Loosen takes us into the realm 
of the national public sphere, as they use the figurational mindset in 
the service of substantiating media-related cultural transformations in a 
diverse, cross-media news ecology. The complete figurational mindset 
is encapsulated in a visual model (208), as they explore how journalis- 
tic role conceptions are being adapted to a transforming news landscape. 
Here journalists are struggling to find their professional feet on the 
continuum from traditional legacy news media ideals of gatekeeper and 
watchdog, to the more participatory, dialogic ideals of a platform-diverse 
news universe increasingly colonized by social media and the ‘omnipres- 
ence of audience feedback’ (206). Drawing on previously conducted 
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empirical research,” their comparative study of the actor constellation of 
news producers and news audiences shows how the emerging new role 
orientations (conceptualized as the figuration’s frame of relevance) are 
the outcome of complex mutual expectations among journalists and citi- 
zen audiences. The study thus shows how the figurational approach is 
not just suitable for analyzing actor constellations characterized by the 
proximity of actors in small groups or organizations, but how the pro- 
ducer/recipient nexus of mass-mediated communication across a spa- 
tio-temporal distance can be conceptualized and operationalized as a 
communicative figuration on a national scale. 


17.4 WHEN Is SOMETHING (NOT) A COMMUNICATIVE 
FIGURATION? 


There are a couple of studies in this volume which are insightful in their 
own terms, but which I have some difficulty in seeing as entirely felici- 
tous analyses of communicative figurations. Perhaps there is a risk at this 
point that communicative figuration research is encountering a ‘band- 
wagon effect’: the terminological inventory that comes with communi- 
cative figurations offers a systematic, heuristic vocabulary that many are 
tempted to associate their research with, although strictly speaking the 
theoretical and analytical tools of the figurational approach are not fully 
compatible with the research question. 

For instance, in their interesting study of the attempts in the 1950s of 
Hamburg and Leipzig to brand themselves as urban spaces of identity, in 
a process of ‘urban collectivity building’, in Chap. 7, Yvonne Robel and 
Inge Marszolek recognize that ‘[...] the concept of figuration exhibits 
a strong bias to the investigation of communicative practices. However, 
not only individuals are involved in these communicative practices but 
also collectivities and organizations.’ On this basis, they argue that it is 
justified to ask about the role of the cities’ media organization for the 
‘collective processes of identity building’, and their analysis accordingly 
applies a cross-media critical discourse analysis of the two cities’ broad- 
casting and electronic media content, considering significant metaphors 
which position the cities in different ways as a ‘bridge to the world’ 
(Leipzig) and ‘gateway to the world’ (Hamburg). However, my problem 
is that we are not presented with an actor constellation whose negotia- 
tions, contestations and concerted efforts can be said to have resulted in 
the ‘communicative practices’ (or simply ‘contents’) disseminated by the 
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media. Moreover, the analysis is framed by references to ‘deep mediati- 
zation’, in spite of the fact that this era is a phenomenon of the twenty- 
first century. In other words, maybe the figurational framework is here 
grafted onto a fairly straightforward discourse analysis of the media rep- 
resentation of cities? 

Similarly, in their insightful discourse analysis of how deliberative 
and moralizing norms and values around the causes and consequences 
of the financial crisis are communicatively constructed on four financial 
blogs, in Chap. 10, Rebecca Venema and Stephanie Averbeck-Lietz posi- 
tion their analysis within the figurational approach: “The figurational 
approach [...] offered the chance for an integrative, cross-media analysis 
of crisis-related normative controversies, while reflecting on the specific 
interplay of actors, practices and structures characterizing and moulding 
these processes’ (256). They analyze a ‘media ensemble’ of four blogs 
populated by an ‘actor constellation’ of three prominent bloggers and 
a multi-author group, some of whom are specialized journalists while 
others are financial experts. This actor constellation is characterized as 
‘a specific and dynamic collectivity of debate emerging in cross-media 
debates on the crisis’ (247). However, it is not clear in what sense these 
three types of actors, who write for four selected blogs, can be seen as a 
‘collectivity’ or an actor constellation. Is it not rather that they have been 
sampled to represent a much larger communicative figuration, or domain, 
of financial reporting and debate, with a much larger actor constellation, 
which should have been considered analytically in order to justify the 
claim of having analyzed a communicative figuration? 

A related objection could be raised against the claim that the analyzed 
debates ‘are primarily situated in a specific media ensemble: the aforemen- 
tioned blogs’ (249). It is not evident in what sense the four selected blogs 
constitute a media ensemble, apart from having been selected by the authors 
for analytical scrutiny. The authors describe how the blog debates ‘are 
related to the figurations of other publics [...], including for example expert 
journals or newspapers and television coverage about the crisis’ (249), and 
state that one blog in particular ‘connects to other blogs as well as national 
and international mass and specialist media’ (249). In order to qualify as an 
analysis of a ‘communicative figuration’, it could be said that the analysis 
should have encompassed (at least parts of) the interdiscursive media ensem- 
ble, and not just the four blogs. It is thus not evident to me how this dis- 
course analysis of a sample of blog debates about the 2008 financial crisis 
qualifies as an example of the application of the figurational framework. 
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I was also puzzled by the way in which the study by Tanja Pritzlaff- 
Scheele and Frank Nullmeier, Chap. 12, analyzed its communicative 
figuration of political decision-making meetings by proxy, projecting 
the findings from an experimental laboratory on to the real-life setting 
of political decision-making. The aim of the study was to explore why 
politicians continue to prefer face-to-face settings for their decision meet- 
ings, at a time when most other areas of political communication are 
becoming mediatized. Instead of analyzing genuine communicative figu- 
ration of decision-making, Pritzlaff-Scheele and Nullmeier conducted 
micro-ethnographic analysis comparing, on the one hand, face-to-face 
group experiments in which participants communicated naturally with 
speech-body acts, and, on the other hand, computer-mediated chat 
experiments that were purely text-based. The groups’ decision top- 
ics were taken from public news topics and everyday personal matters. 
Unsurprisingly, they found that in the text-based chat groups ‘participants 
find it difficult to build trust in this environment’ (298). As I understand 
the experiment, the differences between the experimental setting and the 
real-life situation of political decision-making seem so evident that the 
study can hardly count as a study of any communicative figuration, other 
than that of the laboratory: For instance, the chat-based decision groups 
used cumbersome text-based computer-mediated communication (CMC) 
only, and did not include video conferencing, and the experimental par- 
ticipants, presumably with no prior collaborative relations, seem to have 
little at stake compared with the participants in real-life decision meetings. 

Another problematizing discussion (already hinted at above) has to do 
with the scalability of communicative figurations, and the risk of diluting 
the concept if the scalability is infinite. 

In principle, the scalability of communicative figurations, from the 
smallest grouping (such as a meeting of a handful of people in a com- 
pany) to the most complex networked entity (such as the global financial 
market), follows logically from the definition of the concept. Any entity 
that can be said to have an actor constellation, a frame of relevance, and 
a set of communicative practices (with a media ensemble) is a communi- 
cative figuration. But, speaking from a position of conceptual formalism, 
one unintended consequence of the scalability may be that the concept 
of communicative figuration verges on being empty—if anything can be 
nominated as a communicative figuration? Perhaps it is worth discuss- 
ing whether a boundary can be pragmatically set up between rigorously 
defined, yet flexible communicative figurations, and other forms of social 
collectivities that are not communicative figurations. 
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This said, it is obviously not possible to police the proper use of 
‘communicative figurations’ for analytical purposes; however, it can be 
suggested that however helpful this conceptual framework may be as a 
heuristic lens for researching almost any communicative phenomenon, it 
should perhaps be used more discriminatingly. Maybe a consensus could 
be reached about what does and what does not constitute a felicitous 
communicative figuration. 

One such core operational area for communicative figurations 
research could be research which aims to map the cross-media practices 
in a social domain, in the form of a mapping and explaining their inter- 
relations with media ensembles and repertoires. Many of the case studies 
in the present volume, ranging from the mapping of the communicative 
practices of small collectivities (such as groups of friends or institutionally 
defined groups), over larger community groups and organizations (such 
as NGOs and educational institutions), to entire country-wide commu- 
nicative landscapes (such as the news ecology or a national grassroots 
organization), would fulfil this criterion of carrying out a descriptive 
and explanatory mapping of a communicative figuration with a definable 
constellation of actors, common frames of relevance and a set of commu- 
nicative practices entangled with a media ensemble. 


17.5 METHODOLOGICAL MEDIA-CENTRISM AND NON- 
MEDIA-CENTRISM IN FIGURATIONAL RESEARCH 


Looking over the analytical methods used in the dozen case studies of 
communicative figurations in this volume, it is clear there are no pre- 
scribed methods in the figurational research community, although a 
clear preponderance of qualitative methods stands out, especially qualita- 
tive interviews in naturalistic settings, but also varieties of ethnographic 
observation and discourse analysis, often in mixed-method combinations: 
the reader encounters qualitative interviews (sometimes with photo elici- 
tation or card sorting), participant observation, discourse analysis, quan- 
titative social network analysis, quantitative surveys, quantitative content 
analysis and qualitative analysis of laboratory experiments. One therefore 
cannot but applaud the diversity of the methodological toolbox applied 
by figurational researchers. 

Considering that two defining features of deep mediatization are digi- 
tization and datafication, it is remarkable there are no full case studies 
that exploit the tracking capability of online communication, and only 
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one study which uses netnography to understand the online communica- 
tion of actor constellations (Wolf and Wudarski, Chap. 6). 

However, in the interesting and reflective Chap. 16, Andreas Breiter 
and Andreas Hepp discuss digital traces as a controversial methodo- 
logical challenge for the social sciences in general and for figurational 
research in particular. The crucial question is ‘how we can analyze digi- 
tal traces in a way that we can contextualize them with the figurations 
of humans that produce these sequences of “digital footprints” but also 
use them as a means for social construction’ (393). The chapter uses the 
example of school information systems to discuss in a preliminary way 
how automatically generated data can be combined with qualitative 
methods in a mixed-method strategy for the illumination of the given 
social domain. 

To this we may add that as long as society’s media ensembles and 
most people’s media repertoires are hybrid constellations of both leg- 
acy media and online media, exclusive reliance on the tracking of media 
users’ digital footprints would make the use of all non-digital media dis- 
appear from view. Therefore, either researchers will have to overcome the 
practical technological difficulties of aggregate measurement of individu- 
als’ offline and online media use, or a holistic record of people’s com- 
plete media repertoires will have to be established through quantitative 
and qualitative forms of self-report methods (Schroder 2016). 

Chapter 15, by Juliane Klein, Michael Walter and Uwe Schimank, 
is devoted to an immensely inspiring systematic in-depth inquiry into 
the strengths and weakness of different forms of qualitative interviews 
for constructing people’s cross-media repertoires from the available 
media ensemble. The general interest of their exploration, beyond opti- 
mization of the knowledge interest of their own figurational project, 
has to do with finding a best practice for the non-mediacentric under- 
standing of media use in the life-world. Following the call for non- 
mediacentric media research of David Morley (2009); Zlatan Krajina 
et al. (2014) and others, their study is essentially devoted to the solving 
of the age-old so-called Observer’s Paradox; that is, the fact that the 
aim of ethnographic research is to find out how people are behaving 
when they are not being systematically observed—yet this can only be 
done by observing them systematically (Labov 1972: 209). Therefore, 
all research that engages people in the collection of data is intrusive and 
subject to bias. 
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The research interest of Klein etal. lies in establishing how media 
play a part in five life spheres: work, intimate relations, parenthood, asset 
building, and civil society engagement: ‘which role does the interview- 
ees’ media repertoires play in their conduct of life with respect to dis- 
turbances and coping’ (364). In pursuing this aim they are concerned 
with exploring how the participants’ own horizon of relevance can be 
given priority: what method can ensure a large measure of openness 
while retaining the researcher’s thematic focus on media? The obvious 
problem faced by many qualitative researchers is that if researchers state 
their media-focused research interest in their initial framing of the inter- 
view and frequently during the course of the interview, ‘they might steer 
the interviewees’ response behaviour’ (366) and impose a media-centric 
focus which may not accurately reflect how the interviewees perceive 
media in the different life spheres. 

In order to find a solution to this problem, Wein et al. devise an 
impressively systematic research design, which takes into account that 
media-centrism is a continuum. They set up a taxonomic methodologi- 
cal system of media-centrism, which enables researchers to choose the 
degree of media-centrism that best serves the knowledge interest of their 
project (Table 15.1: 372). Out of the taxonomy’s nine possible interview 
strategies they select four for experimental testing, with an increasing 
order of media-centrism: 


e Strategy 1: The least mediacentric interview strategy, in which the 
researcher does not mention media at all, waiting for interviewees 
to spontaneously bring media into the talk. 

e Strategy 3: Media are mentioned in a non-conspicuous way at the 
beginning of the interview, and are only brought in at the very end 
after having dealt with the life spheres. 

e Strategy 4: Media are mentioned in a non-conspicuous way at the 
beginning of the interview, and are brought in explicitly after each 
of the life spheres has been dealt with. 

e Strategy 2: Media are emphatically mentioned at the beginning of 
the interview, and are also brought in explicitly after each of the life 
spheres has been dealt with. 


The analysis of these four interviewing strategies then looked for the 
prominence that media repertoires displayed in the participants’ accounts 
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of how they coped with changes in the different life spheres. On this 
basis, Klein et al. opted for Strategy 4 as the one which best fulfilled their 
research interest in studying first people’s life spheres and secondly the 
media ensembles drawn into them: 


[...]strategy 4 appears to be the one that best suits the purposes of our 
project. The set stimulus is subtle and thus does not dominate the inter- 
viewees’ response behaviour, yet it is strong enough to contain the pres- 
ence of the media topic throughout the interview. Most importantly, this 
interviewing strategy allows the respondents’ individual relevance struc- 
tures with respect to media and media use as part of their daily routines to 
be captured. (382-383) 


However, other researchers may ask themselves whether Strategy 4 
should necessarily be seen as the universal solution to the methodologi- 
cal conundrums of non-mediacentric media research—whether this strat- 
egy would be the appropriate one for contributing to their knowledge 
interest. 

For other kinds of figurational research, in which media practices are 
a more central concern, it can be necessary to be more mediacentric, 
and still succeed in not being overly mediacentric. For instance, if one 
is interested in mapping repertoires of cross-media news consumption at 
the national level, I would think that news media must play a relatively 
explicit role throughout the interview in order not to risk letting lesser 
used news sources disappear from view. Moreover, other factors than the 
interviewer’s explicitness in verbalizing media may cause the interviewee 
to feel at ease or not, and hence affect the extent to which they speak 
authentically about the role of media in their lifeworld: in general it is 
of paramount importance to establish a high degree of rapport with the 
interviewee; more concretely the choice of a domestic versus a more for- 
mal (such as a university) location for the interview can affect whether 
the interview mobilizes undesirable filters on their account of lifeworld- 
with-the-media experiences. 

In my own research, I have opted for something like Strategy 2, 
because my knowledge interest was somewhat less non-mediacentric 
(in other words more mediacentric) than that of Klein et al. My knowl- 
edge interest was to build insights about people’s individual appropria- 
tion of the news media ensemble in the national public sphere: how, 
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across the many communicative figurations of their lifeworld, deliberately 
and routinely, they assembled the personal media repertoires which best 
served their various objectives of democratic and everyday public con- 
nection (Couldry etal. 2007), diversion and entertainment, specific 
instrumental knowledge, and so on (Kobbernagel and Schrøder 2016). 

Briefly, therefore, we started our interviews with a solid day-in-the- 
life conversation in which we pursued in an open manner the sequence 
of communicative figurations traversed by the interviewee during the 
course of a day, asking which media were used in them. The interview- 
ee’s relevance structures were catered to by adhering to a framework 
that subtly explored along seven dimensions how the various news media 
used were experienced as ‘worthwhile’ by the interviewee. This open 
stage of the interview was followed by a card-sorting stage, in which 
interviewees sorted 36 cards representing what we deemed to be the rel- 
evant national news media ensemble at the time, according to the role 
they played in the interviewee’s lifeworld. The card sorts were then fac- 
tor-analyzed using Q-methodological procedure, which resulted in the 
creation of six news media repertoires, which were further substantiated 
by excerpts from the interview transcripts. 

This is not to say that one interview strategy is inherently better than 
another. In planning new research into young people’s news consump- 
tion repertoires under deep mediatization, I could easily imagine adopt- 
ing, for instance, a narrower interest in online news consumption only, 
for which a more open methodological approach may be superior. For 
instance, one could combine the record from the tracking of the par- 
ticipants’ digital footprints with qualitative interviews that inquire into 
the blending of news and other media experiences across communica- 
tive figurations in daily life. An additional component could be an open 
observation of the participants’ on-screen navigation with a think-aloud 
plus interview component. 

As I hope to have shown in the comments above, the dozen case 
studies described in this volume contribute significantly to the under- 
standing of an interesting mosaic of communicative figurations across 
German society, from the small-scale repair cafés, through the intermedi- 
ate level of NGOs and public institutions schools, to the national level 
of the public sphere. They are rich in descriptive details, often demon- 
strate interesting connections and consequences, and sometimes discover 
surprising insights about the role of communication media in ongoing 
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socio-cultural transformations. As a whole, therefore, the volume is an 
enriching and innovative contribution to our knowledge about the ways 
in which communication media make a difference in ongoing cross- 
domain and cross-media transformations of culture and society. 


NOTES 


l. Breiter and Ruhe state that ‘the micro level of classroom management 
will be excluded from the analysis’ (317). However, the administrative 
practices of individual teachers, including their use of mobile phones, are 
traced in group discussions (321). 

2. Just as Kramp and Loosen repurpose and reinterpret their previous 
research to create new insights in a figurational study, it is striking how 
some classical studies of media practices can retrospectively be seen as 
analyses of communicative figurations. For instance, James Lull’s semi- 
nal ethnographic study of the social uses of television can be seen as an 
analysis of the communicative figuration of the (American) family (Lull 
1980); and even more so Janice Radway’s similarly ground-breaking 
study of women’s reading of romance novels can be seen as an analysis 
of the ways in which these media-based collectivities were incrementally 
transforming gender roles in the early 1980s (Radway 1984). A signifi- 
cant difference, though, is that these two studies did not analyze cross- 
media repertoires. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Communicative Figurations: Towards a New 
Paradigm for the Media Age? 


Giselinde Kuipers 


18.1 INTRODUCTION: FIGURATIONS AND MEDIATIONS 


In What is Sociology? Norbert Elias introduces the concept ‘figuration’ 
with a metaphor: a game of cards. He writes: 


When four people are sitting around a table and play cards together, they 
form a figuration. Their actions are interdependent. Indeed, common [...] 
usage allows us to speak in this case of “game” as if it had some existence 
in itself. One can say “the game moves slowly.” But despite all objectifying 
expressions, it is in this case quite clear that the course of the game springs 
from the interweaving of the actions of a group of interdependent indi- 
viduals. (Elias 2006[1970]: 172; author’s translation). 


As Elias discusses these four people and their actions, he gradually unfolds 
the rationale of the figuration concept. This concept aims to overcome the 
distinction between ‘the individual’ and ‘the social’. To show how social life 
is always a process. To show that there are shifting balances of power, rather 
than fixed positions of power and subordination. Finally, this concept aims to 
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show that ‘the game’—and thus, any social interaction—has a reality and a 
logic of its own that cannot be reduced to the intentions of individual players. 

But can one understand the game by just looking at the players? Elias 
mentions the role of the table, which should please Latourians. But what 
about the deck of cards? Without taking into account the cards—are they 
thrown or held onto, in one person’s hand, another’s, or on the table, 
isolated or in specific combinations?—the actions of the human play- 
ers make little sense. The cards are part of the figuration. Not as actors, 
however. But what, then? 

Reading this volume, it occurred to me that the cards are a medium. 
The cards relay information between the players, mediating their rela- 
tions and interactions. They have content (numbers, colours), technol- 
ogy (print) and a material basis (cardboard, plastic coating). They can 
be recombined to convey different messages. They encompass different 
genres, ranging from sophisticated (bridge) to simple (old maid), from 
global (poker) to local (Skat). They even can work on different ‘plat- 
forms’. Today, many card games are played on the ‘meta-medium’ (see 
Hepp and Hasebrink, this volume) of the computer. 

All human figurations are mediated. Elias, in the late 1960s, was fight- 
ing different battles: against Parsonian functionalism, behaviourism and 
anti-historicism (Elias 2006 [1970]; Elias and Scotson 2008 [1965]). 
Thus, he was not concerned with issues of mediation and mediatization.! 
But in the twenty-first century, increasing mediatization is reshaping 
social life at a high pace. The role of media in human interaction has 
taken centre stage. This volume, and the larger research programme into 
Communicative Figurations that most of its authors are involved in, suc- 
cessfully revives Elias’s notion of figuration to make sense of the current 
age of ‘deep mediatization’. 

Reading the various chapters, I was struck to see how well the con- 
cept of figuration worked to understand the way people organize them- 
selves in fluctuating groups, organized through and around a wide range 
of media. The figurational approach allows researchers to bridge social 
life and media life, as well as social theory and media theory. This is an 
important and timely intervention. Neither social science nor media 
studies has, in my view, been able to successfully conceptualize the 
increasing interweaving of media and social life.” The new figurational 
approach of the ‘Bremen School is an ambitious, potentially fruit- 
ful step towards thinking about media and social life as integrated and 
co-constitutive. 
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My reading of this volume was guided by three questions. First, does 
this figurational approach work? Does it allow us to see things that we 
previously did not? Do we see relations or patterns that we previously 
missed? Second, how does the new figurational approach relate to the 
figurational approach as developed by Elias and his followers? What does 
it add or improve? Third, is this, or can this be, the beginning of a new 
paradigm that bridges media and social theory? 


18.2 DOES THE FIGURATIONAL APPROACH 
ALLOW Us To SEE NEw THINGS? 


The true test of any theoretical approach is its usefulness: does it allow us 
to see or understand things that we previously did not? In this volume, 
the figurational approach is employed to analyze a wide variety of topics: 
from (non)tweeting clerics to instant-messaging adolescents, and from 
political decision-making to hacker collectives. Methods vary too: con- 
tent analysis, surveys, interviews, ethnography. Throughout, the chapters 
refer to the figurational approach as outlined in the introductory chapter 
by Hepp and Hasebrink (Chap. 2). This gives the volume coherence and 
shows the merits of the approach. 

All chapters show, in various ways, how people and media come 
together to create fluctuating figurations. Various forms of media, or 
‘media ensembles’, are central to these figurations. As all authors show, 
the workings of these figurations cannot be understood without taking 
into account the diverse media practices of the actors involved. This is 
as true for adolescent friendship groups as it is for journalists, clerics, 
social activists or school principals. Moreover, these figurations are not 
fixed: they change, and they look different from different perspectives. 
Typically, the authors use the term ‘network’ (always with the same Elias 
quote) to describe these shifting figurations. The approach also comes 
with a clear methodological logic: in most chapters, looking for these 
networks of actors is the first step of the analysis. The second step is the 
connection of these networks with their media ensembles. Thus, the ana- 
lytical steps automatically lead the authors to consider people and media 
in conjunction. 

Many chapters highlight the nested nature of these figurations of 
people and media. All figurations are embedded in larger ‘figurations of 
figurations’. Thus, organizations and institutions also form networks, 
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which operate by the same mediated, fluctuating logic. This nesting is 
evident in the chapters in the second part, which deal with institu- 
tions and organizations such as journalism, blogging, schools and the 
Church. The nested view is most effective, however, when applied to 
more fluid domains. The interweaving of different figurations helps 
us understand bottom-up social action, such as the repair cafés dis- 
cussed by Kannengießer (Chap. 5) or the hacker collectives discussed by 
Kubitschko (Chap. 4). Furthermore, the analysis of everyday mediated 
and unmediated interactions, such as the social life in cities as analyzed 
by Hepp et al. (Chap. 3), is much enlightened by this layered approach. 
Finally, this interweaving sheds light on the interconnectedness of global 
and local, as shown by Robel and Marszolek (Chap. 7). 

This nested nature of figurations can also be extended downwards, to 
everyday interactions or even to individual or intra-individual level: the 
formation of self and identity, the expression of emotions, the regula- 
tion of bodies. The theoretical agenda certainly allows for this. However, 
the focus seems to be more on the upwards connection, from micro- 
towards meso- and macro-levels, rather than across micro-levels. Every 
now and then, the chapters offer tantalizing glimpses of an extension 
towards the shaping of selves and the role of emotions in these figura- 
tions. For instance, Wolf and Wudarski discuss the emergence of new, 
informal ways of learning, and new forms of expertise in online gaming 
(Chap. 6). Friemel and Bixler show how adolescents bond while com- 
municating through media, about media (Chap. 8). Pritzlaff-Scheele and 
Nullmeier show that people (sadly) have more trouble reaching deci- 
sions in online settings (Chap. 12). In these cases, the figurations expand 
upwards, towards wider societal networks, but also downwards, towards 
the shaping of emotions and identities. 

Throughout the volume, authors show how people and media come 
together in figurations through practice. The practice-based approach 
captures people’s simultaneous engagement with various media and 
other people, highlighting not only the interweaving, but also the co- 
constitution? of figurations through people and media. The focus on 
practice means that media and people are seen simultaneously, without 
one having analytical or causal precedence over the other. In some chap- 
ters, the analytical focus on practice is combined with the nesting of figu- 
rations on different levels—especially Hepp et al. (Chap. 3); Kubitschko 
(Chap. 4), Kramp and Loosen (Chap. 9); Breiter and Ruhe (Chap. 13); 
Friemel and Bixler (Chap. 8). In these cases, the new figurational 
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approach to me seemed the most productive theoretically: new connec- 
tions between media, human action and social groupings became visible 
that would have been difficult to see with other perspectives. 

This volume also shows—maybe inadvertently—how difficult it is to 
show the interweaving of people and media without looking at prac- 
tices. Not all methods and topics are equally suited to a practice theory. 
As is explained in an insightful chapter on methods at the end of the 
book (Chap. 17), capturing practices is difficult in general. Sometimes, 
authors in this volume attempt to infer practices from media texts or sur- 
vey responses. In these cases, the focus on practices becomes somewhat 
strained, and the simultaneous focus on people and media more tenuous. 

Finally, all chapters see figurations are linked by shared ‘frames of rel- 
evance’. This is a true innovation as compared with the original Eliasian 
concept. The focus on shared frames of relevance enables researchers to 
analytically separate figurations. The recurring problem in the study of 
(informal) networks is that they have no clear boundaries: in the end, 
everybody is connected to everybody, and everything is connected to 
everything. Too easily, scholars then fall back on conventional institu- 
tional delineations. However, as the chapters in Part II on institutions 
and organizations show, in this era of deep mediatization organizations 
often have fuzzy boundaries and many outward connections, while inter- 
nally they may be fragmented and scattered. The figurational approach 
allows us to see how ‘hard’ institutions such as schools, news organiza- 
tions and even the Church are made up of various communicative figura- 
tions, with different linkages to the outside world. Indeed, institutions 
and organizations in this perspective form the meeting point of many 
figurations, each held together by shared ‘frames of relevance’. 

Again, the usefulness of the figurational approach is both theoretical 
and empirical. The ‘frame of relevance’ helps to identify and delineate 
the unit(s) of analysis, and it yields interesting empirical results. Like the 
focus on practice, not all contributors manage to make optimal use of 
this concept. Sometimes, authors do not need it because the figuration is 
rather easy to delineate. More often, the question where figurations end, 
of how to identify a figuration, is simply not posed. But when applied, as 
for instance in the contribution of Friemel and Bixler (Chap. 8), Robel 
and Marszolek (Chap. 7) and Venema and Averbeck-Lietz (Chap. 10), 
the notion of frame of relevance seems a powerful tool for dealing with 
the fluidity, unboundedness and interconnectedness of communicative 
figurations. 
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The figurational approach clearly has added value as a theoretical per- 
spective. Throughout the volume, it works as a clear methodological 
guideline. The chapters consistently connect people with media practices 
and ensembles. In the majority of the chapters, the figurational approach 
works well to highlight issues and relations that would otherwise remain 
unseen. However, in some chapters the figurational approach was more 
integral to the analysis than in others. The perspective works best when 
the various elements of the Hepp-Hasebrink three-step programme 
(constellation of actors, frame of relevance, media practices) are inte- 
grated with each other, and inform both theory and empirical approach. 
A truly fruitful use of this perspective, however, implies the adoption of a 
number of assumptions that to me appear to underlie the communicative 
figurations approach. As I see it, these assumptions are: (1) social life is 
relational; (2) social life is processual; (3) meaning is constitutive of, and 
emerging from, interaction. I will return to these assumptions at the end 
of this chapter. 


18.3 DOES THE NEW FIGURATIONAL APPROACH IMPROVE THE 
OLD FIGURATIONAL APPROACH? 


The second question that occupied me during the reading of this volume 
was its relation to the original figurational approach, and ‘figurational 
sociology’ as I have come to know it. Reading the volume, I sometimes 
felt like Darwin on the Galapagos Islands. During a period of separation, 
two different species have evolved from the same finch. The figurational 
finch that I am most familiar with was developed by Elias’s students and 
their students, in the Netherlands, Germany and the UK (cf. Mennell 
1994; Wouters 2007; Dunning and Hughes 2013). The communicative 
figurations finch seems to me a uniquely German species, adapted to a 
habitat of media scholars and German social theorists. 

Two innovations of the Bremen finch recur throughout the book: the 
focus on media and the explicit connection with practice theory. The lat- 
ter, it seems to me, follows developments in social science as a whole. The 
specific inspiration in the communicative figurational finch seems to be 
the work of Nick Couldry (Couldry 2004, 2012). The figurational finch 
I am more familiar with has evolved in a similar direction, but mostly 
in interaction with the work of Pierre Bourdieu (1977, 1984). Both 
approaches have been concerned with the relation between figurations 
of different levels. The figurational sociologists, following the younger 
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Elias of The Civilising Process, have focused on the relation between soci- 
etal change, state formation and ‘personality make-up’ or ‘habitus’. This 
has led to an engagement with the sociology of emotions and the body 
on the one hand; and with historical-comparative sociology on the other. 

The communicative figurational scholars, maybe influenced by sys- 
tems theory, have analyzed ‘figurations of figurations’, mainly focus- 
ing on the interactions of systems and organizations within one society. 
Interestingly, the different approaches have sometimes come up with 
similar solutions. In this volume, the analysis of ‘figurations of figu- 
rations’ leads Kubitschko to use the metaphor of the spiral (Chap. 4), 
which is exactly the metaphor chosen by Cas Wouters in his study of 
informalization (Wouters 2007). In this respect, the two schools seem 
nicely complementary. 

What strikes me most in the communicative figurations finch is its 
cross-breeding with phenomenology. As noted above, I consider the 
focus on ‘frames of relevance’ an important, though not completely 
developed, theoretical innovation. This concept reflects a deeper engage- 
ment with meaning-making as the basis of social life that seems inspired 
by phenomenology. This comes out clearly in the theoretical companion 
to this volume, The mediated construction of reality (Couldry and Hepp 
2016). The title says it all: Berger and Luckman for the media age. 

There are also some characteristics that this finch has lost, or maybe 
that are still there but atrophied. I have already mentioned the absence 
of emotions and bodies, and the relative lack of attention to the figura- 
tional shaping of selves—all classical themes of the younger Elias of court 
society and the civilizing process. Most notable is the near-disappearance 
of Elias’s core concept of the power balance. The figuration concept was 
originally developed in a study of urban inequality and conflict (Elias and 
Scotson 2008). Power balances are also at the heart of the game meta- 
phor. The players in a game are, as Elias notes, both allies ( Verbiindete, or 
people tied together) and adversaries. In the course of the game, power 
relations shift, but these balances are supported by all players, the weak 
and the strong. Power is therefore strongly related to Elias’s other cen- 
tral concept: interdependencies. 

I am inclined to connect the disappearance of power in the Bremen 
school with the phenomenological slant. Add power to the social con- 
struction of reality, and the result easily becomes rather paranoid, or at 
least deeply Gramscian: the social construction merely a projection of 
the powerful. However, several of the contributions in this volume could 
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have done with the relational power concept as developed in figurational 
sociology. To name some obvious examples: the relations between people 
with different levels of expertise in games (Wolf and Wudarski, Chap. 6); 
the shifting balance of power between journalists and their audiences 
(Kramp and Loosen, Chap. 9); the power structures limiting the media 
use of clerics (Radde-Antweiler et al., Chap. 11), and the varying impacts 
of national states on urban identity (Robel and Marszolek Chap. 7) or 
media use in schools (Breiter and Ruhe, Chap. 13). Moreover, the rela- 
tive absence of power in the analysis makes it difficult to grasp the bal- 
ances of dependence and power between people, media and media 
producers and organizations. In all case studies in this book, this is an 
invisible, but all-important figuration: between people and their media, 
between ‘users’ and producers’. Interestingly, in these media figurations 
power balances are often fluid, nested and complex—ideally suited to 
figurational analysis. 


18.4  Towarps A NEW PARADIGM? 


The final question: do we see here the beginning of a new paradigm that 
bridges social and media theory? As I have argued here, this book presents 
a novel, potentially very productive approach. The combination of figura- 
tional with practice theory is particularly good at simultaneously capturing 
people and their media, or media and their people. Certainly, from the per- 
spective of social science, this is a great step forward. Despite considerable, I 
would say fundamental, changes to social life, the toolbox of sociologists has 
remained fundamentally unchanged since the 1990s (or maybe even since 
the 1800s). In general, media theory has done better in conceptualizing the 
two-way relationship between media and persons. Additionally, the commu- 
nicative figurations approach offers a clear methodological recipe that works 
well across a range of topics, methodologies and even theoretical traditions. 

As I noted above, the communicative figurations approach seems to 
hinge on three basic assumptions: (1) social life is relational; (2) social 
life is processual; (3) meaning is constitutive of, and emerging from, 
interaction. Not all chapters in this book embrace these assumptions, but 
the editors clearly do. These assumptions link this approach not only to 
figurational sociology, but to a wider category of theories, many of which 
are discussed in the theoretical introduction (Chap. 1). 

The communicative figurations approach is a member of the family of 
‘relational theories’, which generally is said to include Elias, Bourdieu, 
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present-day practice theory, network theory and new institutional the- 
ory (cf. Emirbayer 1997; Uitermark et al. 2016). What connects these 
theories is a focus on relations rather than individuals, and on mean- 
ing, value and power as emerging from relations between people. To my 
knowledge, media in any form are not central to these approaches. The 
chapters in this book show that media can be included seamlessly in a 
relational analysis. Here, we have maybe not a new paradigm, but surely 
the fruitful expansion of an existing paradigm. 

The second assumption is the basic processual character of (medi- 
ated) social life. Communicative figurations, and the figurations of these 
figurations, are constantly shifting because of the fluctuating nature of 
human and human-media relations. The backdrop of every interaction 
is formed by several longer-term processes, each moving at its own pace. 
As people are living their mediated lives, they are engulfed by processes 
of media diversification, growing connectivity and media omnipresence, 
rapid innovation and datafication (see Hepp and Hasebrink in this vol- 
ume; Couldry and Hepp 2016). Inherent in the figurational approach, 
therefore, is the realization that things are always in flux. Moreover, dif- 
ferent processes move at different speeds (Elias 2006 [1970]; cf. Abbott 
2001). Many authors embraced this processual approach in their frame- 
work, but in their analysis reverted to more static approaches. I sym- 
pathize with these authors. In fact, the main reason that I am at best a 
part-time Eliasian is the immense difficulty of being consistently proces- 
sual in empirical research. However, in an era of fast and deep mediati- 
zation, static approaches seem increasingly insufficient. This, then, is a 
paradigm shift that is difficult, but might be called for. Maybe here, a 
further integration of media and social theory might help. Media schol- 
ars have been developing new tools to study their elusive, fragmented 
and flighty topic. Other scholars could use their innovation to try anew 
to capture change. 

The third assumption is related to the blending of phenomenological 
and figurational perspectives in the communicative figurations approach: 
the centrality of meaning to (mediated) social life. This assumption trans- 
lates directly into the concept of the ‘frames of relevance’, which concep- 
tualizes figurations as connections of people through shared meanings 
and orientations. In other words: what makes a figuration is a sharing of 
meaning, no matter how fleeting and temporary. This sharing may lead 
to the construction of new meanings, which can be ‘carried’ towards yet 
other figurations. This solves a number of issues related to the original 
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concept of figuration. What is the boundary of a figuration? What sepa- 
rates one figuration from another? How do people switch from one fig- 
uration to another? Can they be part of several figurations at the same 
time, and how does this work? These questions were difficult enough to 
answer before deep mediatization. Today, the ramifications are almost 
impossible. The concept of a frame of relevance offers us a way to under- 
stand the increasingly complex linkages between people, in a way that no 
paradigm I am aware of can do. 

Let us return to the game of cards. The four players share a frame of 
relevance: the game. However, they may be playing their game in a place— 
say, a bar—with other people. Presumably, they also share a frame of 
relevance, though less intensely, with these people. Possibly, their relations 
with the people in the room vary. Maybe the husband of one of the players 
is there. Marriage is typically a two-person figuration. The other players may 
have other shared frames of relevance with this person: family, friend, neigh- 
bour. These nested and overlapping figurations can all be captured and ana- 
lyzed with the concept of the ‘frames of relevance’, which can be expanded 
endlessly upward, downward and outward. 

Now imagine a game of cards that is played online. Maybe all four 
players are in different corners of the world. One may be home alone, one 
in a train, one in a bar, one surreptitiously playing a game at work. In a 
mediated situation, the permutations are endless. To make up a figuration, 
physical co-presence is not necessary at all. Especially in such complex 
mediated cases, thinking of figurations as delineated by shared frames of 
relevance is a fruitful innovation. The consequence, of course, is that eve- 
rybody is always part of many figurations at the same time, spread across 
different locations. But this ‘complex and also contradictory’ situation, 
as Hepp, Simon and Sowinska observe (Chap. 3), is the normal state of 
affairs for most people today. 

With this budding new paradigm, we at least have the words to 
describe it. 


NOTES 


1. See however, Elias 2010 [1991] and Elias 2011 [1989]. 

2. As a sociologist, I am sad to admit that media scholars have done a much 
better job at this than social scientists (see for instance Livingstone 2009; 
Couldry 2012; van Dijck 2013). Social scientists, when they consider 
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media at all, tend to conceptualize them either as a continuation of exist- 
ing interaction patterns by other means, or as a ‘cause’ that has ‘effects’ on 
individuals and interactions. 

3. On co-constitution, (see Breiger 2000; Mohr 2000; Friedland et al. 2014). 
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Erratum to: Communicative Figurations 


Andreas Hepp, Andreas Breiter and Uwe Hasebrink 


Erratum to: 

A. Hepp et al. (eds.), Communicative Figurations, Transforming 
Communications — Studies in Cross-Media Research, 

https: //doi.org/10.1007/978-3-319-65584-0 


In the original version of the book, the incorrect reference “Smet, De, 
Jeroen Bourgonjon Cindy, Bram de Wever, Tammy Schellens, and Martin 
Valcke. 2011. Researching instructional use and the technology acceptation 
of learning management systems by secondary school teachers. Computers 
& Education 58: 688-696.” has been now corrected as “De Smet, C., J. 
Bourgonjon, B. De Wever, T. Schellens, and M. Valcke. 2012. Researching 
instructional use and the technology acceptation of learning management 
systems by secondary school teachers. Computers & Education 58 (2): 
688-696. https://doi.org/10.1016/j.compedu.2011.09.013” along with 
the reference citation in Chapters 13 and 16. 


The updated online version of these chapters can be found at 
https: //doi.org/10.1007/978-3-319-65584-0 

https: //doi.org/10.1007/978-3-319-65584-0_13 
https://doi.org/10.1007/978-3-319-65584-0_16 
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